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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



The Committee whose evidence is recorded in this volume was appointed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Postmaster General on 28th April 
1964 to rule on the proper interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service 1953-55 (Cmd. 9613) in so far as it 
relates to the pay of postmen. The members of the Committee were : 

A. LI. Armitage, Esq. ( Chairman ) 

Sir Andrew Crichton 
Victor Feather, Esq., C.B.E. 

Sir Willis Jackson, F.R.S. 

The Baroness Wootton of Abinger 

with Mr. R. T. Armstrong of the Treasury and Mr. D. Pearman of the Post 
Office as Secretaries. 



The Committee invited written evidence and oral evidence from the 
Union of Post Office Workers, the Treasury and the Post Office. All the 
evidence received is published herein, save for four documents handed in 
during the course of the oral evidence which were treated as confidential 
because they consisted of or were closely based on material available to the 
Civil Service Pay Research Unit and included in a pay research survey report 
on the understanding that it would not be published (cf. footnote to para. 4 
of Committee’s Report). 



The memorandum of evidence submitted by the Union of Post Office Workers 
was read by the Union’s spokesman when he gave oral evidence, and is therefore 
printed as part of his oral evidence. The memoranda submitted by the Treasury 
and the Post Office are printed immediately before the minutes of their oral 
evidence. Appendices to the memoranda and documents handed in during 
the course of oral evidence are printed at the end of the volume. The contents 
of this volume thus are : 

Page 

Agreed summary of the sequence of events leading up to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee .. . ... 5 



Memorandum and opening oral statement by the Union of Post 
Office Workers 8 

Main oral evidence of the Union of Post Office Workers 26 

Memorandum by the Treasury 36 

Oral evidence of the Treasury 40 

Memoranda by the Post Office 48 

Oral evidence of the Post Office 53 

Concluding oral evidence of the Union of Post Office Workers ... 65 

Appendices 78 
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COMMITTEE ON THE PAY OF POSTMEN 

Agreed summary of the sequence of events leading up to the appointment 
of the Committee 



Date 

April 1957 


First Pay Research Unit Survey on Postmen, leading to 
negotiated settlement with effect from 1st July 1956. 


1st January 1957 
1st December 1958 ... j 
1st January 1961 ...J 

26th June 1962 


L Central pay settlements effective from these dates applied, by 
[ agreement, to pay of Postmen. 

Following disagreement, Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal 
Award No. 416 issued, effective from 1st April 1962. 


March 1963 


Second Pay Research Unit Survey on Postmen (deferred by 
agreement from the previous year) leading to disagreement and 
reference to Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal. 


6th August 1963 


Civil Service Arbitration Award No. 439 issued, effective from 
1st January 1963. 


23rd December 1963 


Claim submitted by the Union of Post Office Workers (U.P.W.) 
for “a substantial and immediate increase ” for Postmen and 
Postmen Higher Grade (P.H.G.s). 


15th January 1964 ... 


Post Office Director General received a deputation from the 
Union. 


24th January 1964 ... 


Further meeting of Director General and Union. Offer by the 
Post Office of a “ long-term ” pay agreement for these and 
other U.P.W. grades, giving successive increases of 3-£ per cent 
from 1st January 1964, 1st January 1965 and 1st January 1966. 
The Union said that they had not raised and had no authority 
to discuss the pay of grades other than Postmen and P.H.G.s, 
and rejected the offer. 


31st January 1964 ... 


Union wrote expressing willingness to accept offer in respect of 
other U.P.W. grades subject to ratification by Special Conference. 


6th February 1964 ... 


Civil Service Pay Agreement (from which most U.P.W. grades 
are excluded) concluded, providing for successive central pay 
increases of 3 per cent from 1st January 1964, 3£ per cent from 
1st January 1965 and 3£ per cent from 1st January 1966. 


13th February 1964... 


Third meeting of Director General and Union. “ Without 
prejudice” offer by the Post Office to improve the increase 
offered to Postmen and P.H.G.s at 1st January 1964 to 4 per 
cent if this would enable agreement to be reached over the 
whole field. The Union pressed for a separate reply to the 
claim for Postmen and P.H.G.s. 


18th February 1964... 


The Postmaster General received a deputation from the U.P.W. 
in regard to the Postman grades. 


20th February 1964... 


The Postmaster General advised the U.P.W. that he could not 
improve on the offer already made. 


28th February 1964... 
11th March 1964 ... 


The U.P.W. asked to see the Prime Minister. 

Following a suggestion by the Prime Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Postmaster General received a deputa- 
tion from the U.P.W., at which the Union pressed for an 
independent inquiry into certain of the matters in dispute, 
including the interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Royal 
Commission’s Report. 


12th March 1964 ... 


The Chancellor proposed to the U.P.W. that the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal should examine this question. 


14th March 1964 ... 


The U.P.W. rejected this proposal and again pressed for an 
independent inquiry. 
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Date 

23rd March 1964 



1st April 1964 
7th April 1964 

8th April 1964 

9th April 1964 

13th April 1964 

14th April 1964 
28th April 1964 



The Chancellor urged the U.P.W. to submit the question ‘° 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal. He suggested thattt 
Chairman might be asked by the Union and the Post Office 
jointly to confirm that it would be willing to state its views on 
paragraph 664 of the Royal Commission s Report. 

Informal discussion between the Ministers and the Union. 

The Chancellor suggested to the U.P.W. that discussions on the 
tais “nextX Research Unit Survey should be started. 
The U.P.W. rejected this suggestion as a solution to the present 
dispute. .. 

The U.P.W. announced its intention to stage a one-day strike 
on 16th April, followed by an overtime ban. 

The Chancellor proposed to the U.P.W . that an ad hoc committee 
on the interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Royal Commission s 
Report should be set up. 

The U P W. met the Chancellor and the Postmaster General o 
discuss the proposal for an ad hoc committee. Proposal 
accepted by U.P.W. later that day and intended industrial action 
cancelled. 

Committee appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Postmaster General. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE PAY 
OF POSTMEN 

FIRST DAY 



WEDNESDAY, 20th MAY 1964 



Present : 

A. Ll. Armitage, Esq. ( Chairman ) 

Sir Andrew Crichton I Sir Willis Jackson, F.R.S. 

Victor Feather, Esq., C.B.E. | The Baroness Wootton of Abinger 



Mr- R- T. Armstrong \ Secretaries 
Mr. D. Pearman J 



Ron Smith, Esq., General Secretary, L 
Secretary, D. L. Brown, Esq., Assists 
Secretary Designate, L. F. B. Me 
Hardcastle, Esq., Research Officer, 
called and examined. 

Chairman. 

This Committee, as you know, has 
been appointed as a result of a 
joint agreement between the parties 
as an ad hoc committee of inquiry to 
rule on the proper interpretation of 
paragraph 664 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
1953-55 in so far as it relates to the 
pay of postmen. 

The Committee has circulated to the 
parties the notes of procedure that it 
thought proper for the conducting of 
this inquiry and the efficient, and we 
hope quick, despatch of this problem 
which is causing such difficulty. So far 
as the procedure is concerned, we shall 
invite each of the parties to speak to 
their written statements, to be in no 
way confined to those statements, to 
supplement them and add to them in 
any way they wish in answer to the 
problem before the Committee, and of 
course to answer questions from the 
Committee. 

It also seemed to us important and 
helpful to the parties that they should 
be present all the time when the other 
parties were discussing the problem 
with the Committee, as a means of see- 
ing the line and the emphasis that was 
82292 



. V. Andrews, Esq., Deputy General 
nt Secretary, T. Jackson, Esq., Assistant 
rgan, Assistant Secretary, and E. R. 
of the Union of Post Office Workers, 



being given. If any particular points 
of dispute arise in relation to statements 
of one of the parties it will be con- 
venient if that is not challenged at the 
time but is noted and is drawn to the 
attention of the Committee when the 
party itself gives evidence. 

We thought that at the end of the day 
it would be appropriate that the Union 
of Post Office Workers should have the 
opportunity of speaking last. But all 
these procedures the Committee is 
ready to modify or adapt as the inquiry 
progresses, in any way that seems likely 
to help the inquiry. 

So far as the reading of statements 
which have been presented is con- 
cerned, the written evidence which has 
been presented to the Committee is 
evidence before the Committee now, 
having been presented in that written 
form, and I may say the Committee has 
been greatly helped by the written state- 
ments that have been made. The parties 
may, if they wish, read their written 
statements, or they may assume that the 
Committee have them in front of them, 
and have read them, and draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the salient 
points in them. That is entirely for the 
parties themselves in relation to pre- 
senting their own cases. 

A 4 
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Mr. Smith. 

I have no wish to burden the Com- 
mittee with the reading of this docu- 
ment. It might in fact be most con- 
venient to go through the document 
and supplement it in appropriate places, 
but, if the Committee thinks that would 
be a burden, you have only to say so 
and I will try and find another way of 
tackling it. 

May I make one other point. Sir? 
You will know that we sought from 
you the holding of these sessions in 
public. The Committee decided that it 
preferred to meet in private session, and 
you asked me to convey an assurance 
to my membership that that was in what 
you held to be the best interests and the 
quick despatch of the task ahead. I 
passed that assurance on to my mem- 
bership, who naturally accepted it, and 
accepted that as a Committee you are 
perfectly entitled to settle your own 
procedures. We do hope, however, that 
we will have the opportunity of the 
widest publicity of what is said at this 
Committee, as well as what may be the 
outcome of this Committee, because the 
unfortunate but true fact is that there 
is very considerable suspicion of the 
attitude of the Post Office administra- 
tion over postmen’s wages, and it is just 
as well that the postmen should know 
what is being said about their wages. 
I should have thought that was in the 
best interests of everybody, and I hope 
that at least, while we are meeting in 
private, there will be an opportunity 
for the fullest publicity subsequently. 

Chairman. 

So far as the release of your own 
memorandum is concerned, that is 



entirely in your hands. So far as the 
release of the Post Office and the Trea- 
sury memoranda is concerned, the Com- 
mittee has no objection to their being 
released to the Press, but it would have 
to be in agreement with the Post Office 
and Treasury. One qualification on the 
discussions with the Committee : I 

should like the opportunity of the widest 
back and forth in the Committee, and 
I should be a little nervous of any state- 
ment as to what happened at the Com- 
mittee at any particular point. I am 
quite happy for the whole to be pub- 
lished at the end of the two days, but 
the Committee itself wanted to be free 
to ask questions over a very wide range, 
and it may give a wrong impression. All 
I would ask in relation to that is that 
there is consultation with the Secretary 
over an appropriate release at the end 
of the procedures. 

Mr. Smith. 

We have no wish to act ex parte, and 
if there is an agreed statement at the 
end we are quite happy. All we want 
is to be able to say to our membership : 
“This is what happened, this is what 
was said about it, and these are the 
conclusions of the Committee.” 

Chairman. 

I do not think there will be any diffi- 
culty. Is there any difficulty from the 
point of view of the Post Office or the 
Treasury? (! The Post Office and Trea- j 
sury representatives indicated that there 
was no difficulty.) Then I will now 
invite the Union of Post Office Workers 
to tell us their view of this problem, in 
relation to the evidence that has already | 
been given. 



Statement of Union of Post Office Workers 

Mr. Smith : In Section I all I seek to establish is the Union of Post Office Workers’ 
recognition by the Post Office as the Union entitled to negotiate on behalf of 
Postmen and Postmen Higher Grade. It is in fact a Union also recognised in respect 
of other grades, and the Union’s current membership of Postmen and Postmen 
Higher Grade is approximately 1 10,000 : there has been a very substantial increase 
since this was prepared. 

I. Union of Post Office Workers: membership and representative capacity 

1. The Union of Post Office Workers is recognised by the Post Office as the 
Union entitled to negotiate on behalf of Postmen and Postmen Higher Grade, I 
including unestablished, temporary and part-time staff. The Union represents 
other grades including Telephonists, Telegraphists, Postal and Telegraph Officers, 
Radio Operators, Overseas Telegraph Operators, Cleaners, etc. 
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In a total membership of more than 181,000, the postman membership is 
over 100,000. 



Postman Membership (31st December, 1963) 





Full time 


Part time 


Total 


Postmen Higher Grade ... 

Postmen 

Postwomen 


16,333 

79,199 

365 


2,247 

3,542 


16,333 

81,446 

3,907 




95,897 


5,789 


101,686 


Numbers employed 








3. At October 1963 the Postmen and Postmen Higher 
was : — 


Grade establishment 





Established 

Staff 

(Full-time) 


Not Established 
(including Temporary Staff) 


Total 




Full-time 


Part-time 




Postmen Higher Grade 


20,778 


42 (including 
29 women) 


12 (including 
11 women) 


20,832 


Postmen 


81,819 


6,748 


4,035 


92,602 


Postwomen 


— 


545 


5,667 


6,212 



II. Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 1953-55 and its 
relevance to the pay of postmen 



In Section II I comment on the Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
1953-55 and its relevance to the pay of postmen. 

4. Postmen, and Postmen Higher Grade are civil servants, and as such their 
pay and conditions of service are matters to be determined in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, and the 
implementing Joint Agreement “ Civil Service Pay and Fact Finding ” entered 
“t°. ; n 1956 ^ ‘he Official Side and Staff Side of the Civil Service National 
Whitley Council.* * 

Jbe Union of Post Office Workers is a constituent organisation on the Staff 
Side of the National Whitley Council. 

5. The Royal Commission, in their Report published in 1955, defined, as the 
end they had m view— “ an efficient Civil Service, fairly remunerated ” ; drew 
up the principles which they held should form the basis of the pay system in 
order to attain that end; and recommended machinery and methods for 
applying the principles. 

One ought to establish that neither the Union nor the National Staff Side were 
consulted about the setting up of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service or 
its terms of reference. They were, however, consulted about the 1956 Agreement, 
to which they were parties. 

6. By “ fairly remunerated ” they meant keeping a balance between the interests 
of the community, of those responsible for administering the Civil Service and 
of the individual civil servant — “ the individual civil servant must feel that his 
remuneration is not unreasonable ” (Report, paragraph 96). 

7. They defined as their primary principle fair comparison with the current 
remuneration of outside staffs employed on broadly comparable work taking 
account of differences in other conditions of service ”. 

(< 8. “Broadly comparable work” was defined to include “identical work”; 

* ver Y similar work ” ; and work with consider able variations. The Royal 

* Reproduced as Appendix I to this record. 
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Commission also, in paragraph 152 of their Report, expressly provided for 
comparison based, not on similarity of work, but on similarity of qualities 
required : — 

“ . . . the content of the work may not be even broadly comparable but 
it may be possible to make some comparison of qualities such as skill and 
initiative and of the type of worker required. ...” 

9. The machinery established to collect information about comparable work 
outside the Civil Service is known as the Civil Service Pay Research Unit. Its 
surveys (e.g. Survey No. 2, Postmen 1957 and Survey No. 68 Postmen 1962) 
contain descriptions of outside jobs surveyed by the officers of the Unit, full 
details of pay, hours, pension schemes, annual leave, etc., attaching to the job, 
and the Survey Officers’ assessment of comparability between the outside job 
and the Civil Service job. 

10. The working basis of the comparison between a civil service job and an 
outside job is what is called the “ True Money Rate ” for the outside job. 
Starting from the actual rate or scale of pay for normal hours (not including 
overtime pay), adjustment is made upwards or downwards to reach the True 
Money Rate. For example, outside pension contributions are deducted from 
the outside standard pay ; as also the value of a postman’s free uniform if the 
outside worker does not receive free uniform. On the other hand, the estimated 
value of a free luncheon voucher is added to the money wage. 

I have two documents to hand in, one on the method of calculation of true money 
rates*, and one which sets out some of the additional benefits not taken into account 
in calculations of true money rates t- This will show that free travel, for example, 
and some of the rebates on retail prices allowed to employees in shops and stores 
are not taken into account in the calculation of the true money rate. The Post Office 
is working on the Treasury principle that they will not add something the weekly 
value of which cannot be known with absolute certainty. 

11. The Royal Commission, before publication of their Report, had used the 
new principles in fixing revised rates of pay for the main “ office grades ” in 
the Civil Service, but were not able, “ with the time and resources ” at their 
disposal, to do the same for postmen and the other manipulative grades 
represented by the Union of Post Office Workers. The Union of Post Office 
Workers had given evidence to the Royal Commission arguing that there were 
no outside workers whose work was similar to the range of work of Postmen 
and Postmen Higher Grade, and had therefore made its own proposals for 
fixing their pay. The Royal Commission agreed that there are “ no direct and 
clearly acceptable comparisons ” but held that comparison could be made 
between separate parts of the postmen’s work (sorting, collection and delivery) 
and the sorting or collection or delivery work of outside workers although they 
recognised that no outside job was likely to be made up of all three. 

12. The Royal Commission in paragraph 664 went on to say that such 
comparisons (referred to on page 203 of the Royal Commission Report, 
paragraph 769 (91), as “detailed comparisons”) “may well have to be supple- 
mented by more general comparison on the lines indicated by the Union of 
Post Office Workers.” The Commission thought this might be done by looking 
at the skill, initiative and responsibility required for the work of the Post Office 
manipulative grades and for broadly similar tasks outside the Service 
(paragraph 664). 

13. The Union’s evidence to the Royal Commission, referred to in their 
Report, was related to average pay in manufacturing industry. This is dealt 
with further in Section IV of this statement. 

III. Summary of events leading to the Union’s request for a committee of 
inquiry 

14. It was already apparent to the Union in the negotiations on the first 
Pay Research Survey on Postmen in 1957 that the Union and the Post Office 
did not see eye to eye on the i nterpretation of paragraph 664 and some 

* Reproduced as Appendix II to this record, 
t Not reproduced in this record (see introductory note). 
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other aspects of the Royal Commission’s Report. However both sides were 
anxious to reach agreement without delay, and as a satisfactory settlement, 
operative from 1 July 1956, was quickly arrived at, and was accepted by the 
Annual Conference of the Union, there was no time and no need at that 
stage to go into the nature and possible implications of the questions on 
which there was disagreement. The Union reserved the right to raise them 
later. 

15. It was not until discussions began in 1961 on the methods to be used 
in the second Pay Research Survey on Postmen that it became obvious to 
the Union that questions of method had acquired considerable practical 
importance. 

16. The Union asked in 1961 that the Pay Research Unit should look for 
comparable jobs not only in the occupations covered in the earlier Report, 
but also in manufacturing industry. No objection was made by the Post 
Office or by the Pay Research Unit to exploring this field, but there was 
disagreement about the basis of the search. 

17. The first Survey on Postmen, in 1957, had included some jobs which 
were compared, not on the basis of similarity of work but on the qualities 
required, along the lines of the last of the categories mentioned by the 
Royal Commission in paragraph 152. Those jobs included gas meter readers 
and collectors, electricity meter readers and collectors and also London bus 
conductors. The bus conductors’ True Money Rate was the median rate on 
which the 1957 negotiations were conducted. 

18. The Union was asking that this method be used in the second Survey 
to find jobs in manufacturing industry. This was refused, but jobs were 
found in some manufacturing firms (storemen, warehousemen, selectors etc.) 
comparable on the basis of similarity to part of the postmen’s work. 

19. At the same time the use of the “ quality ” or “ factor ” basis of compari- 
son was discontinued in the second, survey in respect of the non-manufacturing 
fields for which it had been used in the first Survey. 

20. The second Survey therefore added some comparisons in manufacture 
but took away the gas and electricity meter readers and collectors and bus 
conductors. 

21. While the second Survey was more comprehensive than the first, it fell 
far short of the balanced coverage of industry that, in the Union’s view, was 
required. Partly because of this, partly because of accidents of weighting, and 
partly because of the rigid manner in which the Post Office approached the 
negotiations in 1963, the two sides were so far apart that it was soon clear 
that agreement was impossible. 

I hive a further document* to hand in which sets out the representation of 
manufacturing industries in the 1962 survey. 

Paragraph 21 is a rather substantial paragraph in the Union evidence, and I 
ought to break it down and comment on three points. There is the failure of 
the survey to cover manufacturing industry adequately. . There is the reference to 
accidents of weighting. There is the reference to the rigid approach of the Post 
Office. 

In paragraph 147, in which the Royal Commission expressed preference for 
larger undertakings, they indicated their view about comparisons being representative. 
They wrote : — 

“ Provided the choice is made in such a way as to embrace different types 
of industrial and commercial activity, we think that an accurate reflection of 
conditions throughout the country could be obtained from a study of conditions 
in a moderate number of large undertakings.” 

In paragraphs 171-173 the Royal Commission spoke of Civil Service^ rates 
being “ representative of the community as a whole ” and representative of “ good 
employers in the community as a whole”. 

* Reproduced as Appendix IH to this record. 
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Our complaint is that although the survey produced 88 true money rates, 
they were not adequately representative of manufacturing industry with its 9 million 
workers and were heavily weighted on the side of distribution and transport. I make 
a further reference to that subsequently. 

The document which has been handed in shows the consequence of bringing 
in only four out of ten manufacturing groups. We illustrate this further by an 
analysis of the Post Office true money rates and weighting. I have divided up the 
Postmen analysis into four industrial, groups, Manufacturing, Transport, Distribution, 
and Banking and Finance, and have then’ produced a median rate for each of the 
four groups. This shows that the median rate in banking and finance was 
£13 14s. 4d. ; the median rate in manufacturing was £12 17s. Od. ; -the median rate 
in distribution was £10 13s. Od., and the median rate in transport was £9 18s. lOd. 
The weighting for these was banking and finance 125,000, manufacturing 173,000, 
distribution 363,000, transport 305,000. 

It was out of a combination of all these rates that the Post Office produced their 
median rate of £10 19s. 6d. That result of course was largely the result of the 
weighting, though, as I have explained elsewhere, it is our view that the majority 
of the analogues were not truly representative of the range of postmen’s duties. 
In relation to the manpower employed in those four industrial groups the weighting 
is completely out of proportion. Manufacturing with its 9 million workers is 
twice as important as distribution and transport taken together. 

On the accidents of weighting, to which there are also some references in paragraphs 
64 and 65, I would say the following. In paragraph 64 we refer to the very different 
weighting that would have resulted from using Census figures if the whole manufac- 
turing group had been in a small number of divisions or had been treated as one. 
When the Pay Research Unit indicated the use of the 1951 Census of industry 
and occupations as the basis of weighting they were clearly aiming at giving effect 
to the idea of “ representative of the community as a whole ”. But in practice the 
resulting weighting has been influenced by the way in which the Census figures 
are divided into industry groups. It does not seem to us that the parties should 
be bound by divisions devised for quite different purposes. 

In 1957-59 the Post Office and the Union agreed to approach weighting in a 
more flexible way, taking account of what appeared to be reasonable in each 
case. In 1963 the Post Office line was that whatever system of weighting was 
adopted it must be adhered to rigidly. 

Examples can be given of the things I have in mind. On Railways and Road 
Haulage, the Pay Research Unit looked at railway parcel motor drivers for 
comparison, but not at road haulage goods drivers, though they used the latter 
for the motor mail drivers’ survey. The number of parcel motor drivers in the 
whole railway system is at present about 3,500, but the weighting which resulted 
from using the 1951 Census, which combined road haulage and railways, was 
122,160, made up mainly of 103,862 road haulage drivers and 13,103 railway 
goods motor drivers. We thought this unreasonable in view of the relatively 
low pay of the railway motor drivers and the higher pay of the road haulage 
drivers. There were a number of low paid analogues employed on the railways, 
and these were weighted by the 1951 census figures. Since 1951. of course there 
has been a substantial and steady decrease in the numbers of railway staff, and 
the use of a later Census would have reduced this weighting if it had been 
available. 

The same kind of thing is true of delivery drivers. In the calculations of 
the median rate for Postmen, these mainly low grade drivers were weighted by 
the 1951 Census figure of 74,670. The Civil Service Pay Research Unit however, 
in Survey 68, drew attention to the fact that they had had unexpected difficulty 
in finding delivery drivers, because of the rapid conversion to supermarkets and 
self-service type of stores. They did eventually find a number of such drivers, 
but clearly the 1951 weighting of 74,670 was no lodger appropriate. 

In paragraph 65 I refer to an interesting case of the median being raised by 
8s. through a single sentence in the voluminous Survey by the Pay Research 
Unit. The passage refers to the movement of the airways clerk from one grade 
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to another when vacancies occur. In the first exercise the view was held that 
this did not necessarily mean that all clerks moved from the lower grade to the 
higher grade, and therefore two true money rates were struck. It was subsequently 
seen that in fact the higher paid grade was about three times the size of the lower 
paid grade, and it was clear therefore that there must have been the opportunity 
for everyone from the lower paid grade to move into the higher paid grade, and 
it was accepted that therefore only one true money rate was required. As a result 
of that the Post Office median figure was increased immediately by 8s. That I 
say is an accident of weighting which I am quite certain the Royal Commission 
did not intend should determine the pay of any group of civil servants at whom 
they were trying to look. 

On rigidity, the Union’s view is that the Royal Commission never intended the 
assessment of fair comparison to be conducted in this rigid way. It is neither 
realistic nor is it sensible. 

In 1957-59, in the immediate post-Royal Commission goodwill, the Union and the 
Post Office were able to handle these matters sensibly. We asked for and got 
modifications of weighting where there seemed to be a good case ; the Post Office 
asked for and got modifications where they thought the same, and we managed 
to agree then on compromises. But in 1963, because of rigidity, we were unable 
to do so. , 

22. In particular, the Union did not accept that the Post Office statistical 
exercise which purported to show that the postmen’s maximum was 11s. 
higher than it should be was based on “ fair comparison ’ as intended by the 
Royal Commission. 

23. The Post Office refused to admit the pay level in manufacturing industry 
as a ’ factor to be taken into account, in accordance with the Union of Post 
Office Workers’ proposal to the Royal Commission referred to m paragraph 
664. 

24 If the Post Office conclusion about postmen’s pay was the correct ( one 
it involved accepting that between the first and second Postmen Surveys lair 
comparison” for Postmen meant a very drastic fall of pay m relation to 
that in manufacturing industry, and additionally meant that postmen were 
worse off then than they would have been under the Tomlin f°i™ula 
related pay to the percentage movement of the Ministry of Labour Wage-Rate 
Index and which the Royal Commission had replaced by fair comparison . 
25. As the Union refused to accept the Post Office estimate of the appro- 



priate "fair comparison” pay for postmen, the dispute went to^the^ Civil 

o 1 - - A .Ull.nl.An r ri*i V»n»i c »1 1 tn T 



Service ArbWat^ Tribunal' in’ Inly 1963, and a scale was awarded which gave 
an increase of 4s. 6d. Cess than 2 per cent.) at the maximum, with effect from 
1st January 1963. 

The Committee may like to have the scales of Postmen and Postmen Higher 
Grade, before and after the 1963 Arbitration Award, and I have a document which 
shows those and shows the average increase per week over the scales. 

26 The pay of Postmen Higher Grade had not been reported on by the 
Pav Research Unit either in 1957 or in 1962-63, it having been agreed that 
their pay should be kept in line with that of postmen. Accordingly the 
maximum of the scale of Postmen Higher Grade was also increased by 
4s. 6d. from 1st January 1963. 

27 A new claim was presented to the Post Office in December 1963, in 
support of which the Union argued that the Post Office was wrong in its 
application of “ fair comparison ” to Postmen, and pressed for an inquiry into 
various matters, including the interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Royal 
Commission’s Report. 

IV. Paragraph 664 and the evidence of the Union of Post Office Workers to 
the Royal Commission 

28 The Union of Post Office Workers’ proposal referred to by the Royal 
Commission in par agraph 664 arose out of the evidence given by the Union 

* Reproduced as Appendix IV to this record. 
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to the Royal Commission on the way pay had been assessed under the 
Tomlin formula. 



29. In its evidence the Union drew attention to the various kinds of outside 
comparisons used by the Post Office over a long period, including : 

(< a ) the use of current rates of pay of particular outside jobs, for com- 
parison with the pay of one or other of the manipulative grades ; 

(b) the periodical use of the Ministry of Labour Index for, percentage 
changes of weekly wage rates of manual workers for revisions of manipu- 
lative pay as a whole ; 

( c ) average earnings in manufacturing and other industries provided 
by the Ministry of Labour. (For example, at the 1938 Arbitration on 
Post Office manipulative pay the Pos«t Office put in the average weekly 
earnings and hours of work of workers in manufacturing and some 
non-manufacturing industries, in firms employing about 3,400,000 workers.) 

30. The Union was opposed to the comparison between the pay of a Post 
Office grade, such as Postmen, and the pay for outside particular jobs, 
because “it is impossible to find work outside which is strictly compar- 
able ...” (Minutes of Evidence of Royal Commission, Eleventh Day, 
Question 1591). 

31. The Union was not opposed to the use of the Wages Index. 

32. The Union’s attitude to the use of average earnings of industrial workers 
was that these averages had in ithe past been inferior to the wage rate index 
as a measure of changes of wages over a period of years, but were appro- 
priate as an indication of the standard of living among “ broad bands ” of 
workers and could be used in the proposal the Union made for assessing 
the pay of the various Post Office manipulative grades. (The Union had 
noted in its evidence that “since the war-time and post-war sharp upward 
movement of earnings in industrial occupations the Post Office has ceased 
to put in Ministry of Labour figures on average earnings ”.) 

In the event, at the hearing before the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal in 
1938 to which I have referred, the Post Office put in the Ministry of Labour 
figures of average earnings in the metal /engineering group of manufacturing 
industry, as well as textiles, bricks, pottery, chemical, transport and storage, and 
public utility services. The metal /engineering figure of average weekly earnings 
of 67s. 6d. a week of 48-2 hours represented firms employing million workers. 
In 1938 the London postmen’s maximum was 69s. before the award and 75s. 
as a result of it, from Is. 5d. to 7s. 5d. above the outside metal /engineering 
average. The current position is that the Inner London postmen’s maximum 
at present is £13 Is. 0d., including 26s. Inner London weighting. Ait October 1963 
the averages in the two groups, engineering and metal manufacturing, were: 
engineering, £16 17s. 9d., metal manufacturing £17 18s. 7d., so that on the same 
comparison as was used in 1938 the postman is now £3 16s. 9d. to £4 17s. 7d. below 
the outside average in that field. 

33. The following are extracts from the evidence given by the Union to 
the Royal Commission : 



Extracts from Union Reply to Question 1592: 

“ If you examine the pay of the manipulative grades in relation to skill, 
tor example, they are very badly paid in relation to broad bands of skilled 
workers m outside industry. I think I am right in saying that the average 
earnings of skilled men m outside industry are about 196s. a week at the 
present time. That skilled worker will get somewhere round about 4s. 
an hour. Therefore, he is getting a certain standard of living in return for the 
work that he is doing for his employer and his contribution to society. But 
& th6m by and lar ® 6 ' do “* ™ ^ getting 

„r U v ,° 0t den / u hat i£ you take the skiU ’ the responsibility, the 
degree of mitiativ^and these are matters of degree— the integrity, which is 
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required from him, then he is badly paid in relation to the broad band of 
skilled workers outside. Therefore, we admit that if one is going to value 
the work of a given worker it is inevitable that some sort of formula — 
if that is the right word — must be applied, and we suggest that on our 
formula we are badly paid.” 

I ought to emphasise here again that the Union’s reference to broad bands 
of outside workers did not mean particular jobs in outside industry. The Union 
had for a long time been keeping a watch on wages drift: for example, at an 
arbitration in 1951 the Union had made the point that in the post-war years 
workers in many industries were receiving rates of pay in excess of the minima, 
and that this fact should be taken into account of any comparison between the 
level of the wages index in 1939 and the current index figure. 

34. Extracts from Union replies to Questions 1593 and 1594. 

“ In other words, I think our view is that it is neither fair, nor right to 
select certain groups of workers in outside industry and say: ‘We are going 
to compare this grade outside with that grade in the Service ’, when in fact 
there is no comparability of work. We say if there is going to be comparison 
there ought to be a broad estimate of the values of the work performed 
by our grades, and they should then be compared to broad bands outside.” 
Question 1594: 

“ Of course, within these broad bands there could be a variety of skill and 
responsibility? ” 

Union answer : “ Certainly, Sir ”. 

35. Extract from Union Reply to Question 1595: 

“ Now we say . . . that what ought to be done here is to make an 
estimate — difficult I agree but then of course the issues before the Commission 
are not necessarily easy — of the degree of skill, the degree of responsibility, 
the degree of initiative he exercises, the integrity that is demanded from him, 
and try to measure that against broad bands of workers outside exercising 
the same degree of those things.” 

36. Union reply to Question 1609 : 

Question : 

“ Could you give us examples of the skilled workers you have in mind for 
comparison?” 

Answer: 

“ I think, Sir, that it is frightfully difficult to go to the list of skilled workers 
in outside industry and say that this particular grade exercises the same 
degree of skill, and that is why I try to make the point that it is not only 
skill but on other factors which must be combined. Our general view is 
that the remuneration received for the job should give a certain standard of 
living. The present level of earnings of the skilled man in outside industry 
is about 196s. and on that basis, taking the skill exercised by our people 
together with the other factors, we think that shows clearly that our people 
are badly paid. I think therefore our view would be that we must decide if 
our workers are all skilled or semi-skilled or unskilled; and, if they are 
skilled, then their pay should be related to that of the skilled workers in 
outside industry ”. 

37. Note on the Industrial Earnings referred to in Replies to Questions 1592 

and 1609 : 

The figure 196s. related to the average weekly earnings of over 4f million 
adult male manual workers in manufacturing industry (actually 196s. 7d. for 
47-9 hours) at October, 1953. It covered unskilled as well as skilled workers. 

It was obviously a slip of the tongue on the part of my predecessor that he 
was referring only to skilled workers. 
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V. Union Interpretation of paragraph 66 4 

38 The Royal Commission in paragraph 664 expressed the view that work 
comparisons related to collection, delivery and sorting “may well have to 
be supplemented by more general comparison on the lines indicated by the 
Union of Post Office Workers, namely by looking at the skill, initiative and 
responsibility required for the work of these grades, and for broadly similar 
tasks outside ”. 

39. What the Union had proposed to the Royal Commission was to make 
use of estimated skill, initiative and responsibility to construct “ some sort of 
formula ”, in order to relate the pay of the Post Office grade to “ broad bands ” 
of outside workers, and the broad band the Union had in mind was workers 
in manufacturing industry, the earnings of whom (196s. a week) were referred 
to, covering skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 

Implicit in the Union’s argument, as given in 1954, was that some sort of 
formula would have to be worked out for each grade, for example, postmen ; 
that is to say, you would have to decide on the level of the skill, initiative and 
responsibility in the Postman grade, and devise a formula for relating it to the 
average level of pay in manufacturing industry. For example, on the basis of 
our formula, the position at July, 1956 was that the average of the postmen’s 
maxima, £9 14s. 6d., was about 90 per cent, of the average pay, excluding overtime, 
in manufacturing industry, that is, £10 14s. lOd. If this were recognised as the 
basis of the formula, the position at October, 1963, the outside average was £15 
after the exclusion of overtime, and 90 per cent, of that would be 270s., or 
£13 10s. 10d., which is 29s 2d. more than the average of the postman’s maximum 
during and up to the end of 1963. It was admitted, and is still admitted, that the 
working out of a formula of this kind is difficult, but obviously the Union, 
through its spokesman, appreciated this and said so in its evidence to the Royal 
Commission. 

40. The Union’s conception of a “formula” was put to the Post Office 
witness at the Royal Commission by the late Sir William Cash, who as Mr. 

Cash was a member of the Royal Commission, and it was in reply to 
question 2970 about it that the Post Office made the observation which is 
referred to in paragraph 664 that this sort of comparison is “ a very broad 
business ”. 

41 . “ 2970. Mr. Cash : When you are criticised for picking and choosing 
an agricultural worker or policeman, or bookbinder for comparison with a 
postman, you are endeavouring to follow the Tomlin formula. Have you 
ever thought of it in the light of some sort of index or formula not necessarily 
allied to a particular class of work? For instance, one question that has 
been raised with us is that of the living wage? 

Post Office answer : We have always stood firmly on Tomlin — meaning 
comparison with the level of wages outside. However, let me say that the 
comparison with outside people is always a very broad business.” 

What Sir William Cash was obviously referring to was the Union’s formula of 
broad bands and not comparison between a postman and an analogue in a 
particular job in outside industry. 

42. In, the absence of willingness on the part of the Post Office to discuss 
with the Union the application of the Royal Commission’s suggested sup- 
plementary method, the Union made its own attempt to find a practical 
approach. 

43. We and the Post Office both accepted that the settlement of Postmen’s | 

pay operative from 1st July, 1956 was a “ fair ” one, in the sense in which 

file Royal Commission used the term. 

44. That “fair comparison” established a given relationship between the 

pay of Postmen and pay in manufacturing industry. It showed that in July | 

1956, if we eliminated overtime from the average earnings of skilled and 1 

unskilled manual workers in manufacturing industry, in order to obtain an 
approximate average for a 44 hour net week, the resulting average weekly 
pay was about £1 above the average maximum of the Postmen’s pay scale. 
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We were prepared to accept that difference as a rough and ready measure 
of other advantages enjoyed by the postmen (pension, uniform, etc.). 

45. But by 1963 the gap similarly calculated had grown from £1 a week 
to nearly £3 a week (see Appendix 7*). (If we took the figure arrived at 
by the Post Office of 11s. below the Postmen’s existing maximum, the gap would 
by October, 1963 have been about £3 15s. Od. in fact). 

46. The validity of this kind of formula for comparing postmen with 
workers, skilled and unskilled in manufacturing industry, assumes that in the 
intervening years no material change had occurred in the average skill, initiative 
and responsibility required of postmen as compared with that in manufacturing 
industry. 

And industry-wise in a seven-year period it must be relatively small in relation 
to the large number of workers covered, and the average level of skill, initiative 
and responsibility. Equally on the postmen’s side there are changes taking place, 
particularly in security devices being improved and new services developed ; and 
there have been substantial increases in attacks on postmen. Mechanisation is 
making its way into the sorting office, slowly only, because the sorting office does 
not lend itself to mechanisation and the development of the conveyor belt. One 
cannot ignore, either, the considerable differences in the hours and conditions of 
Postmen and Postmen Higher Grade, compared with many workers in industry. 

47. The Post Office would not discuss the application of the Royal Com- 
mission’s suggestion and rejected the Union's interpretation. Their argument 
has simply been that work in manufacturing industry is largely not comparable 
to that of postmen. 

VI. Post Office interpretation of fair comparison in relation to postmen's pay 

48. The Post Office in its approach to the negotiations on postmen’s pay 
in 1962-63 used an interpretation of fair comparison which, in the Union’s 
view, is not that intended in paragraph 664. The Post Office interpretation 
appears to rule out any form of comparison other than ‘ work comparisons ’ 
with particular outside jobs similar in content to parts of the postmen’s duties. 

49. The following is an extract from a Post Office statement to the 
Arbitration Tribunal in reply to the Union’s claim for Postmen in July, 1963 : 

“28. Movements in outside wages. The Union contends that nego- 
tiations on the Survey should take into account movements in outside 
pay since the settlement following the 1956-57 Survey. It was argued 
that the pay of postmen was fixed at the correct level on 1st July, 1956, 
on a basis of Pay Research ; that their pay has subsequently moved less 
than either the Ministry of Labour’s Wage Index or average pay in 
manufacturing and other industries, and that an increase in their pay 
is therefore now due. 

29. The Post Office cannot accept this argument, because it is not 
related to the fundamental principle of fair comparison with broadly 
comparable work. The Ministry of Labour’s Wages Index and the 
available statistics of pay movements in manufacturing and other industries 
are averaged over a wide range of employments, many of which are not 
comparable at all to employment as a postman. The Royal Commission 
rejected the use of such data for fixing the pay of individual classes, 
and certainly data of this kind ought not to override evidence of a 
comprehensive and detailed Pay Research Survey, directed to achieving 
the kind of comparisons that the Royal Commission recommended, and 
producing a large number of analogues together with precise information 
about their pay.” 

50. In line with its view that otily work comparisons with particular jobs 
are valid, the Post Office not only ignored the Royal Commission’s suggested 
possible use of the Union of Post Office Workers’ method related to “broad 

I bands ”, but (as already mentioned) refused to agree to the use of the qualities. 



* Reproduced'as Appendix V to this record. 
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skill, initiative and responsibility as a basis for finding comparisons with 
particular jobs in manufacturing industry. 

51. It will be observed that the Post Office also rejected as outside the scope 
of “ fair comparison ” the Union’s reference to the movement of the Ministry 
of Labour’s Wage Rate Index. 

52. However the point of the Union's reference to the Index was that on 
the Post Office interpretation of paragraph 664 fair comparison as applied in 
1963 could result in postmen’s pay being lower than it would have been under 
the pay system which applied before the Royal Commission recommended 
“ fair comparison 

53. The increase of postmen’s pay (average of the maxima) between July, 
1956 and December, 1963 was £9 14s. 6d. to £12 Os. 10d., an increase of 
under 24 per cent. In the same period the Ministry of Labour Wage Rate 
Index rose from 105*4 to 137*7, an increase of 30*6 per cent. 

54. The Union argued that it was unrealistic to expect Postmen to feel that 
their pay was fairly arrived at and reasonable, in face of its fall below 
the wage index, the widening gap between their pay and manufacturing pay, 
and an increase of under 2 per cent, in January, 1963, when other workers 
were receiving much larger increases (e.g., many railway grades about 6 per 
cent. ; the engineering industry 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. ; London bus conductors 
10s. in April and 10s. in December and a current offer of further improvement). 

55. In general the Post Office applied “ fair comparison ” in 1963 (though 
not in 1957) in a narrow way not in keeping with the flexibility of approach 
of the Royal Commission in paragraph 664 and the two preceding paragraphs, 

56. Those paragraphs reflected the Royal Commission’s realisation that with 
the limited time and resources at their disposal they could not themselves apply 
their fair comparison principles to the Post Office manipulative grades, including 
postmen, and their recognition that there were special problems in this field 
calling for possible modifications in the principles or in their application. 

57. They recognised the absence of direct and clearly acceptable comparisons 
for the work of postmen, but hoped to lessen the problem by pioposing the 
use of comparisons for the collection, delivery and sorting duties separately. 

58. Some other problems were raised without guidance being provided. On 
one of these — the improved position of outside workers in matters of super- 
annuation and security of tenure — the Royal Commission posed a question which 
raised the possibility of a modification of the primary principle of fair comparison. 
Referring to the improvements that had taken place during and since the second 
world war, they wrote (paragraph 662) : 

“ but it is not easy to see how far, if at all, such changes should be reflected 
in manipulative rates of pay 



If changes that had taken place in the previous sixteen years were reflected 
in whole or in part in a reassessment of manipulative pay, this would be a 
modification of the principle “ fair comparison with current remuneration . . . 
taking account of differences in other conditions of service ”. 

59. The Royal Commission also referred in paragraph 664 to outside jobs 
not, to their knowledge, containing the precise combination of duties that 
goes to make up the postman’s job, thus drawing attention to the problem 
of assessing the significance of versatility. 



thrift?? the arch Unit took note of this point : they particularly drew 

tovey 68 ° f **“ Uni ° n ^ the P ° S * 0ffi “ t0 the of versatility, in 

paragra ? h 664 contains the Commission’s acceptance that 
the job comparisons for postmen that they had proposed “may well have to 

ftast Office an offer to implement ’the sugge?t“n made ™ 

When we made claims based on that suggestion the Pnct ^ ^ , 

claims on general grounds but 
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with the suggestion itself. In March of this year, however, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer conveyed to us his and the Postmaster-General's views on 
the interpretation of the relevant passage in paragraph 664 ; the Chancellor 
wrote : 

“You went on to say that, in your view, it was essential to clarify 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the pay of postmen. 
You drew attention to paragraph 664 of the Report, in which the 
Commission said: 

‘ But we think that any such comparisons (i.e. with outside workers 
employed on duties of the same broad type) may well have to be 
supplemented by more general comparisons*, on the lines indicated 
by the Union of Post Office Workers . . . ’. 

“ You said that the Commission probably had in mind the Union’s own 
evidence to them about the need to look more generally at wage move- 
ments in manufacturing industry. We think it unlikely that the Commission 
had this in mind: the sentence you quoted ends by saying what sort of 
general comparisons might be made : 

‘ namely, by looking at the skill, initiative and responsibility required 
for the work of the grades and for broadly similar tasks outside the 
Service.’ 

It does not seem to us that the Royal Commission’s recommendation is 
obscure.”f 

In our view this explanation does not advance the matter at all. It appears 
to be saying that the Royal Commission intended the possible supplementation 
of its own “ work comparisons ”, based on collection, delivery and sorting in 
particular jobs, by other comparisons based on skill, initiative and responsibility 
in particular jobs. But if the Royal Commission meant this they would have 
linked it with their own conclusions in paragraph 152 and not with the 
suggestion made by the Union of Post Office Workers. The Union did not 
propose the idea of comparisons with particular jobs and was indeed opposed 
to it. It is equally pertinent to ask why the Post Office would not agree to 
have comparisons made by the Pay Research Union conforming to their stated 
interpretation of paragraph 664. 

We will come later to deal with the comparison with manufacturing industry, 
although not directed to the interpretation of the Chancellor’s letter to us. In this 
paragraph I have again dealt with and emphasised paragraph 664 and the Royal 
Commission’s intention in it. The Royal Commission did not say that fair com- 
parison would have to be supplemented, but said that it might well have to be. 

The first point seems to us to be that dealing with sorting, collection and delivery 
analogues has not proved to be satisfactory, and therefore presents a prima facie 
case for supplementation. 

I Since the Union was referring to average earnings in manufacturing industry, 
that particular check or safeguard recommended by the Royal Commission only 
had to be brought into use when a wide gap had emerged between postmen’s pay 
and manufacturing pay, and as the Commission themselves point out in para- 
graph 152 — and I repeat myself for emphasis — comparison did not necessarily have 
to be based on similar work. 

61. In the statement quoted above the Post Office argued that the 1962 
Postmen Survey was comprehensive and produced “ a large number of 
analogues ”, the implication being that no other factor need to be taken into 
account. 

62. But for various reasons that Survey was not adequately representative. 
It did not measure up to the Royal Commission’s aim of accurately reflecting 
conditions throughout the country (paragraph 147 of Royal Commission 
Report). 

I have already referred to paragraphs 171 to 173, where the Royal Commission 
wanted a very wide representation of the community as a whole. 

| — — : ; 

!' * a typing error, or a failure to appreciate the significance of the use of the singular by the 

Royal Commission in drafting their Report, has led to this word being spelt “ comparisons ” 
and repeated as “comparisons” in the succeeding paragraph of comment. In the text of the 
Royal Commission Report paragraph 664 it reads “more general comparison ”. 
t Text in full reproduced as Appendix VI to this record. 
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77 Recau T^lMues were looked for only on a comparable work basis 
63. Because analog allowed for by the Royal Commission, it was 

disproportionately loaded on the side, of the distributive and transport industries, 

S ^ that anSoS in these industries were given four times as much weighting 
as analogues for manufacturing industry though the manpower m the latter 
is twice as large as that in distribution and transport combined 

64 Within the fields in which analogues were found weighting was affected 
by the fact that in the 1951 Census manufacturing industry was divided into 
fourteen groups and weighting was based on this division , if they had been 
arranged in a ? smaller number of groups, or grouped as one, manufarturing 
analogues would have been given greater weight. There was also the Census 
arrangement which grouped together railways and road transport. This had 
the consequence that the small number of low paid railway motor drivers 
was weighted by the very much larger number of road haulage drivers though 
the latter, who are more highly paid, were not, in fact, in the burvey. 

65 Such accidental consequences are almost certain to occur if a principle of 
weighting is adhered to rigidly, as also are the sometimes large movements of 
the median rate because of small differences of interpretation. 

I have already taken you through the differences of the Post Office calculation 
which started off with an overpayment of 19s. but which reduced it to 11s. on 
the re-interpretation of a single sentence in the Survey. 

66. The Union’s view is that such rigidity was never intended by the Royal 
Commission, even apart from the flexibility specially suggested for postmen. 

67. The inadequacy of the work comparisons to give proper value to the 
versatility required of postmen is illustrated by comparing the results of that 
Survey, which covered the separate parts of the postman s varied duties, with 
two Surveys which covered only a very small range of duties, those of door- 
keepers and motor mail drivers. 

68 The Post Office’s statistical exercises showed the postmans maximum 
only 6d. above the pay of a doorkeeper, and the pay of a postman who does 
driving duty as well as sorting, collection and delivery, about 18s. less than 
that of a motor mail driver who does driving only. 

69. The Union’s contention is that fair comparison in the sense used by 
the Royal Commission has not been applied to postmens pay in the nego- 
tiations on Survey No. 68. . , . - 

70 We are not asking for something more than fair comparison but tor 
its application in the terms and with the safeguards indicated by the Royal 
Commission. The Royal Commission did not limit the fair comparison concept 
to iobs with similar work content, which is the interpretation made and rigidly 
applied by the Post Office, but expressly provided for fair comparison on 
the lines of the Union of Post Office Workers’ proposal based on skill, 
initiative and the type of worker required. 



The Chancellor of the Exchequer made the point that the Union appears to be 
rather asking for something more than fair comparison. His idea is that a median 
exercise based on the sorting, collection and delivery job comparisons constitutes 
the whole of fair comparisons and that, as this has been done, we are asking 
for something more. 



or SUJJ.1CI-.LUU5 1 UU 1 W. 

There are five points which must be made on this misunderstanding of the 
Union’s position. They are: — 



3 puauiuu. AAJLWJ U1W. 

HI that the Royal Commission was not thinking in terms of work com- 
parisons only, because in paragraph 152 they expressly provided for factor 
comparisons ; 

121 that the sorting, delivery and collection comparisons do not allow for 
the versatility of the postmen, to which the Civil Service Pay Research Unit 
itself specifically directed the attention of the parties ; 

(31 that the analogues were not representative of the whole community as 
the Royal Commission required, since they only gave a minor representation 
of manufacturing industry ; 
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(4) that the Post Office’s median exercise did not include either the sug- 
gestion made by the Union in respect of broad bands nor even the Chan- 
cellor’s interpretation, shared apparently by the Postpiaster General, that it 
meant factor comparisons with individual jobs ; 

(5) that the Unit left to the parties the question of the weighting to be 
allowed to each category. 

If I might amplify this last point, the parties were given by the Unit a breakdown 
of postmen into six categories, A, B, C, D, E and F. A certain percentage did 
driving, sorting, collection, delivery ; a certain percentage did sorting, collection, 
delivery ; a certain percentage did sorting only ; a certain percentage did miscel- 
laneous work. The Unit said it was the responsibility of the parties to sort out 
the weighting to be given to the analogues in relation to the numbers of postmen 
in each category. We never did. 

71. It is unreasonable to expect postmen and postmen higher grade to 
believe that a method of comparison is fair which ignores the high and 
rising levels of pay in manufacturing industry which employs in all some nine 
million workers. 

72. This is the more unrealistic because it is common practice to describe 
the rise in the standard of living in terms of the average earnings in the group 
of industries dominated by manufacturing. 

73. The Postmaster-General did this in a public speech at Rochdale on 
17th February of this year. According to the report in the Rochdale Observer 
(19th February, 1964) the Postmaster-General said: — 

“The public in this country were not such fools as not to know what 
had happened during the last 13 years. During that period the average 
pay packet had increased from £8 to nearly £17, whilst the cost of living 
had risen by only 45 per cent. That was in very sharp contrast to what 
happened before.” 

These wages figures are the average weekly earnings in manufacturing and 
some other industries, published by the Ministry of Labour — £8 6s. Od. in 
October 1951 and £16 14s. lid. in October 1963. (The average for 
manufacturing industry alone was slightly higher — £8 12s. Id. in 1951 and 
£17 5s. 9d. in 1963.) If postmen’s pay is compared with the average pay in 
these industries (after deducting an estimated overtime element) it will be seen 
that whereas postmen’s pay was about 18s. less in 1951, and 12s. less in 1956, 
the gap in October, 1963, was over 40s.* 

In any case, postmen are part of the non-foolish public and they equally wanted 
to know what had happened in the past thirteen years. 

74. Arising out of the Royal Commission’s plan to seek comparisons for 
postmen among workers whose job includes collection, delivery or sorting, the 
Pay Research Unit had to consider the problem of making comparisons 
between, say, a worker doing a delivery job which includes driving and postmen 
who do collection, delivery, sorting, and driving ; in other words, the problem 
of “ versatility ”. 

75. They approached their task by dividing the postmen’s work into six 
categories covering the main duties, and allocating outside analogues to one 
or other of those categories. 

Category A Driving, sorting, delivery and collection 

Category B Sorting, delivery and collection 

Category C Sorting 

Category D Delivery, collection, minor sorting and segregating 

Category E Parcel opening and re-packing for Customs examination 

Category F Segregating and portering 



* See table in Appendix VII to this record. 
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76. This produced a second problem of evaluation and the Pay Research 
Unit left both problems to be dealt with by the parties : — 

“We are conscious however that the relation of comparisons to job 
categories poses special problems for the parties. The individual compari- 
sons do not take into account the versatility expected of postmen some of 
whom, unlike their analogues, may be called upon to perform a job in any 
category. The parties are doubtless in a position to assess the extent to 
which this is a real commitment. There is, however, the related question of 
determining the weight which should be given to the analogues in each 
category. We did not seek to establish the numbers of postmen falling 
in each category although on the basis of our study it appeared that 
the majority would fall into category B with categories A, C, D, F, 
and E following in that order ; the last named representing a small 
specialised group numbered only in hundreds. Nor would precise 
information on this point have any influence on the course of the survey. 
The sole purpose of categorisation was to provide a practical basis on 
which to conduct the survey. Any evaluation of the relative weight to 
be given to comparisons in particular categories we must leave to the 
parties.” 

77. No real solution was found to either of these problems. The Post j 
Office considered that as their statistical exercise showed postmen’s pay to be j 
higher than it should be, there was no need to enter into discussion about the f 
value to be attached to versatility. 

78. On the other hand, the Post Office took the line that no difference of 

weighting should be attached to a comparable job because it fell into one 
of these categories rather than another. (The analogues were however weighted 
in accordance with the number of workers shown in the 1951 Census to be in 
the relevant occupations and industries.) 4 

79. The Union considered that a method of comparison which produced only 
four outside jobs, comprising 230 men in all, with three of the four jobs in 
one firm, for comparison with category B, into which the majority of postmen 
fell, could not be regarded as an adequate foundation for fair comparison to 
determine the pay of 100,000 postmen. 

I would like to hand in a document* containing the work descriptions of the 
four analogues held by the Civil Service Pay Research Unit to fall into category B, 
that is the major section of postmen, performing sorting, collection and delivery. 
Out of 88 analogues they found four which they believed covered this category. 

Even on these four it would be possible to argue that they fall far short of the 
requirements placed upon postmen in that category. The emptying of sacks and 
sweeping, which is referred to under Post no. 6, is done by cleaners in the Post j 
Office. Their work appears to be performed indoors, and bears no relationship to f 
the hardship of working outside in all weathers. Their deliveries are not done, as f 
are postal deliveries, in the early hours of the morning. They do not operate a" 
number of other minor functions of the postmen within a sorting office. 
The sorting duty of Post no. 2 is limited to a selection of 25 ; postmen will sort 
to 48 boxes. A rural postman, for example, can cover a distance of more than 
eight miles. There can be many more than 200 points on a postman’s walk. 

Then Post no. 5 which is held to be wholly comparable to a postman : there are, 
in fact, a very limited number of postmen who do this type of work. And again, 
Post no. 6 clear boxes into a 24 selection frame, which is only half the amount 
a postman does. There are 30 selections made on a secondary frame, but for 
initial sorting, which a postman does, it is 48. 

So these four, which are the only four which fall within the major area of ; 
postmen’s work, can be described as a little thin on the ground when compared 
with work done by postmen. 

80. Consideration of the Pay Research Survey on postmen and the work 
of the grade, established beyond reasonable question that the wide range j 
of duties, the conditions under which they are performed, the value of the I 

* Not reproduced in this record of evidence (see introductory note). 
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correspondence carried, and .the importance of the postal service in the 
business and private life of the community, call for considerable degrees of 
responsibility, skill and initiative. 

I hesitate to get involved in the denigration of other people’s work, but I 
want to put in a further document* which will give you some of the work 
descriptions, provided not by me but by the Civil Service Pay Research Unit, 
of people held to be comparable with postmen. You will see against the standard 
of the postmen’s work which I will give you that again they fall a little thin 
in any claim that they have a direct and reasonable comparison with postmen. 

81. It is easy for the public to think of the postman as someone who walks 
along the streets delivering letters, but behind that work are many processes 
calling for integrity, care, knowledge, training and experience. 

I have a fuller document f prepared by one of our officers which will set out 
for you the work of the postmen and I believe establish for you the requirements 
of integrity, knowledge, skills and initiative, which the postman must carry as a 
public servant, and probably as the public servant closest to the community 
that he serves. 

82. A large part of the postman’s work is indeed out of doors but this — 
done without supervision — carries the responsibility of delivering letters and 
parcels safely at the right address and at the proper time. In the sorting 
office before his delivery begins the postman has to sort the mail into house- 
to-house delivery order which, as the Post Office recognises, calls for a 
“ good knowledge of local districts and streets ”. Failure to sort correctly 
leads to delay in delivery which, at its extremes, could mean possible dis- 
appointment to a child waiting for a birthday greeting or the loss of an 
important and valuable contract to a business firm. Postmen also do ithe 
first sorting of mail collected in their area, for despatch to other parts of the 
country or abroad. 

And they also do what we know as inward sorting. 

83. The postal service has a deservedly high reputation in the world. The 
maintenance of this depends on consistently dependable qualities of the 
postmen. 

84. Postmen are responsible for the delivery of official remittances between 
the Plead Post Office and the sub post office. These remittances contain 
treasury notes, cash, postal orders, stamps, stamped stationery, savings 
certificates, premium bonds. The total amount varies between £50 and 
several thousands of pounds. The delivery may be to a number of offices, 
some are made by official van, some by a postman “ on foot ” whilst on his 
normal delivery. 

85. The postman’s work includes conveyance of mails (to and from railway 
stations, docks and airports, and the loading and unloading of mails. Ex- 
perience and initiative are important on many British Railway main line 
stations because of the need to transfer mail from one train or platform 
to another. If a train carrying mail for transfer is late at a given station 
the connecting train may have gone, and it is then left to the postman to 
find the best and most expeditious way of sending the mail on its way. He 
must have a knowledge of train times and destinations, as well as details 
of the platforms at which the trains are due to arrive. 

86. Postmen are responsible for handling very valuable consignments and 
are consequently becoming targets for attack by gangs. On foot or cycle 
delivery the postman is on his own to deal with attackers. He cannot summon 
assistance. If a postman is driving an official van he has the responsibility 
of using alarm devices, but is clearly open to attack. It is impossible to 
estimate the value of the cash and valuables carried in Post Office vans with the 
responsibility placed on the postman. The recent mail train robbery of 

* Not reproduced in this record of evidence (see introductory note). 

T Reproduced as Appendix VIII to this record. 
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£24 milli on gives some indication of the value that can be carried. These 
large amounts are off-loaded into Post Office vans by postmen. Postmen 
are also used as bank guards for transferring wages from banks to Post 
Offices, on foot or as drivers of official vans. 

87. The attendances of postmen can be irksome in the extreme. Some 
duties co mm ence at 4.0 a.m., some 5.0 a.m., and all staff required for the 
first delivery start not later than 6.0 a.m. Other attendances commence 
in the late afternoon, and finish at about midnight, whilst some finish 
between midnight and 2.0 a.m, In large offices there is, in general, an all 
night duty on a four or five night a week basis— sometimes finishing on the 
first delivery. 

In smaller offices split attendances are in operation an example being 
5.30 a.m. to 9.15 a.m., then a booked off period until 4.0 p.m. with the day’s 



work terminating at 8.0 p.m. 

I think it is fair to add that many outside jobs, including manufacturing workers, 
come much more close to office hours and the five-day week than do Post Office 
workers. One recognises the shift liability of outside industry but also the fact 
that the shift liability carries with it additional payments. 

88. The higher grade postmen are recruited from postmen who have served 
three years in the postman grade and are at least 21 years of age. Difficulties 
have arisen about obtaining a sufficient number of recruits from the postman 
grade, and in a number of areas the three years condition has been abrogated. 

89. The duties of the higher grade fall mainly into three categories ; sorting 
and receiving and despatching mails ; registered letter and parcel work ; and 
miscellaneous duties which include supervision over small numbers of postmen 
or postmen higher grade employed on indoor work or such outdoor work 
as the despatch and receipt of mails at railway stations. 

In order to avoid going into detail I am handing in a document* on the work 
of the postman higher grade ; I believe that it is important that you should have 
before you an adequate description of his work. 

90. Postmen higher grade were not surveyed either in 1957 or in 1962, 
settlement of their pay being based on relativity with postmen. During the pay 
negotiations in 1963 following the arbitration award of 4s. 6d., at the maximum 
point of the postman's scale, the Post Office refused to grant more than 4s. 6d., 
at the maximum of the postmen higher grade scale. That settlement was 
not satisfactory and the Union may wish in future to have a Survey on 
the grade, dependent on the outcome, of course, of the present inquiry. 



91. When the higher grade was constituted in 1946, the Post Office gave 
an undertaking to provide better career prospects with a view to maintaining 
an improved flow of candidates of the right quality for eventual promotion 
to supervising posts, but in the view of the Union this has not been done. 

92. Apart from their failure to ensure satisfactory remuneration for the work, 
the Post Office has, for years, pursued a policy of eroding postmen higher 
grade establishments. Staffing arrangements in every office are constantly being 
subjected to critical review, and minute by minute inspections are stringently 
applied in many offices as a basis for assessing staffing requirements, with the 
result that reductions in establishments have been effected in circumstances 
where they would not have been justified had more reasonable methods of 
measuring the work been adopted. 



93. Bearing in mind the vitally important contribution which both the 
postmen and postmen higher grade make to the provision of an efficient 
postal service for the community and the need to recruit and maintain a 
high standard in these grades, the Post Office attitude towards them can only 
be described as shortsighted. The Postal Inspectorate is drawn from the 
postmen higher grade and the postmen grades also make a substantial contri- 
bution to the staffing of the postal and telegraph officer grade and through that 

* Reproduced as Appendix IX to this record. 
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grade to the counter and writing establishment. There is, in our view, an urgent 
need for a re-appraisal of Post Office policy towards the postal grades to ensure 
that the better career prospects promised to postmen at the time or tne 
Reallocation Agreement of 1946, become a reality and that the quality or tne 
postal service is not further prejudiced by the neglectful policies of past years. 

. . . , 1 , T~» _ _J . 4- Via 



94. The course of the negotiations on the last Postmen Survey, and the 
ensuing events, prove beyond question that fair comparison as at present 
conducted has run into serious difficulties, so much so that postmen and postmen 
higher grade are becoming convinced that the method is neither lair nor 
workable. 



95. The Union anticipated that this would happen. It put that view to 
the Royal Commission and suggested another way of fixing pay m relation 
to manufacturing pay, that would bo fair and acceptable. 

96. The Royal Commission were sufficiently impressed by the Union’s 
evidence to adopt the Union’s proposal as a supplement to their own experi- 
mental recommendation for making work comparisons with parts ot the 
postmen’s duties. 

97. Although conscious of the difficulties that this method would encounter, 
the Union co-operated to try to make it workable. 

98 In face of the narrow interpretation of fair comparison used by the 
Post Office in the last negotiations on postmen’s pay, it is now clear that the 
whole system of fair comparison is in danger of being rejected. This will only 
be avoided if it is brought back to the basis on which the Union originally 
accepted fair comparison— not as a rigid, inflexible, statistical exercise, but . as 
a common-sense, goodwill conception devised by a Royal Commission which, 
while it did not think that Post Office workers should be paid the moon, 
certainly held that they were entitled to feel that their pay was not 
unreasonable ”, and propounded ways in which they thought this could be 
achieved. 



99 This is why the Union is convinced that the Royal Commission in its 
paragraph 664 was adopting as part of fair comparison the Union’s proposal of 
making use of broad bands covering skills, initiative and responsibilities when 
precise job comparison was not in fact either reliable or comprehensive enough 
in itself. 



End of memorandum of evidence 

I hope, Sir, that the Committee can give us an early decision, and that the decision 
it gives us will facilitate the ability of the parties to get back and sit again round 
a negotiating table. This Union has not been at all happy about the atmosphere 
of the past few months ; it has been an atmosphere which has been completely 
contrary to the whole record of the Union since its inception in 1920, contrary to 
the outlook and spirit since the 1930s of accepting our responsibility for our part 
in the achievement of an efficient working Post Office. 

We believe that the line taken by the Post Office and the Treasury and by the 
Unit, that work comparison is the thing and factor comparison is no good, is wrong. 
We maintain that the 1962 survey was not in the end a satisfactory example or 
fair comparison. Since we find that the two work comparisons for motor mail 
drivers and doorkeepers and what the Post Office claim is a satisfactory comparison 
for postmen give a combined result that is farcical, we are left with the conclusion 
either that work comparison is no better than factor comparison, or that in the 
1962 Postman Survey there was no real comparison at all but a lot of bits of work 
comparison, which experience has proved is no good. If the Unit’s experience 
convinces the Unit that factor comparison is not practicable, our experience of 
Survey 68 has convinced us that the Royal Commission’s sorting, collection and 
delivery experiment has not been a success unless it can be supplemented by 
something else. 

We tried to tell the Royal Commission that we did not believe we could find 
complete analogues for manipulative grades in outside industry and an alternative 
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would have to be found, and that that alternative should be a broad band factor ii 
comparison which took account of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled rates of pay 1 
reflecting a broad band. The Royal Commission thought on the other hand it p 
might be possible to do a work comparison exercise on the lines of their sorting, c 
collection, delivery, etc. But it equally had its doubts, and said: “You may well c 
have to supplement on the lines indicated by the Union o'f Post Office Workers ” t 

We believe that it has not been possible to establish more than three full ]■ 
comparisons for postmen, and they are not as good as they might be. In these * 
circumstances there is a need to supplement on the lines of the Royal Commission = 
dicta. In any event the pattern of pay in this country for nine million manufacturing | 
workers has altered so abnormally that something would have to be done about it. 

The Post Office argue that the Royal Commission laid down general principles 
for all the Civil Service including manipulative grades. In fact they laid down ^ 
general principles, applied them to the Civil Service office grades, then having 
done that they looked at the manipulatives and said there were differences. For } 
instance, they said that there was no large evidence of incremental scales existing t 
in outside industry. They recognised that there was even the possibility of breaking . 
away from using current rates of pay when dealing with the manipulatives, and 
they expressed their uncertainty as to what account had to be taken of the changing * 
pattern of superannuation, security of tenure, etc. They also recognised the J J 
absence of direct analogues where they proposed the possible use of sorting, delivery J 
collection, etc., and also recognised, in paragraph 662, that the rates of pay of f 
the manipulative grades had in the past been related to those of outside industrial j 
workers in a way that the rates of pay of what are normally regarded as typical i 
civil service grades had not. 1 

The future of fair comparison depends on the outcome of this Committee, as * 
does the continued acceptance of the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal as a feature 
within the field of the manipulative grades. I put it to you in seriousness and 
concern and in no other way that the survival of both of these can only happen ' 
if it is recognised that fair comparison embraces work comparison, factor comparison ; 
and broad band factor comparison. 

These are the submissions of the Union to this Committee. We hope very 
much that we shall be able to go away with your report and get back to a 
negotiating table and a commonsense handling of Post Office wages. 



Chairman. 

1. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith, 
both for the very clear presentation of 
the evidence in the document that you 
originally submitted and the way you 
put your case today. We have a number 
of questions ; perhaps I could start by 
asking what was the amount of agree- 
ment with the Post Office on the relevant 
outside comparisons in 1957 and in 1961? 

(Mr. Smith.) We had differences in 

1957 on the area of comparisons. I 
recall particularly at that time very sub- 
stantial arguments against the use of 
British Railways which was a very 
heavily weighted one in 1957 and of 
which in fact the Unit at that time — 
the precise terms I cannot quite recall — 
could not make an assessment for 
judgment. Such was the spirit in 1957 
that we were trying to do a fair com- 
parison not a statistical exercise. British 
Railways was in fact included in the 
median table, but the median table was 
Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library 



not the dominating sword over the nego- 
tiating table. What hung over the table 
was the desire to find a settlement, and 
find it quickly. So we had differences in | 
1957, that is the first point. We f 
established them and reserved our 
position on those differences. In the 
current exercise the essential difference 
was that we asked for the Pay Research 
Unit to undertake factor comparisons 
within manufacturing industry, in the 
same way as in 1957 they had under- 
taken factor comparisons with meter 
readers, London bus conductors and so 
on at that time. The Post Office under- 
took to consider this further, but in J 
fact the Unit itself rejected the con- | 
ception of factor comparison. That 
deleted the meter reader and the London | 
bus conductors and the Unit dealt only j 
with work comparisons within manu- f 
facturing industry. The Post Office had | 
said they would be quite happy to have 
work comparisons within manufacturing 
Digitisation Unit 
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industry if the Unit could find them. 
The other essence of the work com- 
parisons — not factor comparisons — was 
of course what the Unit found in four 
of the ten manufacturing groups. But 
the Post Office then rigidly refused to 
believe that there could possibly exist 
a warehouseman in any of the other ten 
groups ; in other words they were not 
prepared to accept it as an example of 
all fourteen industrial groups. 

2. Would it be fair to say that those 

were work comparisons? In the 

1962 survey it was all work com- 
parisons. The Union had specifically 
asked for factor comparison, and the 
Unit expressed its doubts, but said that, 
if both parties would agree, it would 
go ahead. In fact it did not go ahead, 

I so presumably the Post Office must have 
disagreed. 

3. But the Unit’s work on outside 
jobs, as I understood the Royal Com- 
mission, was to be on the basis of agree- 
ment as to what outside jobs should be 
analysed. Was it the case that in 1961 
you and the Post Office could not reach 
agreement on the outside jobs? How 
did the jobs to which you refer in para- 
graph 20 of your written evidence come 

to be droppd from the 1962 survey? 

They came to be dropped because they 
were factor comparison as against work 
comparison, and there was not agree- 
ment on the use of factor comparison. 
This is the absolute essence of this. The 
Post Office and the Treasury refused to 
entertain factor comparison. The Pay 
Research Unit expressed itself against 
| factor comparison: this is in the 

I Treasury evidence. It said that you can 
I make factor comparisons but it does not 
believe that they are as reliable as work 
comparisons. We asked for them ; the 
Unit said we could have them if the 
parties agreed. The parties did not. 
We then had an exercise of looking at 
manufacturing industry for work com- 
parisons, postal storekeepers, postal 
clerks, etc. on closely similar work. The 
end product was that not only did we 
| not have factor comparison in manu- 
f factoring industry, but we had deleted 
from the current survey those which had 
been factor compared previously. London 
I busmen, for example, which had been 
f the median for 1957, were excluded 
| completely in 1963. 

4. That deletion was not in any way 
agreed with you? No, Sir. 



5. One general point on factor com- 
parison, as you have called it. That 
means looking at the skill initiative, 
responsibility and integrity of a particu- 
lar job, and saying that this is the sort 
of job which requires the same skills 
although it has not got the same 
functional content. Now you use the 
reference in paragraph 664 of the Royal 
Commission’s Report as being a reference 
to allow comparison with broad bands 
of skilled workers: how do you define 
the phrase “ and for broadly similar 
tasks outside the service ” which goes 
with that sentence? — : — It is rather 
significant, Sir, that you refer back to 
the Commission. The Commission itself 
altered its terminology. In paragraph 
152 the Commission itself said: “The 
degree of precision with which com- 
parisons can be made will vary accord- 
ing to the extent to which it is possible 
to compare the content of the work per- 
formed, the level of responsibility carried 
and the educational or other qualifica- 
tions required. Work may be identical ; 
or very similar ; or it may be broadly 
comparable in the same way as is that 
of different civil service grades or classes 
whose duties vary considerably between 
Departments ; or the content of the 
work may not be even broadly com- 
parable but it may be possible to make 
some comparisons of qualities such as 
skill and initiative and of the type of 
worker required.” That seems to me the 
point that we are relying on, and this is 
the cross-reference in paragraph 664, and 
the Post Office answer to that question 
about comparison being “ a very broad 
business ” was in relation to broad band 
working and not direct analogues in out- 
side industry. The Royal Commission 
were not saying you have to have a very 
broad analogue, outside, but they were 
saying that this is a very broad busi- 
ness. This is the way the Commission 
themselves were referring to it. 

6. Are you saying that “ broadly 
similar tasks outside the service ” in 
paragraph 564 is a reference back to the 
phrase in paragraph 152 to the effect 
that the content of the work may not even 

be broadly comparable? 1 should 

have thought that, if they were not 
picking up the Union’s broad band 
business, they would themselves have 
referred back to paragraph 152 and 
said : “ If you cannot have the proper 
analogues, then you should supplement 
on the lines of paragraph 152.” But they 
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said: “You may have to supplement 
on the lines indicated by the Union of 
Post Office Workers”, which was the 
broad band business. 

7. As I understand it, there are really 
two arguments you are putting to the 
Committee: one is the lack of factor 
comparisons in the 1962 Survey, though 
they were, as you are saying to us, 
mentioned in paragraph 152, and the 
second is that you are urging the Com- 
mittee that the meaning in paragraph 664 
is wider than factor comparisons, but 
includes comparisons to broad bands of 

work outside? Yes, Sir: we had 

neither factor comparisons with indi- 
vidual jobs such as we had with the bus- 
men or electricity meter collector, nor 
factor comparison on a broad band 
basis which the Union itself had 
propounded. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

8. In speaking of a broad band, this is 

still conceivably a narrow band, taken in 
relation to the whole range of employ- 
ment. If this is correct, how would you 
define a broad band, which is neverthe- 
less a narrow band, within the 

overall range of employment? Unless 
you do that, I take it you come 
to the point you have made this 
morning, that you must make your broad 

comparison with the wages index? 

No, Sir. Lord Geddes tried to say to 
the Royal Commission that there was a 
broad band — he used the term relating 
to skilled workers, but the figures he was 
using related to skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled — of earnings which you have 
to calculate down to a standard working 
week: that is the only way to reflect 
wage drift in British industry. The wages 
index would limit us to only basic nego- 
tiated rates, and would take no account 
of wage drift. This is the way we tried 
to interpret it : we took average earnings 
in manufacturing and other industries 
and calculated the figures down to a 
working week of 44 or 42 hours net. 
That gave a broad picture of the number 
and pay of this group of people, taking 
account of the nine million odd people 
in manufacturing. We could have taken 
a narrower baud, but we were trying to 
be reasonable. We could have taken 
the band of the motor car industry ; that 
would have been a nice narrow band to 
have quoted. We did take skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled in a wide range of 
manufacturing and other industries — the 



group the Post Office themselves used on 
other occasions. 

9. You would include within that men 

who had, for example, completed a five- 
year apprenticeship and were skilled men 
in engineering with very heavy responsi- 
bilities? 1 think the impact of this is 

lessened by the band which the Union 
has taken in manufacturing and other 
industries. If we narrowed it purely to 
manufacturing, there would be a much 
greater impact of the highly skilled 
worker ; but without any doubt at all 
our band includes the skilled and un- 
skilled, and is not over-weighted by the 
highly skilled. 

10. But it does include the highly 
skilled, with whom there is not any sort 
of relationship in nature of work, but 
you would say that there is in factors? 
1 would not deny that. It also in- 
cludes, of course, the much broader area 
of labour which is the same area from 
which the Post Office has to draw its 
postmen. The man who goes on to the 
conveyor belt in Fords could just as 
easily go on buses or into the Post Office, 
and this is the man who is included much 
more often in this broad band. 

11. I only want to clear my mind on 
this. When you speak of a “broad 
band ”, you are in fact getting away from 
any intimacy of comparison either in 
nature of work or in factors, because 
they would be obscured by the coverage? 

This was clearly in the mind of Lord 

Geddes when he was talking to the 
Royal Commission about this as a com- 
plete alternative to the idea of work 
comparisons. We are talking now about, 
finding a formula which will enable us 
to supplement and make realistic the fair 
comparison as the Royal Commission 
wanted. We are not repudiating fair 
comparison as such, but pointing out the 
shortcomings and asking that something 
should be there to make up those short- 
comings. We are not trying to put the 
formula — which is only a formula we 
have devised in the absence of the Post 
Office themselves devising one. 

Mr. Feather. 

12. You are taking the broad band of 
manufacturing and other industry as 
being the form of employment into which 
postmen could go as an alternative form 

of employment? Postmen most 

definitely do move into this form of 
alternative employment. You find this 
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high-lighted in a number of areas to the 
very serious disadvantage of the Post 
Office ; but we are not relying on a num- 
ber of specific areas. Generally there is 
movement between postmen and bus 
drivers and conductors, there is move- 
ment between postmen and Ford’s con- 
veyor belt, and movement to the local 
transport industry and so on. This is an 
area of employment. 

Lady Wootton. 

13. I am not quite clear whether the 
Union is taking exactly the same position 
as at the time that that evidence was 
given to the Royal Commission, or 
whether you have in a slight degree 
! shifted your ground, perhaps as a result 
of subsequent experience. When Lord 
Geddes was giving evidence to the Com- 
mission, he got very near saying that 
I comparisons with particular jobs would 
W be all right, provided that the work was 
comparable. In answer to Question 1596 
he said: “We do not deny that it is 
possible in outside industry to find people 
performing work with the same degree 
of skill and responsibility but we say 
that this should be the method of com- 
parison and not the rates of pay Then 
in answer to Question 1606 he says : “ We 
contend that the proper way should be to 
choose certain classes of workers in out- 
l side industry only if it could be 
r reasonably shown that those workers 

were performing the same type of work 
or were required to have the same quali- 
P, ties in the performance of that 

I work . . . He goes on to make 

I the point that the quarrel with the 

Post Office was not that the Post Office 
found work that was not com- 
| parable, but that the Post Office went 
t bald-headed for jobs with lower pay on 
a quite different principle. At that stage 
it looks to me as if the Union was 
coming near to saying that if one could 
find comparable work involving com- 
I parable skill and responsibility that 
I would be all right. What I am not quite 
«?■ c l ea r is whether you have since come 
? to the conclusion that this cannot be 
I done, and therefore you give up the 
|: search for comparable work altogether, 

I and say that you should take a very wide • 
average broad band, a wide average of 
all sorts of work. Has there been a 
j, shift, or are we on exactly the same 

I ground? 1 think we have had some 

| experience since the Commission met. 

| 14. Is there any change as a result of 

experience? 1 think there is a change 



as a result of experience. Might I first say 
this? . Not only Lord Geddes but the 
Union was obsessed at the time of giving 
evidence to the Royal Commission 
with the attitude of the Post Office : they 
always quoted another worker to us as 
the one which should be comparable 
with the Post Office people, until he got 
more pay than the postmen, and then 
they took him away. The Royal Com- 
mission made specific reference to the 
undesirability of this practice. It is 
important to understand this, because it 
was very much in the mind of Lord 
Geddes and of the Union at that time, 
and must have coloured many of the 
things that he said. We have out of 
our experience found that there are not 
and cannot apparently be precise and 
adequate work comparisons for the 
postmen as a whole. I have shown you 
this morning that of 88 analogues only 
four were held by the Pay Research 
Unit to be comparable with the range 
of work covered by Category B, which 
accounts for approximately 75 per cent, 
of postmen. We say that four analogues, 
three in one firm, representing 230 
workers, is not a fair comparison method 
of determining the pay of 120,000 men. 
Therefore we have to have some method 
of supplementing the Royal Commis- 
sion’s experimental directive. Of the 
other 84 analogues, some do sorting, 
collection, etc., some do driving. We 
believe that the Royal Commission 
intended that it should be supplemented 
by the broad band business. That is 
why our submission to you is that there 
is not work comparability. We need 
therefore a supplementation to the Royal 
Commission’s experimental use of sort- 
ing, collection and delivery to give us 
the basis of fair comparison. 

15. Your broad band, which is the 
Ministry of Labour’s average earnings, 
is very broad indeed. It goes far beyond 
any work that could in any sense be 
called comparable, because it includes 

unskilled work? 1 think this is true. 

It is equally true that it includes highly 
skilled work, as Sir Willis Jackson 
pointed out. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

16. It covers the whole range? 

Yes, and I cannot argue that a postman 
has a five years’ apprenticeship and is 
entitled to that rate. Lady Wootton also 
referred to the fact that the Royal Com- 
mission envisaged that you could have 
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a factor comparison which did not even 
require the work to be comparable. 

17. Your broad band does not even 

have that? Jt has broad band factor 

comparison. 

18. Certainly it is a broad band. In 
what sense could you use the word 
“ comparison ”, except when you extract 

a sort of average wage? 1 used the 

term quality or factor, which the Com- 
mission itself used, in the sense that a 
postman, postman higher grade, a worker 
on the Ford conveyor belt, a bus driver, 
a meter collector, have to exercise 
responsibility, they have to exercise 
initiative, they have to exercise skills 
within their own craft. Somehow, the 
Commission itself thought, it might be 
possible to weigh the balance between 
these skills, initiatives and different 
responsibilities of these people. The Pay 
Research Unit has said that it does not 
like to do it on factor comparison. Can- 
not we therefore use a broad band of 
skill, initiatives, responsibilities to com- 
pare with a broad band of our people 
using skills and responsibilities, and use 
this as a supplementation of the job 
comparison procedure? 

19. That is a narrow band within 
the broad band. Do I understand that 
you have in fact failed in discussion with 
the Pay Research Unit and the Post 
Office to define a broad band which gives 
the kind of possible comparisons that 

you have been mentioning? We have 

been the only ones prepared to give any 
formula at all. The Post Office are 
completely satisfied with the 88 ana- 
logues. They think the fact that there 
is a warehouseman sorting out nuts and 
bolts is sufficient for their purposes, and 
there is nothing to be done about it, they 
say. 

20. You have come to this because 

of the failure to define a narrow broad 
band? Yes, in a sense. The concep- 

tion was put to the Commission, and 
had the Commission wanted to define 
the band then they would have done 
so. All I have done is to pick up what 
I believe was the band Lord Geddes was 
propounding, which was the average 
earnings at that time of this wide range 
of people. As the Commission them- 
selves said that it might be necessary to 
supplement on the lines indicated by 
the Union of Post Office Workers, I am 
relying on that as being the band the 
Commission were looking at. 



Chairman. 

21. The burden of your case is, is it, 
that fair comparison has narrowed 
to work comparison since 1957 so far 

as it applied to you? Narrowed to 

inadequate work comparison. 

22. It has narrowed to work com- 

parison and taken out factor comparison, 
which would allow a comparison of 
qualities of postmen with qualities which 
were required for particular jobs in 
manufacturing industry? Yes, Sir. 

23. This has narrowed the field against 

you? Yes, Sir. 

24. And you have substituted the 
broad band idea, taking the point on the 
ground that paragraph 664 said that 
there was to be some supplementation 
to work comparison. You feel that you 
are not getting this supplementation to 
straight work job comparability, and 
you have substituted this broad band 
concept, on the lines of what was said 
to the Royal Commission, because of 

the narrowing of work comparison? 

Yes, I think that is a fair summary. 

25. But, looking at the whole con- 

text of the Royal Commission, we have 
to determine whether a contention like 
that is, for example, reconcilable at all 
with paragraph 131, which dealt with 
what I believe is your argument to the 
Committee: namely, that wages should 
be adjusted in accordance with trends 
in manufacturing and other industries. 
Did not the Commission specifically 
turn that down, saying in effect : “ We 
do not want anything which would come 
to be an automatic cost of living 
increase or automatic comparison with 
trends in the Wage Rate Index,” and so 
forth? How can you reconcile your 
broad band argument with this para- 
graph 131? This has to be seen 

against the background that the Union 
was, and had been for a long time, in 
considerable process of argument as to 
what was the measurement that should 
be used in what was developing into 
the annual wage round. The argument 
in _ the Conference that determined our 
evidence to the Royal Commission 
centred round whether one should use 
the Index of Retail Prices or the Minis- 
try of Labour Wages Index as the move- 
ment for wages. That is the reason why 
in the written evidence in particular the 
Union came down heavily for the Minis- 
try of Labour Wages Index. A number 
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of other Civil Service organisations 
gave evidence along the same lines. 
Having used the Ministry of Labour 
Wages Index as the argument of Tomlin, 
that was very much in the minds of our 
people when they went to give evidence 
to the Commission. But in the Com- 
mission itself it obviously became clear 
that other and quite different thoughts 
were being examined, and then of 
course Lord Geddes and his colleagues 
had to try to examine the ideas that 
were being propounded. It would be 
grossly unfair to tie Lord Geddes down 
to every word he said when he was 
trying to make a contribution to the 
considerations of the Commission who 
were examining quite revolutionary 
ideas at that time, as I am sure you 
will agree. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

26. It is clear that the Royal Com- 
mission did not accept a concept of 
relating Civil Service pay to outside 
trends, to the wages index and so on? 

That is certainly true, except that 

they did envisage the possibility of the 
use of central pay settlements related to 
the wages index in certain exceptional 
circumstances of rapid inflation. In 
other circumstances they rejected the 
idea of a link to the wages index. But 
may I come back to this, which is ter- 
ribly important from our point of view? 
The Royal Commission, having laid 
down their principles of fair compari- 
son, having rejected the trend basis, 
having rejected the wages index, then 
applied their fair comparison to the main 
grades of the Civil Service. They then 
went on specifically to refer to doubts 
which could exist in the application of 
their own system, recognising that there 
might well be doubts, and then went 
on to say that there were possibly 
differences for the manipulative grades. 
I make the point because the Chairman 
is suggesting that we are impinging on 
the rest of the Civil Service, and I do 
not think we are. 

Lady Wootton. 

27. Sometimes we refer to the Wage 
Rate Index and sometimes we refer to 
the Ministry’s average earnings figures. 
I think that in your evidence you came 
down in favour of comparison with the 
average earnings figures, and I would 
very much like to know why, because 
the average earnings figures include 



people who could not possibly be said 
to have the kind of skill and initiative 
that your postmen have, but the Wage 
Rate Index can be broken down more 
easily into skilled and not skilled. What 
made you come down in favour of the 

broadest figure? In our evidence to 

the Royal Commission we did two 
things. In the written evidence we came 
down in favour of the Wage Rate Index, 
against the background that the Service 
had been seeing the Wage Rate Index 
rising faster than the Index of Retail 
Prices. We had used the Wage Rate 
Index fairly extensively in the applica- 
tion of Tomlin, and the initial thinking 
was that that was a continuation and 
refinement of Tomlin. We thought the 
Ministry of Labour Wage Index was the 
way to refine it. When we came to give 
oral evidence to the Commission, we 
were conscious that the average earn- 
ings, suitably adapted to make a for- 
mula, would take into account factors 
which the Wages Index would not, the 
Wages Index being only a rate of the 
negotiated national rates, whereas the 
average earnings would reflect the real 
rates paid in the factories. We all know 
the classic case of engineering, where 
the national rates have no relativity 
whatever to the actual rates. We said 
that average earnings would be adjusted 
by taking out overtime, and that would 
get much nearer to the true rates paid. 

28. The answer really is wages drift? 
Yes. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

29. Could I introduce a different con- 
sideration which Mr. Smith has not men- 
tioned this morning? In Paragraph 87 
onwards the Royal Commission Report 
deals with what it calls its primary prin- 
ciple of fair comparisons, and then from 
Paragraph 112 deals for a time with 
what it calls the secondary principle, 
internal relativities. It says that on 
occasions internal relativities may have 
to be the first consideration. Has con- 
sideration of internal relativities come 
into your discussions with the Post 

Office? We have only dealt with 

internal relativities in the relationship 
of the postmen higher grade and the 
postmen. The postmen higher grade was 
not in fact separately surveyed in 1957. 
That was done to expedite matters, but 
in 1963 we agreed that we would deal 
with it on a relativity basis. That to the 
best of my knowledge is the only 
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example where relativities have played 
their part. 

30. And are there recognisable inter- 

nal relativities for the postman class or 
the manipulative grades? The Com- 

mission itself spoke in terms of the mani- 
pulative grades being a close-knit 
hierarchy, but there has been nothing 
in the exercise since 1957 which has 
sought to maintain what were relativities 
in 1957. You will see that the Post Office 
were quite willing to come along to me 
and say: “ A postman is worth 6d. more 
than a doorkeeper or 18s. less than a 
motor mail drivers.” This was an exercise 
purely on statistics and had to be pre- 
sented to you. 

31. So there is nothing in internal rela- 

tivities which is either helpful or un- 
helpful in this discussion? No, Sir. 

Chairman . 

32. Do you contend that internal rela- 
tivities should be on a percentage or a 
cash basis between postmen higher grade 

and postmen? The Post Office 

insisted that it was 4s. 6d. We asked 
for more. 

33. Did you ask for it on a percent- 
age basis? Yes. We deal with most 

of our pay settlements on a percentage 
basis, because this maintains broadly the 
relativities which are established by pay 
research exercises. I suppose that the 
other thought on this one is that the 
postman is essentially the basic grade, 
and really therefore his relativity could 
only be sideways somewhere in the 
Service; but I cannot see any possible 
sideways relativity for a postman in the 
Civil Service. His relationship is much 
more to industry and commerce. 

34. May we just look at the question 
of versatility of the postmen? Is that 
not a matter that should be settled by 
agreement between the two parties that 
know about it, namely the Post Office 
and the Union, in their negotiation on 
any given pay settlement, rather than 
something to be established in the Pay 

Research Unit’s Report? One of the 

things we told the Royal Commission — 
and most of the Civil Service staff asso- 
ciations told them the same thing — was 
that we were very concerned at the fact 
that it was almost impossible at that time 
to negotiate with the Civil Service and 
the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal 
was being used as a wage fixing body 
for the Civil Service. One of the things 



that the Royal Commission said was 
that they hoped that out of their work 
would come the possibility for the parties 
to negotiate and the Arbitration Tribunal 
to be used as it should be used. I was 
able in 1957 as a result of the first pay 
research exercise to say to my Con- 
ference that we had been able to nego- 
tiate settlements in respect of every one 
of our grades, either a complete or an 
interim settlement, based on the Pay 
Research Unit’s Surveys, and I acknow- 
ledged there that the Royal Commission 
had expressed the hope that we would be 
able to do that. But all I can tell you 
is that the last three pay claims which 
the Union have sought to negotiate have 
either ended up in the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal or it has been sug- 
gested that this is the place we should 
go. So we are really back to square 
one: unless we can get something that 
will give us a definition, we shall be right 
back where the Royal Commission did- 
not want us to be, in the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal, and that will not 
be a satisfactory wage-fixing body from 
our point of view. 

35. But, as I understand the Report, 
the Royal Commission were careful to 
separate fact-finding elements from nego- 
tiating elements, which it wanted the 

parties to do round the table? Yes, 

Sir, we wanted to do that. The point 
is that the Pay Research Unit itself 
directed attention to the fact of the limi- 
tation of its analogues, pointed out that 
75 to 85 per cent, of the postmen do the 
whole range of this work and have to be 
versatile, and said that this was a ques- 
tion where the parties should negotiate. 1 
What the Post Office had to say to this j 
was: “You are 11s. overpaid on our j 
median statistical exercise. We won’t 
change it this time but we will put it 
down to versatility.” That was the nego- 
tiation as envisaged by the Pay Research 
Unit! 

36. But that is not concerned with the 

interpretation of Paragraph 664? You 

are saying that we ought to be able to 
negotiate versatility. ' I am saying that 
we are in a position that we can scarcely 
negotiate anything, unless you are pre- 
pared to give us a bridge to pull us 
back on the negotiating table. As iti 
stands at the moment it is almost im- 
possible to negotiate anything. We have 
made settlements on a number of our 
grades: we made a settlement on our 
doorkeepers and motor mail drivers, 
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where we had much more direct 
analogues for the people that we were 
dealing with. We have settled on tele- 
graphists, where a wide range of people 
are doing the work of telegraphy. We 
were able to settle on telephonists 
because in that instance the Post Office 
used a supplementary argument of a 
lead for exchange operating over PBX 
operating. There are a number of cases, 
where it is possible to get the more 
direct analogues, by which we have been 
able to settle. But in the case of post- 
men we have not got the direct analogues 
and we are not able to make progress. 



factor comparisons ; so from our point 
of view it is almost an impossibility to 
define analogues. 

Mr. Feather. 

38. Did you object when the gas meter 
men and bus conductors were eliminated 

as factor comparisons? We accepted 

them as factor comparisons in 1957 and 
asked in 1961 for that to be continued. 
The Unit said that it was a difficult task 
but they were prepared to do it if the 
parties agreed. It was not done, and I 
assume that in the end the parties did 
not agree. 



Sir Willis Jackson. 

37. I am still not clear on one point. 
Are you on the Union side in a position, 
and have you in fact tried, to define a 
| range of analogues that you think would 
give scope for assessing factors as well as 
more precise work comparisons? You 
mentioned that the Unit extracted only 
four analogues out of a possible eighty 
odd. Did you feel that there were in 
fact many more than four out of that 
range of eighty that should have been 
included, and legitimately included? 
And would these have gone a good way 
towards making it unnecessary for you 
to invoke the sort of broad band com- 
parison, which I am finding difficulty in 

accepting as a comparison? It is in 

fact almost impossible for us to say where 
analogues can be found, either on a 
work comparison or on a factor com- 
parison, that would enable us to reach 
a satisfactory settlement. Last time we 
went to the Pay Research Unit — and 
they were extremely helpful and com- 
petent: there is not any implied criticism 
|of them in this — and asked them out of 
their experience to look, and they went 
and looked in industry. They came 
back, as I say, with 88 analogues, only 
four of them for Category B, and no 



Sir Willis Ja'ckson. 

39. Were reasons given from the Post 
Office side why these were not agreed? 

The record is not complete here. 

The representative who was with us on 
the first occasion undertook to consult 
again on the desirability of factor com- 
parison and I have not got a finalisation 
of the record as to what happened. All 
we know is that a factor comparison was 
not given. In other words, the Pay 
Research Unit said: “We will do it if 
the parties agree”, and in the end we 
did not get it done and we assume that 
they did not agree. 

Lady Wootton. 

40. Are you now saying that work 
comparisons are impossible and have 
been shown to be impossible by experi- 
ence, but you still believe that factor 

comparisons would be possible? 1 am 

saying that work comparisons have to be 
supplemented. The Pay Research Unit 
have said that factor comparison is not 
satisfactory ; so I then say that we 
have to find an alternative method. 

41. Neither will do alone? Yes. 

Chairman. 

We will now adjourn for a short time. 



( Adjourned for a short time) 



Mr. Ron Smith, Mr. L. V. Andrews, Mr. D. L. Brown, Mr. L. F. B. Morgan 
Mr. T. Jackson and Mr. E. R. Hardcastle further examined. 



Chairman. 

42. There is one further question I 
would like to ask you, Mr. Smith, and 
that concerns weighting. Were there any 
discussions between you and the Post 
Office over the weighting to be given to 
" 82292 



particular occupations in the Pay Re- 
search Survey? (Mr. Smith.) Yes, Sir. 

The thing really started on the first exer- 
cise in 1957, with the Pay Research Unit 
suggesting that the national census figures 
should be the basis. At that time we 

B 
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were able to make some adjustments and 
take into account things which reflected 
themselves in the report, and we didn’t 
deal with this on a rigid basis. The 
Post Office took the line that this was 
the weighting — full stop. They were not 
prepared to accept any modification 
within a weighting, even though in 1957 
they had suggested modifications which 
we had accepted, and we had suggested 
modifications which they had accepted. 
In 1963 they came down that there 
should be one form of weighting, and 
one form of weighting only. For 
example, in the case of telegraphists, we 
modified our weighting in 1957 at the 
suggestion of the Post Office. This time 
they wanted to operate on the one 
weighting which applied to everybody 
else. We insisted that their weighting 
of 1957 was more advantageous to our 
telegraphists, and in the ultimate we were 
able to get them to move away from the 
adamant line which they had taken. And 
another grade which had been told it 
was overpaid by 4s. 8d. suddenly found 
it was underpaid. So we have had dis- 
cussions within those limitations. We 
have discussed, for example, the sort of 
thing I have mentioned to you: that in 
the area of railway motor drivers we 
are loaded with road haulage drivers 
who are not even in the Survey. But 
in the end we have to go to the Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal and say: “These are the 
surveys which apply”. 

When we broke off it seemed to me 
that we were at the point where I had 
established with you that, where direct 
analogues were found in adequate num- 
ber, or where alternatively there was a 
willingness to supplement in some form 
or another, we were still able to make 
fair comparisons work. Our problem, 
and the Committee’s, is the one where 
the analogues are only partial and are 
inadequate as work comparisons. It is 
really a case here where the whole is 
greater than the parts. Breaking down 
a job in the way this has been broken 
down is rather like breaking down a 
secretary’s job. Most of us rely on 
secretaries, and I can see how a secre- 
tary’s job might be broken down: she 
is a PBX operator, messenger girl, copy 
typist; but something along the line is 
missing: the fact that a secretary looks 
after you and sees that you keep your 
commitments. That is the sort of thing 
that has happened with the postmen. 



I have here the Post Office’s table* of 
true money rates from the last Survey, 
taking account of 88 analogues. It is a 
very interesting point that at the top of 
this league table we have a worker who 
is earning as a true money rate 
£18 9s. 7d. a week, and at the bottom 
of this table we have a worker earning 
£7 11s. 6d. a week. Both of these workers 
are held to be comparable to a postman. 
The other significant thing is that they 
are both held to be comparable to the 
same postman, the postman in Category 
D, engaged on delivery, collection, minor 
sorting and segregating. In the Post 
Office table the median falls at 219s. 6d., 
on a rate which is in Category F, which 
is an even smaller category of postmen, 
those who do segregating and portering. 
The Post Office say that the man who 
does that outside is adequate to deter- 
mine the pay of 100,000 postmen and 
subsequently postmen higher grade. The 
postman has got to be able to understand 
the basis on which his pay is settled, and 
you cannot in honesty expect a man to 
understand how his pay is settled between 
a maximum of £18 a week and a mini- 
mum of £7 a week for what is presumed 
to be the same job. The formula which 
we have projected is a very simple one. 

It is one which was established in 1957 
as a result of agreement between the 
parties and is one which can continue 
to be established as we go along. 

43. Is the median rate taken regard- 
less of the category with which each of 

the individual rates is compared? 

This is the difficulty of dealing with the 
part rather than the whole. The median 
is there because the statistical exercise f 
puts the median there. It does not matter 
what the man on the median is doing. 

If he is only doing segregating and porter- 
ing he is the median man. The Royal 
Commission is alleged to have said that 
the median man is the only man that 
matters — full stop. 

Lady Wootton asked whether we 
were changing ground, and I said that IVj 
thought that it was experience that was 
leading us to do so, but I would remind 
you that in fact my colleague, Lord , 
Geddes, did submit to the Royal Com- 
mission that the Post Office had to seek 
such remote comparisons as to support 
the Union’s contention that really valid j 
comparisons based on the all-round' 



* Not reproduced in this record of evidence: 
see introductory note. 
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duties of Post Office grades are almost 
impossible to find. So, if I may amend 
my answer, it is that reality has proved 
the truth of what Lord Geddes was 
trying to tell the Royal Commission at 
that time. 

You also referred to paragraph 131 of 
the Royal Commission’s Report. I sub- 
mit that paragraph 131 is essentially 
based on Treasury evidence given to the 
Royal Commission, on the 21st day 
(page 955). Almost every paragraph in 
in that evidence is dealing with salaried 
staff and salaried workers. It is as to 99 
per cent., as one would have expected 
from the Treasury, a document dealing 
with the salaried workers, and not with 
the special problems of the manipulative 
workers, which the Royal Commission 
themselves recognised in paragraph 662. 
In paragraph 131 there is this reference 
to current rates of pay rather than trends, 
but in paragraph 662 the Royal Commis- 
sion recognised that you might have to 
get away from the current rates of pay 
when dealing with the manipulative 
grades. My submission therefore is that 
paragraph 131 essentially deals with the 
main classes of the Civil Service, and 
that the manipulative grades were held 
by the Commission to be in a somewhat 
different position, albeit they could not 
define it with any precision. 

Lady Wootton. 

44. Mr. Smith, I wonder if I might 
ask you who first thought up the 88 
analogues, which were subsequently 
reduced, I think, to four? Did you have 

any share in it? The 88 were decided 

on the basis of the Post Office and our- 
selves having an interview with the 
Civil Service Pay Research Unit, during 
the course of which the Post Office sug- 
gested a number of people and we sug- 
gested a number of people ; we had 
our argument about factor comparisons ; 
we had our argument about wishing to 
go into manufacturing industry, and 
either the Director or the second in 
charge at the Pay Research Unit then 
projected a number of places where this 
search might be made, from their ex- 
perience of where they might find cer- 
tain things, bearing in mind that they 
cannot go into the same places time 
and time again, but they have to spread 
around. It was decided, for example, 
that there would be a provincial Co-op 
and a London Co-op ; there would be 
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a provincial dairy firm and a London 
one ; it was decided that there would 
be an air corporation, but whether it 
was BOAC or BEA or whether it was 
the independents was left to the Pay 
Research Unit, and whether it was the 
Nottingham Co-op or the Glasgow Co- 
op was left to the Pay Research Unit. 

45. But the principle was that you 

were parties to the decisions? 

Broadly we were parties to them, with 
the quite clear understanding that we 
wanted a much closer analysis of manu- 
facturing industry, though we were not 
in a position to suggest where that could 
be achieved. We relied on the knowledge 
and experience of the Pay Research Unit. 
I must make the other point, Lady 
Wootton, and I do not want to be mis- 
understood: we were not reduced to 
four analogues. The 88 analogues are 
contained within that median table, but 
within that 88 only four of them were 
held by the Civil Service Pay Research 
Unit to be comparable to our category 
B, delivery, collection and sorting. 

Chairman. 

46. Which is your main category? 

It is only our main category in the 
sense that 75 per cent, of postmen are 
engaged on that work every day of their 
working lives, and therefore, if you are 
going to have a close work comparison, 
you have got to have people who are 
doing that every day of their working 
lives. 

Lady Wootton. 

47. I wonder if I might ask Mr. Smith 
if he could let us have a brief note 
explaining how they squeezed the over- 
time out of the Ministry of Labour’s 

average earnings figures? 1 could give 

you a note. We did it on the basis that 
the average hours on which these aver- 
age earnings are based are 48-9 ; the 
working week is 42 hours net, so we took 
6-9 hours at time and a third, and 
brought that therefore to the average 
'earnings being in respect of 51*2 single 

rate hours. You can then calculate your 
hourly rate, and from that you can cal- 
culate the comparable rate for a 42 
hour worker. That is how we did it, 
and you divide that by the 51-2 and you 
get your hourly rate. I will give it to 
you as a note* as well. I have it on 
record that the Treasury did the same 
exercise ; I think they did it using time 

* Reproduced as Appendix X to this record. 
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and a half, but there is not a great deal 
of difference in it. 



The Committee has no further ques- 



Chairman. 



tions at this stage. Have you any 
further matters you would like to raise 

at this stage? Not at this stage, Sir, 

thank you very much. 



(The witnesses withdrew ) 



Memorandum of Evidence by the Treasury 



“ Fair Comparison ” and its application in the determination of 
Civil Service Pay 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission 

The Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1953-55, (referred to in this Memo- 
randum as the Royal Commission), was set up to consider and make recommenda- 
tions on certain questions concerning the conditions of service of civil servants 
within the ambit of the Civil Service National Whitley Council. The first question 
before them was the principles which should govern the pay of civil servants. The 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, which are summarised in paragraph 
769 of its Report, include the following : — 

(i) “ The primary principle of Civil Service pay should be fair comparison 
with the current remuneration of outside staffs employed on broadly comparable 
work, taking account of differences in other conditions of service.” (Recom- 
mendation 2.) 

(ii) “ Internal relativities should be used as a supplement to the principle of 
fair comparison in settling Civil Service rates in detail, and may have to be 
the first consideration when outside comparisons cannot be made, but they 
should never be allowed to override the primary principle or to become rigid.” 
(Recommendation 3.) 

(iii) “In applying the principle of fair comparison a clear distinction should 
be made between fact-finding (that is the two processes of establishing job 
comparability and the discovery of the pay and conditions of service attaching to 
jobs regarded as comparable) and negotiation.” (Recommendation 7.) 

(iv) “ Fact finding should be assigned to a branch of the Civil Service not 
directly connected with those divisions of the Treasury responsible for questions 
of pay and conditions of service.” (Recommendation 8.) 

The reasoning on which these recommendations are based is to be found in 
Chapter IV of the Report. In Section V of that Chapter the Commission con- 
sidered and rejected the alternative proposition that a fair relativity between the 
Civil Service and outside employment should be maintained by looking at general 
trends in wages or salaries over a period, and recommended that comparison should 
be with current rates rather than with trends in outside remuneration. (Recom- 
mendation 6 in paragraph 769.) They accepted that any method of comparison 
was likely (though not certain) to be misleading which — 

(i) relied on movements of any kind as distinct from current levels of 
remuneration ; 

(ii) relied on earnings as distinct from rates ; 

(iii) relied on what had happened in a group differently constituted from 
the group whose pay was in question ; 

(iv) relied on averages per head. 

(Paragraphs 131 and 132.) 

Consideration and adoption of the Royal Commission recommendations 

2 After the Royal Commission had reported, a joint Negotiating Committee 
was set up by the Official and Staff Sides of the National Whitley Council to 
consider the recommendations ; and in 1956 the two Sides signed an Agreement 
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incorporating the outcome of the negotiations. Paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Agree- 
ment read as follows : 

Principles of Pay and Machinery for implementing them 

4. “ The Official Side indicated that the Government entirely accepted the 
Royal Commission’s recommendations in Chapter IV of their Report. The 
Staff Side agreed, subject to reservations, that “ fair comparison ” was a valid 
and valuable principle in Civil Service pay negotiations. The Staff Side 
reservations and the Official Side’s comments thereon are set out in Appendix A. 

5. The Official Side were willing to institute new machinery as proposed 
in Section VI of that Chapter for ascertaining the facts necessary for applying 
“ fair comparison ” in negotiations on Civil Service pay. Agreement on the 
setting up of this new machinery was reached between the two Sides, in the 
form set out in Appendix A.” 

Appendix A to the Agreement is attached as Annex I* to the present paper. 

The setting up of the Civil Service Pay Research Unit 

3. In accordance with this National Whitley Council Agreement, the Civil Service 
Pay Research^ Unit was set up, and began operations in October, 1956, with a 
Director appointed by the Prime Minister. The Director is normally supported by 
3 Controlling Officers and 17 Survey Officers. 

4. The Agreement specified (in paragraph 11 (b) of the Appendix) that the Unit 
should be under the general control and direction of the National Whitley Council, 
through a Committee composed of an equal number of members from each Side. 
This Committee is known as the “ Steering Committee ”, and may consider any 
general questions which arise out of the processes of pay research. 

5. The Terms of Reference of the Unit (paragraph 12 of the Appendix), are as 
follows: — 

“ (a) Fact-finding as defined by the Royal Commission involved two 
processes : — 

(i) establishing job comparability, due allowance being made for 
differences in grading structure ; 

(ii) the discovery of the pay and conditions of service that attach to jobs 
regarded as comparable. 

( b ) The Unit will undertake these two processes in relation to grades or 
classes referred to it by the Committee, and within the scope of the National 
Whitley Council. So far as part (i) is concerned, the Unit will limit itself to 
the description and definition of the similarity or difference in the duties of the 
grades with which comparison is being made. The Unit will not attempt to 
evaluate the differences. 

So far as part (ii) is concerned, the term “ conditions of service ” will be 
interpreted widely so as to cover not only such matters as hours and leave but 
also such questions as superannuation, luncheon vouchers, assisted travel, house 
purchase facilities, car allowances and other additions to basic pay and 
conditions. 

(c) Fields of relevant comparisons may be suggested only by either Side of 
the Committee or by the Director of the Unit.” 

The Unit’s Programme of Work 

6. One of the principal tasks of the Steering Committee is to determine which 
classes and grades are to be made the subject of pay research surveys each year. 
At the outset the Committee was influenced in making its choice by the fact that, 
while the Royal Commission had made detailed recommendations about the pay 
of many grades and classes, it had refrained from doing so for certain groups, 
including many departmental Post Office grades, and had expressed the hope, in 
paragraph 664 of its Report, that the Unit — 

“will have in mind the fact that we were not able to make any adequate 
examinations of the effects of applying the principle of fair comparison to the 
large body of civil servants in these grades ”. 

* Reproduced as Appendix I to this record. 
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7. The Unit was accordingly invited to embark immediately on a series of surveys 
of a number of Post Office grades, including that of Postmen, and the “ first round ” 
survey of the Postmen was completed in April, 1957. Eight other surveys were 
completed in the first year of the Unit’s operations. 

8. The determination of the programme, after this, was arranged by the Steering 
Committee so as to provide one year’s work at a time, though in the early stages 
there was some difficulty in judging what would constitute a year’s work. Eighteen 
surveys, mostly of smaller classes, were completed in the second year, and surveys 
of major classes, including the Administrative Class, the Executive Class, and the 
Works Group of the Professional Classes were completed, or almost completed, in 
the third year. 

Movement towards a regular pay research “cycle” 

9. By this time it was becoming apparent that the full process of pay research — 
that is to say, not only the Unit’s own researches, but the planning and preparation 
of the Surveys beforehand and the analysis and use of the Reports afterwards — 
were heavier tasks and were taking longer than was expected ; and that it would be 
desirable to try to arrange the timing of surveys of related classes more rationally. 
It was not easy to see how the pay research procedures could be simplified or 
shortened without loss, and the implication was therefore that there should be a 
move in the direction of confining pay research to the more important classes, 
leaving smaller classes to be dealt with by means of “ pay links ” with pay research 
classes. This question was discussed during the negotiation of the National Pay 
Agreement of I960, and this Agreement provided for the main classes and grades 
to be surveyed in accordance with a five-year cycle, other grades to be fitted in as 
the Unit’s work load permitted. 

10. The National Pay Agreement of 1960 has been superseded by the Civil Service 
Pay Agreement of February 1964. This provides for a four-year cycle for pay 
research, the programme to consist of main grades and classes, and such smaller 
grades as can be fitted in. The Steering Committee now has the task of fitting the 
main grades and classes into the four-year cycle on as sensible a basis as possible. 
Because of negotiations on a possible revision of the 1960 National Pay Agreement, 
and subsequently on the rather different 1964 Pay Agreement, discussion has so far 
been confined to the first two years only of the current four-year cycle, which began 
in July 1963. 

11. In the period October 1956 to December 1962, the Unit completed 81 surveys. 
In the circumstances of a four-year cycle chiefly for the main grades and classes, 
the high yearly number of surveys represented by this figure is not likely to be 
reached again. 

Pay Research Procedure 

12. When the programme for the year has been determined, the first step, in 
respect of each class to be surveyed, is to consider the composition of the “ internal ” 
and “ external ” surveys. In the course of the internal surveys the Survey Officers 
examine, in Departments, the work done by the civil servants concerned, and the 
Controlling Officer — 

“holds a discussion with the officers concerned with the object of ensuring 
that everyone has a sound knowledge of the work of the Civil Service grade, 
that the key points to watch in examining work may be comparable are clearly 
identified, and that common standards are applied in making outside com- 
parisons ”. (First Report of the Civil Service Pay Research Unit, 1957, 
paragraph 24.) 

In the external survey comparisons are sought by the Unit in a number of outside 
concerns, for the most part by the process of first-hand examination, not by 
correspondence. (The Unit’s working methods are described in the First Annual 
Report in some detail, and have not subsequently changed materially.) 

13. Both parties — i.e. the management on the one hand and the Staff interests 
on the other — have a close interest in the ground covered by the internal survey, 
and in the choice of fields of comparison outside. If the class being surveyed 
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is a general service class (that is to say a class, like the Executive Class, the 
members of which may be employed throughout the Service) it is the Treasury, 
on behalf of the management, which discusses the internal and external fields 
with the Staff Association concerned, and then jointly with them and the Unit. 
If the class is a Departmental Class (that is to say a class, like the Postmen, 
employed in one Department only) the Department concerned takes the lead 
in these detailed discussions. 

14. Guidance about the field of selection for the external survey was given 
by the Royal Commission, in paragraphs 145-147 (and the corresponding recom- 
mendations in paragraph 769). The normal procedure is for the agreed selection 
of outside concerns to be listed under various headings (e.g. public boards: 
distributive trades: manufacturing industry) and for the parties to agree upon the 
number of concerns to be visited in each group. But the final choice of which 
of these outside concerns is to be visited is made by the Unit: and concerns in the 
private sector are not subsequently identified by name when the Unit prepares its 
Report. This helps to preserve the confidentiality of the material made available to 
the Unit by outside employers. 

15. When the fields for the internal and external surveys have been settled 
between the parties, the Official and Staff Sides are not further concerned (unless 
questions arise about the fields for the internal and external surveys) until the 
Report is presented to them by the Unit. 

16. The Report is usually a lengthy document. In the first Chapter, the Unit 
comments on general features of the survey, draws attention to any special 
problems which have been encountered, and explains the methods by which 
these problems have been dealt with. Each remaining Chapter covers one of the 
fields of comparison (e.g. the distributive trades). It discusses the scope of the 
survey in the firms visited, and covers questions like grading, recruitment, training, 
prospects, and the method of settling pay and conditions. There are full and 
detailed job descriptions, and a final judgment on the comparison with the Civil 
Service grade. Information about the pay and conditions of service (including 
superannuation) of the posts regarded as comparable is given in Annexes to each 
Chapter. 

17. With the delivery of the Report to the parties the role of the Unit is 
concluded, except to the extent that either Side, by agreement with the other, 
may seek clarification of factual points. 

Negotiation 

18. The remaining stage is to derive the appropriate Civil Service pay from 
the information in the survey, taking into account, as necessary, relativities with 
other grades within the service. This process involves negotiation between the 
representatives of the management and staff interests, and may be complicated by 
me nature of the evidence. 

19. The Royal Commission discussed in Section VII of Chapter IV of its 
Report several of the problems which are encountered in the process of analysis 
and negotiation. The outside rates for jobs regarded as comparable have to be 
adjusted to take into account quantifiable factors like superannuation contributions, 
or regular cash bonuses. Each adjusted rate is called a True Money Rate (para- 
graph 173 of the Report). Once the True Money Rates have been determined 
the right range in which to find the Civil Service raite is then normally around 
the median (paragraphs 172 and 173 of the Report). In arriving at the appro- 
priate Civil Service rate there may have to be some allowance made to take 
into account unquantifiable differences in conditions of service. At all these 
stages there may be scope for argument between the two Sides. If there is 
failure to agree the dispute is referred to the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal. 

Experience of Fair Comparisons 

20. The Royal Commission clearly recognised that the application of their 
principle of “ fair comparisons ” would not necessarily be a simple matter, either 
at the stage when the outside comparisons were being sought by the Unit, or 
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subsequently when the material made available by the Unit was being used by the 
parties in the negotiations about the Civil Service rates. 

21. The general difficulties seen by the Unit in carrying out its responsibilities 
have been described in its Annual Reports, and the relevant paragraphs are 
reproduced as Annex II* to the present paper. The emphasis is on the necessity 
of functional similarity between the jobs being compared, if valid and useful 
comparisons are to be made. 

22. Where the Pay Research Unit has encountered difficulties in individual 
surveys, these have been described in the Survey Report, and the negotiating 
parties have been aware of the problems from the outset. It has been rare, among 
some 90 surveys now completed and used by the parties, for a survey to be found 
unsatisfactory because no suitable outside analogues could be discovered by the 
Unit. 



J. J. S. Shaw, Esq., an Under-Secretary, and Mrs. M. E. Hedley-Miller, a 
Principal, of H.M. Treasury, called and examined. 



Chairman. 

48. Mr. Shaw, as I said this morning, 
it is entirely up to the parties as to how 
they present their case. We have the 
written record of the evidence submitted 
by the Treasury. You may either speak 
to it or draw our attention to the salient 

points in it, as you wish. (Mr. Shaw.) 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to 
read to the Committee the Treasury 
memorandum. What we were really try- 
ing to do there was to give to those 
members of the Committee who were not 
members of the Royal Co mm ission the 
general background on the principle of 
fair comparison, and the practical way 
in which it had been applied over the 
years. I do not think there is anything 
I would want to add to what we have 
said there, though I will very willingly 
elaborate on any points. 

49. I have a very general question in 
relation to this document and the ex- 
tracts from the annual reports of the Pay 
Research Unit set out in Annex II*. Do 
you think it fair to say that fair com- 
parison as a principle within the Pay 
Research Unit seems to have narrowed 
somewhat to functional similarity from 

1957 to the last report? Yes. I think 

sometimes too great a contrast is drawn 
between the Tomlin doctrine and the 
Priestley doctrine. The Tomlin doctrine 
was not a doctrine which said that you 
must base the pay of the Civil Service 
on trends. They did in fact suggest, as 
was brought out in the Priestley Report, 
a system of fair comparison. What 
Priestley did was to precise that, to a 
considerable extent. It is certainly true 



that one relies apparently more now on 
functional comparison, but it is a matter 
of degree rather than a complete 
difference of doctrine. I think too that 
there is perhaps a tendency to regard 
functional comparisons and what as a 
term of art we have come to call factorial 
comparisons as very sharply divided from 
each other ; but in fact they shade into 
each other. It is only very rarely that 
you find in the outside world work which 
is precisely identical with the work of the 
Civil Service grade. Indeed, quite often 
where you would expect almost to find a 
mirror image in the outside world it is 
not quite a mirror image. The Unit 
therefore in deciding whether work is 
exactly comparable, closely comparable, 
or broadly comparable has to quite an 
extent got to rely on factor comparison 
in deciding what sort of comparability 
exists. They are not sharply divided from 
each other. If one looks at the two 
reports. Survey No. 2 in 1957 and No. 68 
in 1961-62f, you will find that on both 
occasions the Unit relied very largely 
on functional comparison, but on both 
occasions — and this includes the last 
survey — it was supplemented by factorial 
comparison. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

50. Could I ask Mr. Shaw to comment 
on the reduction of the number of types 
of work that were comparable in a real 
sense with postmen’s work? Is this in 
fact the last answer? Are there not likely 
to be many more categories of work that 
are so comparable? And, outside those 
four, what type of comparison do you 
seek to extract from the other 84, or such 



* Reproduced as Appendix XI to this record, 
t See extracts printed as Appendix to the Committee’s Report. 
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others as you may consider? This is 

perhaps a point which the Post Office 
witness could deal with better than I 
can, because this is a departmental grade 
and I did not do these negotiations. But 
my im pression is that this idea of reduc- 
tion is really wrong, taking one survey 
and comparing it with another. In fact 
the second survey was a much more wide 
ranging survey than the first ; in 1957 
something like nine organisations were 
looked at, and almost four times as 
many in 1961-62. The reduction we are 
talking about is, as Mr. Smith was saying, 
that only three or four of the 88 or 90 
analogues which the Unit deemed to be 
broadly comparable covered all the sorts 
of duties which 75 per cent, of the post- 
men were performing. It is not 
impossible that, if you widen the area 
of search, you will find more analogues ; 
but pay research is a very time-consuming 
process, and quite apart from it being 
time-consuming there is a limit to the 
tolerance of the outside firms into which 
the Unit is going. The Unit does not just 
ask for written information, it actually 
goes in and studies the job ; it is a bit 
of a nuisance. So that is why we always 
seek to reach agreement on the field 
between the parties, together with the 
Unit at the end, because the Unit knows 
what is practicable. I was rather 
surprised to hear this morning that agree- 
ment had not been reached, because if 
so it is the first occasion on which I 
have known this to happen. My under- 
standing had been that, before the Sur- 
vey was actually started by the Unit, 
agreement had been reached between 
the parties, because that is the normal 
form. There is a bit of give and take 
in this, of course: one party wants to 
add this in and the other party that, 
and in the end it has always been pos- 
sible to settle this. 

Sir Andrew Crichton. 

51. But surely that is what Mr. Smith 
told us? He told us that the fields for 
selecting analogues had been agreed, 
that 88 analogues had been discovered, 
and then it was the Pay Research Unit 
which said that only four were strictly 
comparable with the particular grade 
which contains 75 per cent, of the Post 
Office people. I think that is a brief 

statement of what Mr. Smith said? 

No, not quite, I think. 

Chairman. 

52. In paragraphs 16 to 20 of the 
Union’s memorandum we have the 



statement that certain jobs were dropped 
in the second survey as compared with 
the first, and these jobs included the bus 
conductors and the gas and electricity 
meter readers and collectors. Mr. Smith 
said that those had been dropped out in 
the second survey, as an illustration of 
a field in which there had not been 
agreement. Do you know why the Unit 
would drop a series of jobs, which had 
been in the first survey, from the second 

survey? 1 think that in the case of 

bus conductors — perhaps my Post Office 
colleague can enlarge on this — the Unit 
found there was not sufficient similarity 
of work to make a comparison. 

53. This comes back to the question 
on work similarity being the thing which 
is being emphasised more and more as 
the Surveys have gone through the 
years. What importance do you attach 
then to what has been called here the 
factor /similarity? In paragraph 664 
the Commission said specifically that 
work comparisons are part of the task, 
but that they may well have to be sup- 
plemented by more general comparison, 
which is at any rate at its minimum a 
factor comparison: it may mean more, 
but at its minimum it must mean that. 
Would not the bus conductor and the 
gas meter reader be in the factor com- 
parisons, as something in which you had 
a broadly comparable skill, integrity and 

responsibility? 1 think that what the 

Priestley Commission was saying — and 
this has been borne out by the experi- 
ence of the Unit — is that when you can 
make functional comparisons you 
should make them, because you 
can make them much more closely and 
they carry very much more conviction. 
But there may be occasions on which 
you just cannot get a sufficiency of 
broadly comparable work in the outside 
world, and then you may well have to 
supplement that by factorial compari- 
son. But factorial comparison is a 
highly subjective process ; it does 
involve an act of judgment in the end, 
very subjective judgment, and it should 
therefore be used with great care. As 
we have always interpreted paragraph 
664, they were saying: “Find yout 

functional comparison if you can, but 
you may have to supplement that in the 
area of similar work by factorial com- 
parison ”. So I would say it is very 
much a second best. But as I was saying 

earlier on, I think it is a mistake to 
% 
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think that when you do functional com- 
parisons no factorial comparison is 
involved in that, because in fact it is 
built into it, because work is so rarely 
identical. 

Mr. Feather. 

54. But if there are no functional 
comparisons, the Unit do make, and 

have made, factorial comparisons? 

It has very rarely been done. 

55. Very rarely, I know, but it has 

been done? Even in the case of the 

first postmen’s survey, the Unit had 
already said that, whilst factorial com- 
parisons can help in assessing functional 
comparison, they cannot have the same 
clarity and conviction which compari- 
son of a directly similar job carries, 
particularly when there is no agreement 
on the weight to be accorded to different 
factors, and that therefore it had for 
the most part related its comparisons to 
those tasks with direct comparison. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

56. It appears to be a fact that only 
three or four jobs lent themselves to 
job comparison. Suppose there had been 
none — four is not, after all, very far 
from none: what then would the Unit 

have done? It might not have done 

anything at all. We did mount one sur- 
vey of artificial eye-makers and eye- 
fitters in the Civil Service and in effect 
it was impossible. If you seek to rely 
on factorial comparison, it has almost 
any result. 

57. What kind of statement would the 
Pay Research Unit then have made? 

Simply that it could not do the job. 

It was then remitted back to the parties. 

Lady Wootton. 

58. The Unit has made quite a num- 
ber of surveys, both of small classes 
and of big classes like the Executive 
and Administrative Classes. Has it been 
the Unit’s experience that the postmen’s 

survey was exceptionally difficult? 

I do not think it was exceptionally 
difficult. I think it was more difficult 
than some others. As I have said, I can 
think of a few that could not, in fact, 
be done. 

59. And there were others that in 
fact produced a result. Would you say 
that it was exceptionally difficult? — - 

1 No. 

60. Among the more difficult? No, 

I would not have said that, unless you 



say that you must find in the outside 
world a job which has together all the 
various functions of a Civil Service job. 
That does narrow the choice outside. 
Then normally you can do functional 
comparison. In fact, out of getting on 
for nearly 90 surveys, the number of 
occasions on which factorial compari- 
sons has had to be used is only some- 
thing of the order of twelve. 

Mr. Feather. 

61. Arising out of the artificial eye- 
makers and fitters, and the Customs and 
Excise officers referred to in the same 
paragraph, you said that you could not 
find any functional comparison, and yet 
you go on to say : “ In these and a few 
other surveys we were obliged to con- 
sider occupations which were quite 
different from the Civil Service occupa- 
tions and to make judgments based on 
broader considerations than are involved 
in the obvious and clear-cut comparison 
of like with like.” They must have been 

based on factorial comparisons? No. 

As I said, they shade into each other. 
It is a mistake to think that on the one 
hand we have functional comparison 
and on the other factorial comparison. 
You very rarely find anything identical, 
and then you have the degrees ranging 
out from a mirror image to something 
you can barely recognise in the mirror. 
The further you are forced out the more 
you have to rely on factorial 
comparisons. 

62. And that you did? We had to 

rely in the case of the Customs officers 
to a much greater extent than in the 
case of the postmen on factorial 
comparison. 

Chairman. 

63. In relation to functional compari- 
son how do you suggest that Mr. Smith’s 
point be met, namely that the comparing 
of various parts of a task or job is at 
the end of the day not a fair comparison 

of the whole of the job? I do not 

think you can generalise about this. First 
of all the parts may not be very dis- 
similar if you look at the parts separately 
from different aspects. A great deal 
depends on the extent to which a part 
may be more important or highly paid. 
For example, there was mention this 
morning of driving. Driving in London 
tends to be fairly well remunerated. But 
if you had, say, somebody who did driv- 
ing as a small part of his job, that does 
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not mean that he should be paid the 
same as a London bus driver ; it is 
one thing to drive a bus all day and quite 
another to drive for a short time. In 
doing a factorial comparison you really 
have to break down into elements the 
mental requirements, the physical 
requirements, the conditions of service 
and so on, and it really depends on to 
what extent these are important. I do not 
think you can have any sort of general 
formula. I think that is the versatility 
point really: a matter for negotiation 
between the parties. 

64. Versatility and weighting are 

matters of negotiation rather than fact 
finding? Yes. 

65. Although the fact-finding unit’s 

survey would presumably have in it com- 
parisons with other drivers? Yes. 

66. And then in negotiation one would 

say that, although there is driving there, 
there is a small part of driving in this 
particular job because it includes some- 
thing else? It is not- the Unit’s job 

to pronounce judgment except on the 
job comparison, whether factorial com- 
parison or functional comparison. It is 
entirely right that they should draw 
attention to a factual matter, and that 
they should split down the grades in a 
certain way and find the analogues for 
this particular aspect of the job and so 
on. It is for the , parties to deal with 
that in negotiation subsequently. 

67. Would you expect agreement on 
seeking comparisons with more than 
four other jobs in relation to sorting, 

delivery and collection? There is 

obviously not the slightest objection, 
within the limits of what the Unit prac- 
tically can do, to their finding as many 
analogues in the outside world as they 
can. I am sure that, if the Union put 
the point, the Post Office would be will- 
ing to agree to more intensive search for 
comparable work. 

68. Where you have a job such as a 
postman, where there are no other post- 
men in file outside world, is it not fair to 
saly that you cannot split the job into 
parts and out of fair comparison alone 

get a complete picture? This is not 

an ideal world in which one can ever 
be certain, even when you have mirror 
images outside, that you are really get- 
ting the right answer. You — when 1 
say you I include the Unit — you can 
only do your best to find, on the basis 
of functional comparison supplemented 



by factorial comparison, the best answer 
you can arrive at. If in the course of 
negotiation there are subsequent dif- 
ferences, then there is the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal. 

69. You are saying that the Unit plays 
its part in the pay research survey, and 
then it is for the parties in their negotia- 
tions to give due weight to the whole? 

Yes. Of course, the views of the 

parties on what wage they should be 
getting may be different. 

70. But that is a matter' for negotia- 
tion? Yes. 



Sir Willis Jackson. 

71. This morning I referred to the 
primary and secondary principles of the 
Royal Commission, the second being 
internal relativities. Have you any view 
on this? How often has it been invoked? 
Does it come in as a possible factor to 
invoke under circumstances where there 
is rather limited functional comparison? 

It certainly comes in as a secondary 

principle. Internal relativities divide into 
two sorts: vertical relativities and hori- 
zontal relativities. I think that it is a 
fair summary of what Priestley said and 
I think consistent with the doctrine of 
fair comparison, that vertical relativity 
is more respectable than horizontal rela- 
tivities, because if in the Civil Service 
you attach too much importance to hori- 
zontal relativities then you will never re- 
flect a changing outside world, for in- 
stance, where one lot of people formerly 
highly remunerated become less so. 
Vertical relativities play quite a large 
part because very often we put one grade 
in a hierarchy into pay research ; we do 
not put all grades in. On the basis of 
the report on the one grade one has to 
fit the others into a reasonable working 
relationship. Horizontal relativities are 
much more rarely employed except in 
those cases where you actually have more 
formal pay links. You have a grade in 
the Civil Service which is perhaps very 
similar in the sort of work it does to 
another, and you link it pay-wise, and 
then there is horizontal relativity. 

72. This comes in very seldom? 

Vertical relativities come in quite a lot. 
Horizontal relativity in the form of 
pay links comes in quite often, 
as a matter of deliberate policy 
and agreement between the staff associa- 
tions and the departments. 
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Lady Wootton. 

73. In paragraph 664 there is a hint 
that the fact-finding unit might have 
been a special Post Office unit. Has 
there ever been any discussion that the 
Post Office unit ought to be a separate 

one? 1 think that this arose simply 

because there was a special little unit in 
the Post Office. This is before my time, 
but to the best of my knowledge when 
the Pay Research Unit was set up for 
the Civil Service as a whole I do not 
think there was any suggestion that there 
should continue to be a separate unit for 
the Post Office. 

74. Has there been one since? No. 

75. I wonder if I might ask for clarifi- 
cation about the exact role of the par- 
ties as distinct from the role of the 
Unit. Let us take a thoroughly hypo- 
thetical case. Let us assume that the 
Unit has got its field settled after dis- 
cussion. It has gone out and looked 
for its analogues, and it has come back 
with analogues, and all the analogues 
are paid a great deal less than the Civil 
Service class whose pay is under discus- 
sion. The Unit then leaves the facts at 
that and it would be for the parties to 
say: “ O.K., let’s forget the facts and 
start all over again somewhere else 
Would that procedure be regarded as 
being within the framework of what the 

Commission recommended? What 

has more normally happened is where 
the Unit has gone out and produced 
information which shows that the ana- 
logues in the outside world are more 
highly paid. In the sort of case you 
envisage, at any rate in recent years, 
we have said in the course of negotiation 
that we will leave the pay as it is. But 
that is for the parties. 

76. If, for the sake of argument, we 
imagine that the outcome of the Unit’s 
investigations in some hypothetical case 
suggested that a Civil Service class in 
question was grossly overpaid, what 
happens to these facts? Are the facts 

aid before parties and the parties can 
ay : “ Forget it ; the fair comparison is 
learly not appropriate in this case?” 

s that what happens? I would not 

ike to say that the Official Side would 
always say, when a lower result is pro- 
duced, that it should be forgotten about, 
because I would say equally that, if a 
survey has produced, as has happened, 
very substantial increases, the staff asso- 
ciation would hardly say: “Let’s forget 
it.” But this is a matter for the parties. 



77. The Unit has done its job when it 
has discovered these facts, whether they 

are acceptable or not acceptable? 

Yes: that is entirely for the parties. 



Chairman. 

78. May I come back to paragraphs 
16 and 17 of the extract from the Annual 
Report of the Pay Research Unit for 
1961-62? Is it right to say that they are 
now dispensing with some comparison of 
qualities such as skill and initiative and 

of the type of worker required? No.. 

I think that, if I can come back again 
to what I said earlier on, they are not 
wholly dispensed with. As you realise, 
of course, the Unit is a completely inde- 
pendent body. We do not write these 
reports ; the Unit writes them. It is 
governed, very unusually, by a steering 
committee of which I am the Chairman 
and the Secretary-General of the 
National Staff Side is the Vice-Chairman. 
I think it is true to say that over the 
years the Unit— and after all it has built 
up probably more expertise on this one 
thing than any other body in the world 
— has fortified its early conclusion that 
factorial comparison on its own is a 
highly subjective process and you ought 
to base yourself as far as you possibly 
can on functional comparison. But 
having said that, to some extent it does 
use, as it did in the second postmen’s 
survey, factorial comparison in order to 
determine just how comparable a job 
is with the Civil Service job. 

79. In paragraph 664 the Royal Com- 
mission said that any such direct close 
functional work comparisons “may well 
have to be supplemented by more general 
comparison on the lines indicated by 
the Union of Post Office Workers, 
namely by looking at the skill, initiative 

and responsibility”, etc.? But they 

were supplemented on this last occasion, 
to the extent that they entered into the 
two categories of functional comparison 
which the Unit used. 

80. But they were supplemented as to 

functions and not as to factors? The 

Royal Commission did say in relation to 
“ broadly similar tasks ”. The functional 
comparisons are all described as 
“ broadly comparable ”. 

81. In paragraph 17 of its Annual 

Report for 1961-62 the Unit says : 
“ Comparisons based on such broad 
criteria are so general as to offer little 
useful guidance ”? 1 think they are 
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there thinking primarily of factorial com- 
parison without any similarity of work 
at all. 

82. Was not this what was covered 
in paragraph 152 of the Royal Commis- 
sion report: “the content of the work 
may not be even broadly comparable but 
it may be possible to make some com- 
parison of quality such as skill and 
initiative and of the type of worker”? 

1 think it would be fair to say that 

the Commission, not having done this 
job, perhaps thought that factorial com- 
parison was easier than in practice the 
Unit has found it to be. I do not think 
they perhaps realised that disassociated 
with similar work it is so highly sub- 
jective. 

83. If the Unit cannot do it, is it not 

legitimate for it to be used in the course 
of negotiation by virtue of the existence 
of these paragraphs in the Royal Com- 
mission report? 1 think these points 

were raised both in the survey and in 
the course of the negotiations. 

84. You are saying in effect that the 
Unit, as a result of experience over the 
last ten years, thinks that it cannot do 

much about it in a survey? No, I 

was not quite saying that. I was saying 
that even in the first survey, of which 
the results were found to be satisfactory, 
the Unit relied largely on functional 
comparison. In their wisdom four or 
five years later they relied to a lesser 
extent on factorial comparison, because 
experience had shown how very difficult 
it was. 

85. The Royal Commission themselves 
in paragraph 152 did recognise quite 
specifically that factorial comparisons 
had a part to play in relation to the 
case where the Civil Service work may 
not be even broadly comparable with 

that outside? It all depends on what 

sort of situation you are in. If we can 
leave on one side the versatility point, 
a survey which produced according to 
tests on the functional comparison basis 
88 to 90 analogues is reckoned to be a 
pretty worthwhile survey. 

86. None of these being analogues 
which are direct and clearly acceptable? 

That was why I said leaving on one 

side the versatility point, because that is 
the point there. Had you broken down 
the job into its various elements and you 
could only find three or four jobs in the 
outside world where all these things were 
done, you would be back to your versa- 



tility point, which is a factor you have to 
deal with by negotiation. 

87. Plus the point of integrity: it may 

be that all these things are done in the 
outside world, but you require greater 
integrity in a Post Office combination of 
these? It depends what you are com- 

paring with. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

88. It seems to be a fact that there 

are only three or four jobs which lend 
themselves to proper comparison. With 
this small number of jobs it seems to me 
quite probable that the number of people 
performing those jobs is smallish. At 
what point would you argue that the 
number became so small that it did not 
lend itself to a justifiable basis for com- 
parison? 1 do not think it is 

right to say that it is narrowed down 
to four. It is very rare that you find in 
the outside world the mirror image of a 
Civil Service grade, whether you are deal- 
ing with Postmen or Clerical Officers or 
Executive Officers. There is quite a wide 
range of difference in the analogues. 
What, after all, the Priestley Commission 
was saying was that, if on a functional 
basis you can get broadly comparable 
jobs, not precisely comparable jobs, that 
is what you should primarily rely upon. 
From this point of view the Unit on this 
occasion produced nearly 90 analogues ; 
looking at it from the general standpoint 
of the Treasury, we would regard that a 
satisfactory survey. 

89. In other words, you are really 

regarding the whole of the 90 as 
relevant? Yes. 

90. Notwithstanding that for many of 

them they are very fringe in the func- 
tional sense? Not very fringe. 

Lady Wootton. 

91. But they are really only, as it were, 

part postmen, they are not whole post- 
men? That is right. 

92. Therefore you have to find a 
formula for compounding all the bits 

to make a whole postman? 1 do not 

think you can find a formula. This is 
where the subjective element comes in in 
the negotiations. 

Mr. Feather . 

93. Let us say you took a works 
messenger, a man who carries a satchel 
and walks round the works delivering 
and picking up at certain points. There 
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is an elementary similarity at that point. 
Do you start building up, for example, 
and say the postman carries so much 
extra responsibility, so many extra duties, 

different time-keeping and so on? 

The Unit builds up in that way. 

94. So the Unit do take that into 

account? They shade into each other. 

You get jobs which are not really identi- 
cal in the outside world, and then the 
Unit has to make its decision as to 
whether it is dealing with something 
precisely comparable, broadly comparable 
or not really comparable at all. Then 
you are bound to look at what the duties 
are: there is one chap who is carrying 
newspapers, another bank notes and so 
on. These factors are taken into account. 

95. Is this why bus conductors were 

eliminated? It was the Unit which 

regarded the bus conductor as not doing 
sufficiently similar work. 

Chairman. 

96. It was regarded as being sufficiently 
similar work in 1957. “ The content of 
the work may not be even broadly com- 
parable but it may be possible to make 
some comparison on the basis of skill 
and initiative”: I presume that that is 
how the bus conductor got in in 1957? 

This was, after all, in 1957, and in 

Survey No. 2, which was mounted before 
even Survey No. 1 had been done. 
People were finding their feet. There is 
no doubt about it: when the second 
round surveys are done, they are done 
with a knowledge on the part of the 
parties and the Unit itself which we just 
could not have had on the first round. 

Lady Wootton. 

97. Just to follow up a little further 
this problem of trying to build up a 
whole postman out of the part postman: 
take, let us say, the chap Mr. Feather 
describes, who goes round the works, 
who has a very limited responsibility, but 
does in fact deliver things ; he is a small 
part of a postman, but the postman has 
more responsibility. You then fmd.some- 
body who does something not quite the 
same but appears to equate for respon- 
sibility. You then say that a postman 
drives and so you find the nearest com- 
parable form of driving. Do you not 
then build up in the Unit a rate which 
is compounded of all those elements 
weighted in accordance with your 
estimate of their importance in the com- 



plete postman’s work? Not in the 

Unit. The Unit produces the facts. 

98. Just as the line between functional 
and factorial is not absolutely clear, the 
line between the facts and the interpre- 
tation, I fancy, sometimes gets a little 

bit vague? Very seldom, because the 

Unit has a very clear directive as to 
what its functions are. It is a joint 
directive, because the staff associations 
would resent as much as we would do 
what we regard as the business of 
formal negotiation being taken over by 
the Unit. 

Mr. Feather. 

99. The Unit is happiest when it is 

comparing like with like? That is the 

easiest. 

100. It gets unhappy when there is a 

great deal of difference? 1 do not 

know whether it is happier with the 
mirror image, but I think it finds it 
easier. I do not think it follows at all 
that it is less happy about one end 
result than another. I think that it is 
easier when you have the mirror image, 
and they are comparable. 

101. If it is easier the Unit ought 

to be happier? 1 am a Scot, Sir! 

102. The further the Unit gets from 
the mirror image, the less sure it is, 
until it gets to the point where it begins 
to wonder. In paragraph 17 of the 
Unit’s Annual Report for 1961-62 it 
says: 

“Earlier reports have expressed the 

Unit’s view that comparisons based 

on such broad criteria are so general 

as to offer little useful guidance.” 

So at that point it begins to eliminate 

and forget? What it is particularly 

unhappy about is relying simply and 
solely on factorial comparison without 
looking for very broadly similar work. 
The difference is as simple as saying 
that it can recognise similarity of skill, 
knowledge, conditions of service, and 
so on, when functions are similar. It 
is less easy to find something that has 
the same skill, the same responsibility, 
the same conditions of service, regardless 
of what the chap functionally is doing. 
That is where it is particularly highly 
subjective. 

103. So that if there is no' functional 
comparison and the Unit does not par- 
ticularly like factorial comparison, where 

is the basis for fair comparison? 

You are talking about a situation which 
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did not come to pass in the case of the 
postmen. 

104. Which may exist? It could 

exist. We have had surveys where they 
had to be discontinued. 

Chairman. 

105. But in the case of postmen you 
could not get a direct comparison, as 
you could in the case of clerks. The 
only comparison that could be got 
would be by taking parts of the task? 
It is not completely direct. 

106. I was thinking of comparisons 
for clerical officers or even for the 

administrative grades? Even there the 

idea that you look at a post in the Civil 
Service and a post in the outside world 
and one is a mirror image of the other 
is not true. Particularly in relation to 
the Executive and Administrative Classes 
the jobs can be very different. 

107. Am I right in thinking you do it 
by points on a broad band as compared 
with a broad band in a large number 

of industries, public and private? 

You look for work which is as nearly 
functionally similar to the Civil Service 
job as you can find. 

108. The Royal Commission said that 

in that case you ought to look at some 
jobs in public industry, some in private 
industry? We do. 

109. And even at universities, if I 
remember the paragraph! To come to 
one more general question. At various 
points in the Report, if one can draw 
attention to the references in paragraphs 
659, 662 and 664, the Royal Commission 
referred to the fact that in the case of 
the manipulative grades rates of pay 
had been related to those of outside 
industrial workers in a way that what 
are normally regarded as Civil Service 
rates are not, and' in 659 we have the 
reference to broad bands of skilled 
workers in outside industry in the evi- 
dence of the Union of Post Office 
Workers. Then in paragraph 152 we 
have mention of the quality factors. 
Then in the Report, when they were 



talking about hours of work and annual 
leave : in paragraph 248 the official view 
was that the hours worked were rather 
less than the average in outside industry, 
but in line with fair comparisons and 
were fair and reasonable. Then in para- 
graph 249 the Commission say : “ We 
believe that the comparison with 
industry is the correct one”. Is there 
any stage at which you would say there 
should be a comparison with industry 
and industrial rates, outside a compari- 
son with the particular job? Mr. Smith 
asked for a comparison with broad bands 

of skilled and unskilled workers? 1 

think it would cut across the whole 
basis of the Priestley doctrine of fair 
comparison. You would not really be 
comparing like with like. It is essential, 
if one is going to reflect the outside 
world in the Civil Service, to do func- 
tional comparison as best you can. As 
we noted earlier in the morning, the 
Priestley Commission precisely rejected 
this idea of using trends. I am certain 
that “ hours in outside industry ” is 
being used in a different sense from 
the “ outside worker I think it is 
simply a reference to outside the Civil 
Service and not to industry as such. 

110. And, of course, if you cannot 

refer to industry generally, you could 
not refer to manufacturing industry in 
particular? Yes. 

Lady Wootton. 

111. But you would have no objection, 

if you could find somebody in manu- 
facturing industry who was like a post- 
man, to using him? None at all, 

no ; on the contrary we would welcome 
it. 

112. I just want to get the point clear 

that there is not a feeling of profound 
dissimilarity between industry as such 
and Civil Service as such. It is just 
that you are sceptical of finding com- 
parable jobs in manufacturing and 
industry? Yes. 

Chairman. 

Thank you very much ; that completes 
it as far as we are concerned. 



{The witnesses withdrew ) 
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MEMORANDA OF EVIDENCE BY THE POST OFFICE 

I. Interpretation of Paragraph 664 of the Royal Commission's Report: 
View of the Post Office 

664 . of the Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
^ ?r 55 ^ appea . rs • m one °f the chapters dealing with the second part of the first 
Sf 7 ? Co ? 1I T ussl cii’s terms of reference. It forms part of an explanation whv 
the Commission had not there and then recommended new rates of pay for the 
Post Office manipulative grades as it had done for other Civil Servants. Although 
the paragraph clearly bears on any use of the “ fair comparison ” principle to 
revise the pay of Post Office manipulative grades, its position in the Report shows 
that it would be wrong to look to that paragraph for the main definition of the 
principles involved. It has to be read not only in its immediate context, but 
also in the light of other sections of the Royal Commissions’ Report, notably 
Chapter IV dealing with the principles of pay. 

2. The Post Office takes the view that the Commission intended that the nav 
of postmen like that of other grades — should be aligned as closely as possible 
to the rates of pay for similar tasks in outside employment, due allowance being 
made for differences in conditions of service. The Commission envisaged that 
data for this purpose would be provided by the fact-finding unit, but foresaw that 
m the case ol such grades as postmen there might be a paucity of data derivable 
rrom precisely similar tasks and that it might, for that reason, be necessary to 
supplement such data by “looking at the skill, initiative and responsibility required 
for the work of [postmen] and for broadly similar tasks outside the Service” 
The crux of the matter is that comparisons should so far as possible be with 
closely similar work, and, if there are not sufficient comparisons with closely 
similar work, then it may be necessary to resort to comparisons with work onlv 
broadly similar. y 

« 3 f a The ^* m0n ° f ^ St ?r ffi - Ce Wor . ker f’ il seems, agrees with this interpretation 
as far as it goes The Union maintains, however, that it is further necessary 
to keep the pay of postmen in a suitable relation to the average earnings (excluding 
overtime) of workers in manufacturing industry, so that a widening gap should 
not develop between the remuneration of postmen on the one hand and workers 
in manufacturing industry on the other. The Union bases this interpretation of 
paragraph 664 on the phrase on the lines indicated by the Union of Post Office 
Workers together with the views expressed by the Union representatives who gave 
evidence to the Royal Commission. 6 

? ost ° ffice bas beea unable to ““P 1 this interpretation principally for 
the following reasons: * J 

(a) The Union’s argument which relates specifically to manufacturing 
industry, does not accord with any of the views on record as having been 
expressed by the Union to the Royal Commission. In the course of arbitration 
proceedings last year, the Union explained that this comparison had been in 
the mmd of Mr. Geddes (as he then was) when he referred to the pay of a 
skilled man in outside industry as being about 196s. a week (Q1592) The 
Commission, however, in using the phrase “ the lines indicated by the Union 
°' ™ Office Workers , must have been referring to what was on record 
which includes no specific reference to manufacturing industry. Moreover’ 
Lord Geddes is Tin record as saying that “ the proper way in which the pay 
of the manipulative grades should be measured was to choose certain classes 
of workers m outside industry only if it could be reasonably shown that 
those workers were performing the same type of work or were required to 
(Q?606 h ) Same qUaIltleS “ tbe P erformance that work as our people.” 

(J) There is nothing elsewhere in the Commission’s Report to show that 
the Commission intended the pay of postmen in particular or of the Post 
^“poUtive grades generally to be determined on a different basis 
from that of other civil servants. On the contrary, paragraph 87 of the 
Report shows that the Commission regarded it as important that the principles 
adumbrated m Chapter IV should apply to the whole Civil Service And 
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paragraph 664 expressly states that the Commission did not think that the 
application of fair comparison to the Post Office manipulative grades was 
impossible. 

(c) It is specifically stated in paragraph 664 of the Report that the. comparisons 
“on the lines indicated by the Union of Post Office Workers " to which the 
Commission referred were comparisons with “ broadly similar tasks ”, and, 
when postmen are concerned, that clearly does not embrace the whole range 
of tasks in manufacturing industry. 

(d) The concept behind the Union’s interpretation of this paragraph seems 
in direct contradiction to paragraphs 131 and 132 of the Commission’s Report. 

( e ) If the Commission had intended postmen’s pay to be fixed with regard 
to average earnings in manufacturing industry, it would have been necessary 
for it to indicate what should be done when comparison with the pay for 
broadly similar work and comparison with average earnings in manufacturing 
industry led in different directions, and it did not do so. 



II. Exchanges relating to the interpretation of paragraph 664 
of the Royal Commission’s Report and the setting up of the Committee 

1. The Union of Post Office Workers raised the question of paragraph 664 of 
the Royal Commission’s Report in its statement of case to the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal in 1962 on a claim for a 7| per cent, increase in pay for most 
of the Union’s grades, including postmen. The Union said: 

“ The Royal Commission [in paragraph 664] refers to a suggestion made by 
the Union of Post Office Workers for more general comparison based on skill, 
initiative and responsibility, but the Union’s suggestion included looking at 
‘ broad bands of skilled workers in outside industry ’, and the Post Office has 
not interpreted the Royal Commission’s observations on those lines.” (Para- 
graph 28.) 

and 

“ . . . since 1956/1957 notwithstanding the central pay settlements, manipulative 
pay has fallen seriously behind the movement of aVerage pay in outside 
manufacturing and other industries.” (Paragraph 31.) 

On this point, the Post Office statement said : 

“The Post Office cannot accept the Union’s argument . . . for two reasons, 
which are, in short, that the comparison between the grades concerned in the 
claim and workers in manufacturing and other industries is not a fair one — the 
work of the two groups is far from being ‘broadly comparable’ — and that 
the figures used by the Union are not on the same basis for the two classes 
of workers.” (Paragraph 23.) 

2. In 1963 the Union’s statement to the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal, on a 
pay claim for postmen arising from the Pay Research Survey on that grade, included 
the following : 

“The Union has for many years been concerned with the level of pay in 
the very large area of employment represented by the manufacturing industries. 

Postmen are largely recruited from the same field as workers in manufacturing 
industry. They are aware of the continuing increase of the latter’s average 
pay and of the growing disparity between it and their own pay. 

The Union raised this matter in its evidence to the Civil Service Royal 
Commission and the latter, in its Report, paragraph 664, indicated the need 
to supplement job comparisons by the more general comparison the Union 
had in mind. The Union therefore considers it relevant to the negotiation 
on postman’s pay that the gap between the maximum pay of the postman 
grade and the average pay (excluding overtime) of adult male workers in 
manufacturing and other industries was in October last 31s. 9d. a week, com- 
pared with only 8s. lid. a week in July 1956, after the first fair comparison 
settlement of postmen’s pay.” (Paragraphs 35-36.) 
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best course now would be to embark at once on a discussion of the appropriate basis 
for surveying postmen’s pay that ordinarily would not be undertaken until shortly 
before the next Pay Research Survey This was rejected by the Union on the 
following day in a letter from which the following are extracts: 

“Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the Government attitude in this 
dispute has been the obstinate refusal on one plea or another to concede 
an independent committee of inquiry, which would concern itself not only with 
the interpretation of Royal Commission dicta, but the problems of quality 
of service, recruitment, labour turn-over, retention etc., and indeed with 
the present sadly low level of industrial relations between the Union and the 
Post Office administration.’’ 

and : 

“There is perhaps no point in continuing discussion about the Royal 
Commission recommendations on “fair comparison”. I must, however, 
repudiate that I have been asking for something outside that principle. There 
can be nothing fair in comparisons which ignore that 9£ million manual workers 
are engaged in manufacturing and other industries, but in any case the Royal 
Commission expressly included within its definition comparisons in which 
“the content of the work may not be even broadly comparable but it 
may be possible to make some comparison of qualities such as skill and 
initiative and of the type of worker required ”. 

The possible use of such comparisons between postmen and manufacturing 
workers is what the Union proposed to the Royal Commission which took it up 
and identified it as emanating from this Union, yet we are asked to accept that 
in effect the Royal Commission did not know what it was doing. You 
interpreted our case as being concerned with the effect of “ fair comparison ” 
on postmen, not our other grades and not with the principle itself. I have 
already explained that I accept fair comparison as defined by the Royal 
Commission, including their suggested possible use of supplementary com- 
parison. They made that suggestion in connection with all our main grades, 
but it is for postmen that it has most relevance. 

8. The Union shortly afterwards announced its intention of resorting to industrial 
action, and on the 13th April the Chancellor wrote as follows: 

“ In your letter of 8th April you make it clear that you cannot accept any 
of the ways in which we have already suggested that our differences of view 
about the pay of postmen might be resolved. As I understand it, you do not 
challenge the independence or impartiality of the Civil Service Arbitration 
Tribunal, but you consider that it is not the appropriate body to give a ruling 
on the proper interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Priestley Commission’s 
Report in so far as it relates to the pay of postmen. 

The Postmaster General and I have given further thought to an alternative 
body to consider the proper interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Priestley 
Commission’s Report insofar as it relates to the pay of postmen, and we have 
decided to make a further suggestion in the hope of resolving the present 
impasse. We are willing to appoint a special ad hoc committee to deal with the 
point of interpretation, if you for your part will agree to accept the findings 
of this committee on the interpretation of the Priestley Report and agree also 
that negotiations on the pay of postmen should then be pursued in the normal 
way in the light of the committee’s findings with reference to the Arbitration 
Tribunal if at the end of the day any difference on the appropriate increases 
in pay for postmen still remains unresolved. 

The Postmaster General and I would be glad to have a further talk with 
you if that would help.” 

9. On the following day there was a further discussion between Ministers and 
the Union. A copy of the minutes is appended * In the event the Union accepted 
the Chancellor’s suggestion, and, after further informal consultations, the Committee 
was appointed on the 28th April 1964. 

* Reproduced as Appendix XII to this record. 
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Chairman. 

113. Mr. Daniels, we have received 
the two memoranda of evidence which 
have been submitted by the Post Office, 
and they have been circulated. Would 

you like to speak to these? (Mr. 

Daniels .) Thank you, Sir. The issue 
briefly is whether the Royal Commis- 
sion’s Report requires that postmen 
should be paid, as the Post Office think, 
what they could expect to get elsewhere 
for doing similar work, or rather, as 
the Union thinks, rates that reflect in 
some measure the trend of earnings of 
the average worker, averaged over the 
unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled 
workers, in manufacturing industry. The 
Post Office interest in this question 
is merely that it wants to conform to 
the intentions of the Commission. Its 
reasons for advocating a particular 
interpretation of paragraph 664 of the 
Royal Commission’s Report are simply 
that it sees that interpretation as the 
only one that is consistent with the rest 
of the Report and with the circumstances 
in which the paragraph came to be 
written. It believes that the Union’s 
alternative interpretation rests on a mis- 
understanding. The Post Office views on 
this are elaborated in the statement that 
we have submitted to the Committee, 
and I do not think that I need either 
read that statement or elaborate on what 
is in it. I would like to stress that, 
because I do not read it, that does not 
mean that I do not regard this as a 
very important — the most important — 
part of the views of the Post Office on 
this question. I would like, with the 
agreement of the Committee, not to read 
the statement or elaborate on it, but to 
speak about one or two points which 
appear in the Union’s evidence, or which 
have come up in the course of the oral 
evidence of the Union or the Treasury, 
and on which I have made some notes. 
I will take them as nearly as I can in 
chronological order. 

I should perhaps say at the outset that 
the evidence shows misunderstandings on 
a variety of matters, some of which go 
rather a long way from paragraph 664. 
I am not blaming the Union for these 
misunderstandings — it takes two to make 
a misunderstanding — but there are mis- 
understandings about such matters as 



the postmen higher grade, and even 
about Post Office policy towards the 
postal services. These are very import- 
ant questions, but this obviously is not 
the place to debate them. 

I want to concentrate on the interpre- 
tation of paragraph 664, and also on the 
circumstances in which that question 
acquired importance. Now the Union 
in their evidence say that the difference 
of view on this particular paragraph 
became apparent to them in 1957. I 
am not clear why that was, because they 
also say, in paragraph 43 memo- 
randum of evidence, that the Union were 
satisfied that the settlement then reached 
was a fair one in the sense of the Royal 
Commission’s Report. We certainly 
have no record of any disagreement in 
1957 about this particular paragraph, 
nor indeed have we any record of the 
Union’s reserving its right, as it says 
in paragraph 14, to return to this or to 
any other similar question. We see the 
difference as emerging first in the latter 
part of 1961, and thereafter progressively 
acquiring prominence in negotiations 
between the Union and Post Office, 
until, of course, it culminated in the 
setting up of this Committee. There 
had, it is true, been some difference of 
opinion earlier on in 1961 about the 
question of the field of search for ana- 
logues. I did not always catch very 
clearly what people were saying, and I 
am a little bit uncertain whether it was 
in fact said in the end that the field 
of search for analogues was agreed or 
not. In order to make it clear, let me 
say quite definitely that the field of 
search for analogues was agreed between 
the two parties and the Union. The 
Union may, of course, have been dis- 
satisfied with the field, but it agreed to it 
nonetheless. It seems now that the 
agreement did not go as deep as we 
supposed at the time, but we thought 
there was really full accord between us 
on that. 

Perhaps I could just make a not very 
important point, on a question of fact. 
Paragraph 20 of the Union’s memo- 
randum says that the second survey 
added some comparisons in manufac- 
ture— which is right — but took away 
the gas and electricity meter readers and 
collectors, and bus conductors. In fact 
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best course now would be to embark at once on a discussion of the appropriate basis 
for surveying postmen’s pay that ordinarily would not be undertaken until shortly 
before the next Pay Research Survey”. This was rejected by the Union on the 
following day in a letter from which the following are extracts : 

“Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the Government attitude in this 
dispute has been the obstinate refusal on one plea or another to concede 
an independent committee of inquiry, which would concern itself not only with 
the interpretation of Royal Commission dicta, but the problems of quality 
of service, recruitment, labour tum-over, retention etc., and indeed with 
the present sadly low level of industrial relations between the Union and the 
Post Office administration.” 

and: 

“There is perhaps no point in continuing discussion about the Royal 
Commission recommendations on “ fair comparison ”. I must, however, 
repudiate that I have been asking for something outside that principle. There 
can be nothing fair in comparisons which ignore that 9? million manual workers 
are engaged in manufacturing and other industries, but in any case the Royal 
Commission expressly included within its definition comparisons in which 
“the content of the work may not be even broadly comparable but it 
may be possible to make some comparison of qualities such as skill and 
initiative and of the type of worker required ”. 

The possible use of such comparisons between postmen and manufacturing 
workers is what the Union proposed to the Royal Commission which took it up 
and identified it as emanating from this Union, yet we are asked to accept that 
in effect the Royal Commission did not know what it was doing. You 
interpreted our case as being concerned with the effect of “ fair comparison ” 
on postmen, not our other grades and not with the principle itself. I have 
already explained that I accept fair comparison as defined by the Royal 
Commission, including their suggested possible use of supplementary com- 
parison. They made that suggestion in connection with all our main grades, 
but it is for postmen that it has most relevance. 

8. The Union shortly afterwards announced its intention of resorting to industrial 
action, and on the 13th April the Chancellor wrote as follows: 

“ In your letter of 8th April you make it clear that you cannot accept any 
of the ways in which we have already suggested that our differences of view 
about the pay of postmen might be resolved. As I understand it, you do not 
challenge the independence or impartiality of the Civil Service Arbitration 
Tribunal, but you consider that it is not the appropriate body to give a ruling 
on the proper interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Priestley Commission’s 
Report in so far ,as it relates to the pay of postmen. 

The Postmaster General and I have given further thought to an alternative 
body to consider the proper interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Priestley 
Commission’s Report insofar as it relates to the pay of postmen, and we have 
decided to make a further suggestion in the hope of resolving the present 
impasse. We are willing to appoint a special ad hoc committee to deal with the 
point of interpretation, if you for your part will agree to accept the findings 
of this committee on the interpretation of the Priestley Report and agree also 
that negotiations on the pay of postmen should then be pursued in the normal 
way in the light of the committee’s findings with reference to the Arbitration 
Tribunal if at the end of the day any difference on the appropriate increases 
in pay for postmen still remains unresolved. 

The Postmaster General and I would be glad to have a further talk with 
you if that would help.” 

9. On the following day there was a further discussion between Ministers and 
the Union. A copy of the minutes is appended.* In the event the Union accepted 
the Chancellor’s suggestion, and, after further informal consultations, the Committee 
was appointed on the 28th April 1964. 

* Reproduced as Appendix XII to this record. 
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Chairman. 

113. Mr. Daniels, we have received 
the two memoranda of evidence which 
have been submitted by the Post Office, 
and they have been circulated. Would 

you like to speak to these? (Mr. 

Daniels.) Thank you, Sir. The issue 
briefly is whether the Royal Commis- 
sion’s Report requires that postmen 
should be paid, as the Post Office think, 
what they could expect to get elsewhere 
for doing similar work, or rather, as 
the Union thinks, rates that reflect in 
some measure the trend of earnings of 
the average worker, averaged over the 
unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled 
workers, in manufacturing industry. The 
Post Office interest in this question 
is merely that it wants to conform to 
the intentions of the Commission. Its 
reasons for advocating a particular 
interpretation of paragraph 664 of the 
Royal Commission’s Report are simply 
that it sees that interpretation as the 
only one that is consistent with the rest 
of the Report and with the circumstances 
in which the paragraph came to be 
written. It believes that the Union’s 
alternative interpretation rests on a mis- 
understanding. The Post Office views on 
this are elaborated in the statement that 
we have submitted to the Committee, 
and I do not think that I need either 
read that statement or elaborate on what 
is in it. I would like to stress that, 
because I do not read it, that does not 
mean that I do not regard this as a 
very important — the most important — 
part of the views of the Post Office on 
this question. I would like, with the 
agreement of the Committee, not to read 
the statement or elaborate on it, but to 
speak about one or two points which 
appear in the Union’s evidence, or which 
have come up in the course of the oral 
evidence of the Union or the Treasury, 
and on which I have made some notes. 
I will take them as nearly as I can in 
chronological order. 

I should perhaps say at the outset that 
the evidence shows misunderstandings on 
a variety of matters, some of which go 
rather a long way from paragraph 664. 
I am not blaming the Union for these 
misunderstandings — it takes two to make 
a misunderstanding — but there are mis- 
understandings about such matters as 



the postmen higher grade, and even 
about Post Office policy towards the 
postal services. These are very import- 
ant questions, but this obviously is not 
the place to debate them. 

I want to concentrate on the interpre- 
tation of paragraph 664, and also on the 
circumstances in which that question 
acquired importance. Now the Union 
in their evidence say that the difference 
of view on this particular paragraph 
became apparent to them in 1957. I 
am not clear why that was, because they 
also say, in paragraph 43 memo- 
randum of evidence, that the Union were 
satisfied that the settlement then reached 
was a fair one in the sense of the Royal 
Commission’s Report. We certainly 
have no record of any disagreement in 
1957 about this particular paragraph, 
nor indeed have we any record of the 
Union’s reserving its right, as it says 
in paragraph 14, to return to this or to 
any other similar question. We see the 
difference as emerging first in the latter 
part of 1961, and thereafter progressively 
acquiring prominence in negotiations 
between the Union and Post Office, 
until, of course, it culminated in the 
setting up of this Committee. There 
had, it is true, been some difference of 
opinion earlier on in 1961 about the 
question of the field of search for ana- 
logues. I did not always catch very 
clearly what people were saying, and I 
am a little bit uncertain whether it was 
in fact said in the end that the field 
of search for analogues was agreed or 
not. In order to make it clear, let me 
say quite definitely that the field of 
search for analogues was agreed between 
the two parties and the Union. The 
Union may, of course, have been dis- 
satisfied with the field, but it agreed to it 
nonetheless. It seems now that the 
agreement did not go as deep as we 
supposed at the time, but we thought 
there was really full accord between us 
on that. 

Perhaps I could just make a not very 
important point, on a question of fact. 
Paragraph 20 of the Union’s memo- 
randum says that the second survey 
added some comparisons in manufac- 
ture — which is right — but took away 
the gas and electricity meter readers and 
collectors, and bus conductors. In fact 
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the gas and electricity meter readers, 
though not the others, were included in 
the second survey, but they were stated 
by the Unit to be not comparable — the 
words used were “ outside the scope of 
the survey”. 

In connection with the 1962 survey, I 
should like to clear up a point — perhaps 
it has almost cleared itself up in the 
discussion, but I would like to refer 
specifically to it. In paragraph 60 of the 
Union’s evidence, they say: “It is per- 
tinent to ask why the Post Office would 
not agree to have comparisons made 
by the Pay Research Unit conform- 
ing to their stated interpretation of para- 
graph 664 ”. The answer to that is that 
the Post Office does regard the compari- 
sons made in this survey as conforming 
to paragraph 664. They were all of them 
based on a broad similarity of work, 
and it has always seemed to the Post 
Office quite clear that all the compari- 
sons that paragraph 664 envisaged being 
made were comprised within this field 
of “broadly similar tasks”. Certainly 
all the comparisons that were made in 
this particular survey were comparisons 
of broadly similar tasks ; there was some 
functional similarity. In the event the 
differences between the Union and the 
Post Office that arose from this survey 
were such that we had to have recourse 
last year to arbitration. This question 
that the Committee has now got to con- 
sider, whether or not the import of 
paragraph 664 of the Report is that post- 
men’s pay should reflect the trend of 
earnings in manufacturing industry, was 
one of the issues that was argued before 
the Tribunal, but there were other issues 
argued, most of which, I think, have 
been touched on in evidence today. 
There are one or two of those that I 
would like to mention, and, if I can, 
lispel some misunderstanding that 
eems to exist about them. 

First of all the view attributed to the 
Post Office in paragraph 78 of the 
Union’s evidence. This concerned a 
matter of the different categories of 
postmen’s work. I think I detected, while 
he Treasury was giving evidence, that 
here was perhaps some misunderstand- 
ing about the basis on which these cate- 
gories were established. These are not 
parts of a postman’s work in the sense 
that they make up every postman’s job 
(or most, because there are a few post- 
men’s jobs that are not covered by this 
at all, though the general run of post- 



men’s work is covered by this). It is 
not the case that a postman’s work is 
made up of a little bit of category A, 
a little bit of B, a little bit of C, for 
instance. Each category is the work of 
a particular class of postman. Category 
B, about which a lot has been said, 
covers postmen who do sorting, delivery 
and collection, and comparisons, only 
four in the case of category B, were 
found with people who combined more 
or less that range of functions. Category 
A is the same thing with the addition 
of driving, and comparisons were made 
between that group of people and out- 
side occupations with a similar span of 
functions. So these are not part of the 
postman’s work in the sense that every 
postman does most of these ; every post- 
man does one of the jobs in this cate- 
gory, although they may go from one 
category to another at different times in 
the course of their career or, on some 
occasions, more frequently than that 
might suggest. To some extent they are 
mobile between categories, though I sup- 
pose the general run do in fact spend a 
fairly long time on duties falling in one 
category. One of these categories, 
Category E, is quite small: parcel open- 
ing and re-packing for Customs examina- 
tion is a very small group. 

However, that was a digression. Para- 
graph 78 of the Union’s memorandum 
says that the Post Office took the line 
that no difference of weighting should be 
attached to a comparable job because 
it fell into one of these categories rather 
than another. I am afraid we did not 
make our point of view sufficiently clear 
on this. We were not at all opposed in 
principle to weighting true money rates 
in the various categories according to the 
numbers of postmen employed in those 
categories. Our conception of the job 
of the Pay Research Unit is essentially 
that it is to ascertain what would be paid 
outside the service for work similar to 
that under survey, and that conception 
obviously demands that we should adopt 
any measure that is consistent with good 
statistical practice to allow for differences 
between the Civil Service grade and 
its outside analogues. Our objection — if 
that is the right word to use — to this 
particular form of weighting was merely 
that the true money rates of all these 
various categories were all clustered in 
the same region of pay, so that giving 
them different weightings would have 
little or no effect on the median. We did 
not in fact at the time work it out, but 
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we have since calculated that to weight 
the true money rates in this way would 
raise the median by 3d. a week. 

In paragraph 79, and also in its oral 
evidence, the Union make the point that 
I they do not consider that four jobs on 
which 230 men are employed provide 
I an adequate foundation for fair com- 
I parison to determine the pay of 100,000 
I postmen. The fact that there are 100,000 
I postmen is not, I think, particularly rele- 
I vant, because if it was adequate to 
determine the pay of one it would be 
adequate to determine the pay of 100,000. 
The point is whether the existence of 
only four analogues in Category B is a 
i serious defect in the survey. We can 
| say right at the start that of course 
| it would have been nice to have had 
more. In any sort of statistical sampling 
the bigger the sample you can get the 
better. But it is really quite a wrong 
conception to think of these four Category 
B true money rates as the foundation of 
the comparison on which the pay of post- 
men is based. In our view the survey 
would still have been quite adequate for 
|ts purpose even if there had been no 
| Category B comparisons at all, because 
I all the skills that are involved in Cate- 

| gory B are found also in the other 

categories. We would still have had quite 
an adequate basis for fixing the pay of 
postmen without those four particular 
true monfey rates. 

On the question of weighting, not in 
respect of the different categories of 
postmen, but in respect of the numbers 
of people employed on similar work 
outside, as the Unit had only found — 
and indeed were only asked to look in — 
a limited field of four industrial groups 
in manufacturing industry for their 
analogues, under the system of weighting 
we used the rates in manufacturing jn- 
I dustry carried the weighting of" these 
I four industrial groups. In the Union’s 
opinion they should have received the 
weighting of all the industrial groups. 
They make the point that the industries 
included in the survey employed this 
type of worker to the extent of some 
173,000, whereas in all manufacturing 
industries on the same basis there would 
be another 260,000. We do not agree that 
this is right in principle at all. 

There are two ways in which you can 
look at this weighting operation. What 
you are studying is essentially a sample 
drawn from the whole field of employ- 
ment. This is a very rough way of 
weighting, that is not in question — 



perhaps I should in passing make the 
point that the bulk of the true money 
rates that we are dealing with are 
clustered into a fairly narrow range. I 
have a graph*, which it may be con- 
venient if I were to hand in, which makes 
this point clear. This graph, you will see, 
has true money rates along the hori- 
zontal axis, and the height of the pillars 
shows the number of true money rates 
which were found in ranges of a width 
of five shillings. There is one curious 
one which has got out by the right 
hand margin. It is not in quite the right 
place, but is not very far from its right 
place. But the rest are clustered pretty 
well with a fairly clear maximum. This 
means that, unless you have a rather 
curious system of weighting, you are not 
likely by any system of weighting to 
move the median rate very far from the 
unweighted median. I just make that 
point to justify the fact that the weighting 
system that we used is perhaps rather 
rough and ready. Incidentally, we 
expressed willingness to look at any other 
system of weighting that the Union might 
like to suggest, but they indicated that 
they were in agreement in principle 
with what we were doing, though they 
wanted to make certain adjustments 
which we thought to be not in accordance 
with good statistical practice to do. One 
of these adjustments was the one about 
which I started to speak, this question of 
the weighting of manufacturing industry. 

What we did was to give each true 
money rate a weight proportional to the 
number of people in this occupational 
group in the particular industrial order. 
Obviously we gave no weight to those 
orders in which no rate fell, because 
what we do not know we cannot take 
mto account. To put it another way, all 
we can do where we do not know is to 
assume that in fact those people are 
paid the median. If you were going to 
make an assumption that would be the 
only assumption you could make, and 
that has precisely the same effect as 
leaving them out of account. 

We did, as a matter of interest, con- 
sider what would have happened if we 
had, in defiance of good statistical prac- 
tice, increased the weighting of all the 
true money rates of the analogues in 
manufacturing industry in proportion to 
the total number of people employed in 
manufacturing industry as against those 

* Reproduced as Appendix XHI to this 
record. 
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in the group surveyed. On the basis of 
the Union’s figures here it is 433 over 
173, 433 being the sura of the 173 and 
the 260 (all thousands) not in the survey. 
The result of doing that would have 
been to raise the median by 9d. a week ; 
so that even had we made some allowance 
on these lines, which we think it would 
have been wrong to do, certainly wrong 
to do without carrying out a similar 
operation with the non-manufacturing 
industries, it would not have led to any 
substantial change in the position in 
which we found ourselves when we went 
to arbitration last year. 

I must apologise for digressing so far 
into this question of last year’s arbitra- 
tion. I do not want to re-traverse the 
ground of the arbitration, or to debate 
the merits of a particular survey, but as 
these points received some prominence 
in discussion I thought I ought to touch 
on them. 

After the arbitration, which gave a 
result which the Union found very dis- 
appointing, the course of events began 
which was set out by the Post Office in 
the memorandum on the exchanges 
relating to the interpretation of para- 
graph 664. I do not think I need say 
anything about those. I can come 
straight now to the point of the inter- 
pretation of paragraph 664. I have 
already said that I do not want to 
repeat the views that are in our written 
evidence, but there are two points that 
the Union has raised that are not 
covered in our evidence, and I would 
like to say something on those. 

Before saying it, perhaps I should, 
without repeating the written document, 
just recall in one sentence, what our 
written document says. It says_ in 
essence, that we think that the Unions 
interpretation of paragraph 664, that the 
Royal Commission intended some sort 
of relativity to be maintained with 
earnings in manufacturing industry, is 
not sustainable on the wording of para- 
graph 664 itself, that it is inconsistent 
with the rest of the Report, and that 
the Union’s main argument for it-— that 
the Commission had been impressed by 
and had adopted a proposal of the 
Union— is pure surmise, and in the 
absence of any record of this particular 
proposal seems highly improbable. 

The Union have put forward two 
additional arguments in their written 
evidence. First, there is the point made 
in paragraph 24 and paragraph 52, on 



which Mr. Shaw touched, but not 
relating it precisely to this argument, in 
which the Union say in effect that they 
must be right about paragraph 664, 
because if the Post Office were right it 
would mean that postmen would be 
worse off now than they would have 
been under the Tomlin formula. I 
imagine that the Committee will not 
want to bring into its deliberations 
either the merits of the Tomlin formula 
or the various practices to which it gave 
rise. But I would point out that this 
argument assumes a view of the Tomlin 
formula that, as Mr. Shaw said in 
another connection, the Post Office has 
never accepted. I am certainly not j 
going to try to summarise the Tomlin 
formula in a few words, but Mr. Shaw 
made the point, and in fact the Treasury 
made the point to the Royal Commis- 
sion, who quoted the Treasury’s words 
in paragraph 82. The Royal Commis- 
sion said: 

“The view submitted to us by the : 
Treasury and generally endorsed by 
other official witnesses was that the 
Tomlin Commission were right in 
indicating that the prime consideration 
in fixing the pay of any Civil Servant 
should be the current rate of pay for 
comparable work in outside employ- 
ment.” 

That is not so very far from the 
principles of the Priestley Commission. 
But the two Commissions’ views were 
not identical on this question, and the j 
possibility that the Priestley principles 
might on occasions lead to lower pay 
than the Tomlin formula certaiifiy 
seems to be present, and it seems to be 
present quite irrespective of the inter- 
pretation of paragraph 664. It is as 
much present on the Union’s interpreta- 
tion as it is on ours: and, indeed, why 
not? There is nothing in the report of 
the Priestley Commission to suggest that 
the Commission intended its principles 
never in any circumstances to result m 
pay lower than had been arrived at by 
the Tomlin formula. 

The other point in favour of their 
interpretation that the Union make and 
that is not covered in our written 
evidence is in paragraph 71 of their 
memorandum, where they say that the 
Post Office interpretation of fair com- 
parison would not be regarded as fair 
by postmen because it is unreasonable 
to expect postmen and postmen higher 
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grade to believe that a method of com- 
parison is fair which ignores the high 
and rising levels of pay in manufacturing 
industry, which employs in all some 
9 million workers. And they make the 
point in paragraphs 6 and 98 that the 
Royal Commission stressed that civil 
servants were entitled to feel that their 
pay was not unreasonable. In para- 
graph 96 of their Report the Royal Com- 
mission were clearly weighing their 
words pretty carefully. That is clear 
from the fact that they said in the 
previous paragraph that one could never 
achieve the ideal of getting a civil 
servant to think that his pay was fair, 
though apparently they thought that it 
was possible to achieve the object of 
convincing him that it was not unreason- 
able. One has to read this particular 
phrase in its context. In order to see 
its meaning one has to read from the 
beginning of paragraph 95 to the end of 
paragraph 97. I think that those three 
paragraphs read together support the 
Post Office interpretation of paragraph 
664 up to the hilt. I will not read these 
paragraphs aloud, but I would ask the 
members of the Committee to read those 
three paragraphs and, if I might, suggest 
that they should ask themselves the 
questions: is it not the case that every- 
thing that is said here of the individual 
civil servant is true of the individual 
postman? And is it not clear therefore 
that the Commission must have thought 
it right that the postmen should be 
paid, in the words of paragraph 97, 
“what other responsible employers pay 
for comparable work”? That is all I 
have to put forward by way of comment 
on the evidence we have so far heard. 

Chairman. 

114. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Daniels, for your evidence and the com- 
ments on the evidence so far. Once 
again the question is: what is broadly 
comparable work or a broadly compar- 
able task? And as I understand the 
Post Office contention, looking at skill, 
initiative and responsibility is a supple- 
ment only in the context of broadly 
similar work or a broadly similar task? 

Yes. As I see it, as a general rule, 

when you are looking for work in out- 
side industry with which to compare a 
particular job, you have a small nucleus 
of jobs which are, perhaps one may say, 
as nearly identical as one could well have 
a job — Mr. Shaw used the term “ mirror 
image ”, Generally speaking those 



would be — not necessarily, but generally 
— relatively few. Then you can widen 
the field by a gradual process — I do not 
think there is any hard and fast line to 
be drawn — a gradual process of admit- 
ting work which is not quite the same, 
but clearly has a strong family resem- 
blance. And of course, the looser your 
comparison, the more jobs you are likely 
to find to compare with it. You can look 
upon the field perhaps as a sort of circle ; 
it can be of larger or smaller radius. 
And as I see it, what the Commission 
were saying in paragraph 664 was that 
you should compare in a field that was 
large enough to provide sufficient data to 
be a good statistical exercise, so to speak, 
not to fail on the size of the sample, 
but that provided you could do that 
you should keep the radius as small as 
possible. I take that to be the purport 
of the words in paragraph 664 : “ While 
we agree with the Post Office that this 
sort of comparison is always a very 
broad business, we think that every effort 
should be made by means of the im- 
proved machinery, etc., to make it as 
close as is possible ”. 



Sir Willis Jackson. 

115. Mr. Daniels, may I ask a ques- 
tion apropos of this table of true money 
rates? This covers the whole of the jobs 
which are reasonably comparable that 
the Unit has studied, I take it, and of 
course the degree of comparability will 

vary over this spectrum? These are 

true money rates of analogues, all of 
whom were stated by the Pay Research 
Unit to be broadly comparable. We 
found that there were sufficient of these 
where the statement of the Unit was 
that they were broadly comparable to 
enable us to leave aside all the others, 
so that this was limited to those which 
were said to be broadly comparable with 
postmen in one or other of the cate- 
gories. 

116. There are inside this spectrum 
a number which are much more closely 
comparable than others, I take it? — — 
Presumably there must be degrees in 
this, as in any sort of comparison, but 
this is not really a matter for us. We 
work on the basis of the assessment by 
the Unit, and as the Unit has assessed 
these as broadly comparable, that is all 
that we are concerned with. They have 
been certified as broadly comparable by 
the Unit. 
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117. But would it be possible for you 
to say where in this spectrum the small 
number — I think a number of four was 
mentioned — the small number of very 

closely comparable jobs lie? In the 

true money rate table there is a column 
marked “ Category ”, and you will see 
the letter “ B ” appearing four times. 

118. Those which are regarded as most 

closely comparable have not been dis- 
tinguished from those less closely com- 
parable in your weighting of these ana- 
logues? No, indeed ; but I made the 

point earlier that if one were going to 
weight — and we were not opposed in 
principle to some form of weighting— 
if one were going to weight these cate- 
gories, the only basis on which one could 
reasonably do it would be on the basis 
of the number of postmen employed in 
those categories. That would give the 
“ B ” rates of course a relatively much 
larger weight than the rest, but if we had 
in fact done that, it would only have 
altered the median by 3d., because all 
these categories are pretty evenly spread 
about the median on this pillar graph. 

119. I am making the point that some 
of the analogues appear to be more 
comparable than others, and in getting 
the median you have not weighted these ; 
or have you? I am not saying that it 
would be justifiable, I am merely asking 

whether you have? No. The median 

of 219s. 6d., which is shown on this table 
and which was the basis on which we 
went to arbitration, does not include any 
weighting other than the industrial 
weighting for the outside analogues. Had 
we weighted also in respect of the cate- 
gory so as to give the greatest weight to 
those rates which were comparable with 
the 57 per cent, of postmen in category 
B, then we should have arrived at a 
median rate of 219s. 9d. Our objection 
to this weighting was not an objection 
in principle at all ; it was merely that 
we had already seen that in fact it could 
not have much effect on the result. We 
were, you will recall, in a situation where 
the pay of postmen was some 11s. above 
the median rate we are talking about, 
so that an adjustment which only altered 
it by pence was really hardly material. I 
can, incidentally, give the Committee, if 
they would like it, the proportion of 
postmen in the various categories : there 
are 27 to 28 per cent, in category A, 
57 per cent, in category B, 8 per cent, 
in category C, 5 to 6 per cent, in category 
D, virtually nil in category E, and 2 



to 3 per cent, in category F. The great 
bulk are obviously in A and B. 

Lady Wootton. 

120. In this table you have your four 

category B comparables, but they are 
extraordinarily widely spread. One is 
getting 235s. 5d., one is getting 228s 9d., 
one is getting 219s. 9d., and one is getting 
183s. 5d. You can of course average 
those four or take the median of those 
four, but you are getting a very un- 
realistic picture. It suggests that the out- 
side world has no consistency at all, if 
these are the four types of worker who 
conform most closely to what we called 
earlier today the “ whole postman ”? 
One can only say that he has a rate 
which lies between 1 83s. 5d. and 

235s. 5d., which is a jolly big spread. 
In other words, it makes very little sense? 

Yes. Are you not saying that if you 

were working on the sample of category 
B it would be a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
sample? 

121. I think I am. 1 would agree 

with that, but the point I am making is 
that we are not working on a sample 
of four ; we are in fact working on a 
sample of 90, and you must bear in mind, 
for instance, that a postman in category 
A exercises all the skills of a postman in 
category B and driving in addition, so 
that he is not really something quite 
different from a category B postman, or 
even doing only a narrow part of the 
postman’s work. It can be said that 
every true money rate in this table 
relates to somebody who has been certi- 
fied by the Unit to be doing a job similar 
to that done by a substantial body of 
postmen. 

122. It is really A and B that is sub- 
stantial? That was only A and B I 

was talking of. We are talking of 100,000 
postmen altogether, so that is a fair 
number. 

123. Is not the spread of the whole 

table very considerable? The spread 

is fairly considerable, but there is a fairly 
well marked peak. 

124. It does suggest that the guidance 
which is given by the outside world is 
somewhat confused, to put it mildly? 

1 must say I would not have thought 

so. We are looking here at a sample of 
90 rates and, of course, the bigger the 
sample the wider the spread. 
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125. Not necessarily — — Not neces- 
sarily? Certainly enlarging the sample 
cannot lessen the spread and it would, 
therefore, I should have thought, tend, 
up to a point at any rate, to enlarge it. 
So to some extent I think this is a reflec- 
tion of the fact that by standards of pay 
research this is a very large sample. 

Mr. Feather. 

12 6. It is a broad band? Yes, but 

it includes that very pronounced peak in 
the middle. 

Chairman. 

127. What is the effect of the fact that 
there are only about six rates in category 
A as well as four in category 

B? Again they are widely spread 

around the median. What has been said 
of category B is true of category A, but 
in a less degree. 

128. Is it not a little troublesome that 
there are only ten rates there covering 
the two categories in which they are the 

largest numbers of postmen? 1 would 

really not have thought so. These various 
categories to some extent overlap ; there 

j is a similarity between the work. All these 
types of duty are the duties of the same 
grade and therefore, quite apart from the 
question of similarity of make-up, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they are 
all broadly of a similar value. If any 
group of these was markedly inferior 
work, obviously it should come under a 
different grade. Driving only appears in 
category A, but sorting appears in A, B, 
C, and in a measure in D, delivering 
appears in A, B and D, and collection 
in A, B and D. Those are, in fact, the 
main functions of postmen. Minor sort- 
ing and segregating only appears in D. 
Most postmen do a little of this at some 
time or another. Category E, I think, 
one can almost forget. Category F, 
segregating and portering, is the only one 
; that is really marked off at all consider- 
! ably from the others. If we were not 
satisfied in our own minds that one 
could fairly arrive at the rate of pay for 
postmen by the process of taking as a 
'( common sample these true money rates, 
certainly with some weighting to reflect 
the number of postmen in categories — I 
think that would be very reasonable — it 
§■ would really mean that we were not 
satisfied that these were duties that ought 
to be given to one grade. It would seem 
to point to some structural fault in the 
staffing arrangement. 



Sir Willis Jackson. 

129. I am bound to say I get a much 
clearer sense of having achieved a 
measure of comparability in what you 
have said about these jobs than I 
extracted either from Mr. Smith or from 
Mr. Shaw. Mr. Shaw, I thought, gave 
the impression that a lot of them were 
running very much into the factorial 
domain away from the functional 
domain, but you are really arguing that 
on a functional basis these are, in fact, 
sufficiently comparable to form a basis 
for assessment. This is what I have 

deduced from what you have said? 

I think that where what I said differed 
from what Mr. Shaw said was that Mr. 
Shaw, if I remember rightly, was speak- 
ing about the analogues that actually 
appear in the survey. Not all the jobs that 
appear in the survey were used in the 
true money rate table because some of 
the jobs surveyed were stated to be either 
outside the scope of the survey or in 
some cases were categorised by some 
such phrase as “ below postmen category 
B ”, or something like that. We confined 
our true money rate table entirely to jobs 
which were said to be “ broadly 
comparable”. 

130. In saying that you considered 
them broadly comparable, you mean that 
the Pay Research Unit, based on its 
experience now of 70 or so surveys, has 
in fact designated all these as comparable 
employment in the sense of paragraph 
664 of the Royal Commission’s Report? 
That is it. 

Chairman. 

131. Would you like to add anything 

to that, Mr. Shaw? (Mr. Shaw.) No. 

I was doing precisely what Mr. Daniels 
was talking about. There were altogether 
139 analogues in the Survey, and I was 
saying that factorial comparison was 
used as a guide as to whether you had a 
broad comparison or not. I am sorry I 
did not make this clear. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

132. I was left a little with the feeling 
that some of the jobs which now appear, 
according to Mr. Daniels, to go into the 
functional character, were spilling very 

much into the factorial one? (Mr. 

Daniels .) The very phrase “ below post- 
men category B ” or something like that 
implies some sort of subjective assess- 
ment and that is why we avoid using 
them if we can. If we had had much 
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fewer who were stated to be broadly 
comparable then we might have had to 
take some of those into account. 

Chairman. 

133. In either of the surveys have you 
compared jobs where the content was 
not broadly comparable (to quote the 
phrase from .paragraph 152 of the Royal 

Commission’s Report)? Yes, I think, 

in the case of the first survey. I hesitate 
a little about this because I was not 
doing this job at the time of the first 
survey, but I think I am right in saying 
that the job of bus conductors was stated 
by the Unit to have almost no per- 
ceptible resemblance to that of postmen. 
It <hd then go on to say that it could 
perhaps do some sort of factor com- 
parison (though I do not think that they 
used the term then), and they compared 
the amount of pressure under which the 
postman and the bus conductor worked, 
and the sort of arithmetical skill that 
he needed to have, and a few things 
like that. I think they did end up with 
some sort of general conclusion, but it 
was the fact that they had said right at 
the beginning that there was really no 
perceptible similarity that led us and 
the Unit to feel that there was no point 
in surveying them again in the second 
survey, especially as by that time the Unit 
had got so much more expertise that 
there was very little doubt that it would 
be able to find jobs that were broadly 
comparable, if not with the whole range 
of postmen’s work, with a substantial 
body of postmen’s work. 

134. Is the argument then in relation 
to paragraph 664 that after so many 
years working you now find a sufficient 
number of jobs with a functional simi- 
larity so that you need not rely at all 
on the supplementation by more general 
comparison on the fines indicated by the 

Union of Post Office Workers? Li 

general I think it is, but I must qualify 
that by saying that the more general 
comparison on the fines indicated by 
the Union of Post Office Workers was 
said to be by looking at certain factors 
required for the work of these grades and 
for broadly similar tasks outside the 
Service. That does seem to me to imply 
a fair measure of functional similarity. 

135. Relating that back to paragraph 
152, where they are talking about mak- 
ing work comparisons, they speak of 
comparison where the content of the 
work may not be even broadly com- 



parable. This is not the Union’s argu- 
ment ; the Union’s argument is that 
they want broad bands? Is not para- 

graph 152 talking quite generally, and 
saying that you may find a job where 
you cannot find anyone similar outside? 
We had these gentlemen who work 
with artificial eyes, or whatever it is they 
do, as a case in point. 

136. I understood that you dealt with 
that as a matter of internal relativities? 
— —That was not my concern. This is 
a matter for the Treasury, not for me. 

I know no more about this case than 
what Mr. Shaw said. But there you have 
a case, as I understand it, where there 
was no functionally similar work at all. 

I think that paragraph 664 does not go 
a & far as that. As I see it, they do not 
deal with the possibility that there would 
be no functional comparison. They 
th in k that it may be difficult to find 
close functional comparisons and in fact 
they say that they are not aware of any 
work containing the precise combination 
that goes to make up the postmen’s job. 
Therefore they think that any compari- 
sons where you have the precise sort of 
mirror image may have to be supple- 
mented, on our reading of this, by look- 
ing at the skill, initiative and respon- 
sibility of other work, but still of work 
that was broadly similar. They do not 
go on and say, as I suppose they might 
have done, that you might find within 
the manipulative grades someone for 
whom there is no outside comparison 
whatsover. But I take it the Commis- 
sion thought that was improbable. Indeed 
it is. 

137. This is of course the difference 

between the parties? You mean the 

interpretation of whether “ broadly simi- 
lar ” means an extremely broad band, 
whether it means the whole of manufac- 
turing industry, or a functional simi- 
larity? Yes, in that sense. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

138. I probably had not grasped the 
point, but I got the impression earlier 
that there had in fact been extracted 
only three or four jobs for which it could 
be argued there was reasonably close 
similarity. But as I have understood 
your contribution, you have really said 
that all the jobs which are covered by 
this table of true money rates are broadly 
comparable in the functional sense, and 
you then go on to say that that estab- 
lishes an adequate basis of comparability 
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in numbers and types of job for the 
application of the Royal Commission’s 
criteria. Is that what you are saying? 
Yes. 

139. I would like leave to ask Mr. 
Smith what he has to say on that? 

(Mr. Smith .) I will deal with it more 

than adequately when I return to the 
stand. 

Chairman. 

140. I ought to put to you the question 
we put to the Union of Post Office 
Workers, to see if there is agreement on 
this : what was the amount of agreement 
with the Union of Post Office Workers 
on the relevant outside comparisons in 

1957 as compared with 1961? (Mr. 

Daniels .) It is the task of the Unit to 
look for the analogues within a field 
defined by the parties. When I say 
“ defined by the parties ”, it is normally 
defined by the parties in agreement with 
the Unit : there are three parties involved 
in the agreement. In both cases there 
was agreement about the field, but it 
appears — though this has only recently 
emerged — that in 1961 the agreement on 
the Union’s part was perhaps somewhat 
reluctant. But in both cases there was 
complete agreement as far as formal 
agreement was concerned. 

141. Even to the dropping of collectors 

and bus conductors, as you understood 
it? Yes. Strictly speaking the agree- 

ment would not normally refer to the 
particular job. It would say, for instance, 
“ the Electricity Board ”, or “ a public 
service board ”. As a matter of fact in 
this particular case, it so happens that 
there was agreement on the particular 
job. There was agreement that they 
would look at the meter readers but not 
at the collectors. 

142. In relation to the interpretation 
of this paragraph, in your view is there a 
situation in which the rates in industry 
generally, or manufacturing industry in 

particular, could be referred to? Only 

the sort of circumstances to which the 
Royal Commission referred in their sec- 
tion on inflationary conditions. Leaving 
that aside, I would say not. I do not 
see how one could do that consistently 
with the principles of the Priestley Com- 
mission as we understand them. That 
is a point which is made in our written 
evidence, that it seems to us that, had 
the Royal Commission envisaged that 
we were going to look at some 



sort of relativity with pay in manu- 
facturing industry, they would surely 
have had to indicate what we 
were to do if these two criteria led in 
different directions. 

143. So far as your records are con- 
cerned, was the question of relating fair 
comparison to average wage rates in 
manufacturing industry mentioned either 
by way of reservation or otherwise in 

1957? (Mr. Daniels .) We have no 

record of any reservation. On the ques- 
tion whether there was any discussion 
of the relevance of manufacturing in- 
dustry when we came to consider the 
result of the Pay Research Survey, un- 
less my colleague can answer off-hand, 

I can only say I should require notice 
of that question. — (Mr. Broadbent.) No, 
we have no record of any such discus- 
sion. 

Lady Wootton. 

144. May I put to Mr. Daniels the 
same question as I put to Mr. Shaw? 

I understood Mr. Shaw to say that, had 
it been possible to find in manufactur- 
ing industry functionally comparable 
jobs all over the place, no one would 
have been better pleased than the Pay 
Research Unit. Would Mr. Daniels take 
the same view that the exclusion of a 
great part of manufacturing industry 
was not due to anything other than the 
difficulty of finding functionally compar- 
able jobs? It was not due to preju- 
dice against introducing a wider search 
as such? (Mr. Daniels .) No, cer- 

tainly not ; but I would at the same time 
just like to put on record the facts 
about this. The analogues were divided 
in this way in the 1963 survey — these are 
the analogues that were used for the true 
money rate table — : there were two 
public boards (British Railways and one 
of the air corporations), two banks, two 
other financial organisations, eleven re- 
tail distribution companies, four whole- 
sale distribution companies, one betting 
organisation, and ten manufacturing in- 
dustries, one in food, drink and tobacco, 
one in engineering and metals, three in 
electrical and radio, two in pharmaceu- 
tical chemicals, one in photographic 
chemicals and two vehicle companies. 
The work of the Post Office, so far as 
the postal service is concerned, is essen- 
tially work of transport and distribution. 
So I think that the balance of this sur- 
vey, in which there were fifteen whole- 
sale and retail distribution companies 
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and ten in manufacturing industries, is, 
if anything, rather over-strong on the 
side of manufacturing industry. That is 
not to say that the Post Office would 
in the least object to having more. This 
is obviously a point about which the 
Union feel very strongly, and our 
attitude towards it was in 1961, and I 
imagine will be on the next occasion, 
that we are very happy to take into 
account any job that is similar to that 
of a postman, wherever the Unit can 
find it. We should be quite happy to 
have them look more widely. There are, 
of course, two stages in this. We 
have first to agree where they are to 
look, and then they have to find. It 
might be that we could agree a much 
wider field and then they would not find 
these people. But one would assume 
that broadly speaking the wider one 
looks the more one is likely to find. 

Chairman. 

145. Is there at any stage a rough 
assessment of the particular combina- 
tion of all these duties which apply in 
the case of postmen? Is there at any 
stage, so far as the Pay Research Unit 
is concerned, an assessment of the whole 

of the postman’s duties? No, there 

was not in this last survey. Obviously 
the Unit will listen to the views of the 
parties, but, subject to anything said by 
the parties, it is free to tackle this job 
in the way that it believes to be the 
most fruitful. On this occasion it de- 
cided that it was not really possible to 
find a job which was closely similar in 
the sense that it not only resembled what 
a body of postmen was doing but also 
carried with it the liability to do the job 
which another body of postmen were 
doing. That would have made the task 
impossible. They could therefore only 
produce analogues who were doing work 
similar to that of a large body of post- 
men, and they left it to the parties to 
consider what sort of weighting should 
be applied to these categories, if any, 
and whether there was any versatility 
factor to be taken into account. In the 



event we should have been happy to 
weight, but we did not in fact do the 
weighting because it was clear that it 
would have no useful effect from either 
party’s point of view. We never got 
very far in discussion of versatility. On 
the basis of the way in which the com- 
parison had been done we felt satisfied 
that on balance, taking everything into 
account, the versatility of a postman was 
a little bit more than the average of the 
people in the table. It was not more 
than everyone in the table by any means, 
because we must remember that some 
of these people in the table had liability 
for other duties which were not at all 
similar to postmen ; they had a versa- 
tility of their own. We did indicate 
that we put some value on the versatility 
of the postmen, but we did not think that 
it would make up the gap that existed. 

146. In any event you regarded it as 
proper for negotiation, rather than fact 
finding? Yes, it was certainly a mat- 

ter that would have to be dealt with by 
negotiation. 

Chairman. 

I think that this would be a con- 
venient time to adjourn till tomorrow 
at 10.30 a.m. We have no more ques- 
tions, but I think it would be con- 
venient if you would come to the table 
tomorrow morning in case you think 
there is anything that should be added 
to your evidence. Then we will go 
straight on, if Mr. Smith will be ready 
and agreeable, to give him the oppor- 
tunity of answering some of the points 
that have been raised. I propose then 
not to stick to that as a final word, 
but also to give the Treasury and the 
Post Office an opportunity of comment- 
ing, until we get to the stage where we 
find everything is before the Committee 
of Inquiry, at the end of the day giving 
Mr. 'Smith, who has raised this claim and 
difficulty, the opportunity of having the 
last word. 

C Adjourned until Thursday, 21 st May, 
1964 at 10.30 a.m) 
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Mr. R. T. Armstrong, 
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Secretaries. 



H. A. Daniels, Esq., and R. J. Broadbent, Esq., of the Post Office, recalled and 
further examined. 



Chairman. 

147. The Committee will now resume 
its oral hearings. Mr. Daniels, we have 
now had an opportunity of reading 
Chapters I of the two surveys. Survey 
No. 2 and Survey No. 68. In those 
chapters there are statements of the 
limitations and difficulties of the 
Surveys in relation to fair com- 
parison. May I take it that you and the 
Treasury accept those limitations and 
difficulties as stated in the first chapters 

of these Surveys? (Mr. Daniels .) 

Yes, indeed. 

148. There is no argument about 

those by either of you? None at all. 

149. I have just one or two questions 
of fact which I should like to ask you. I 
take it that the statistical exercise re- 
ferred to in paragraph 22 of the evidence 
of the Union of Post Office Workers, 
which resulted in a rate 11s. below the 
then wage, is the median rate shown in 

the table of true money rates? That 

is so. 

150. That is before the award by the 

Arbitration Tribunal? That is right, 

yes. 

151. Yesterday you referred to the 
effects of weighting and the effects of 
putting in bus conductors, gas meter 
readers and so on ; is it fair to say in 
relation to that table that the effect 
would have been marginal as regards 

raising that median rate? No, this 

was not a question of including or 



making allowance in the table for any 
particular occupation not covered. 
There were two weighting questions, to 
both of which the obvious .solution 
would have had no effect on the median : 
one was the question of weighting the 
various categories in accordance with the 
number of postmen employed in those 
categories, and if we had done that it 
would have raised the median by 3d. ; 
the other was a possible answer to the 
objection of the Union that all the 
analogues we had in manufacturing in- 
dustry appeared in four of the industrial 
orders in the census. The Union was 
arguing ' that ideally there should have 
been more analogues so as to cover the 
other ten industrial orders. I said in 
reply to that that it seemed to me wholly 
logical not to make any allowance by 
way of weighting which purported to 
cover fields about which we knew 
nothing, or, to put it another way, that 
where we knew nothing we could only 
assume that the pay was about the 
median of what, we did know. These two 
come to the same thing in effect. But the 
extreme measure that one could take, it 
seemed to me, given these data, to meet 
the Union’s objection, was to increase 
the weighting of all the analogues in the 
manufacturing orders in proportion to 
the total number of people employed in 
all the fourteen orders. This would not 
be logical because, if you did that, at 
the very least to give some semblance of 
logic you should do the same with all 
the non-manufacturing orders ; there 
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were non-manufacturing orders not 
covered. But, if you did take this ex- 
treme measure, it would only raise the 
median by 9d. Those were the two 
points I made. 

152. That sort of weighting measure 
you would regard rather as an argument 
to be put in negotiation than put into 

any statistical table? Yes indeed. I 

think that this is the sort of matter which 
one deals with by saying: “We think 
this is wholly wrong, but it has so little 
effect that we will not argue about it ”. 

153. Or alternatively that in 
negotiation you might say: “We will 

make some slight allowance ”? Yes 

indeed, that is what I meant. If we 
were within 9d. of each other, one would 
hardly be arguing. 

154. In the first Survey the grade of 
bank messenger was referred to as being 
a grade which was the nearest com- 
parison to the Post Office. There is no 
form of weighting in accordance with 
any judgment as to whether a particular 
occupation is more directly comparable 
or less directly comparable which either 

could or should be done? -No. The 

practice of the Pay Research Unit is not 
completely uniform, but in the case of 
Survey No. 68 there were a great number 
of analogues, of the order of 90, which 
were simply assessed as “broadly com- 
parable ” to postmen in category so-and- 
so, without any reservation of any kind. 
The assessment of job comparability is 
essentially a job for the Unit, and ideally 
therefore, and to the maximum possible 
extent in practice, it is not really for the 
parties to add any sort of assessment to 
that. The terms in which the Unit refers 
to it may sometimes require that to be 
done, but in the case of Survey No. 68, 
where a number of jobs were stated to 
be broadly comparable, there was clearly 
no necessity to do it, and indeed hardly 
any possibility of doing it. 

155. Again, arguments as to whether 

a particular job is more comparable or 
less comparable, looking at the whole of 
the survey, would be something which 
would be taken account of in negotia- 
tion?- In those cases where the Unit 

said, for instance, that a particular job 
was above the standard they are com- 
paring with, or below, and where be- 
cause there were insufficient jobs, or 
no jobs, that could be stated to be 
directly comparable, one had to use these 



other jobs, then it would certainly be a 
matter for negotiation between the 
parties as to what sort of weight one 
gave to the differences between the Civil 
Service grade and the analogue. 

156. Where there are limitations 
mentioned by the Unit, those limitations 
would be taken account of in negotia- 
tions, particularly where they mentioned 

them, as for example versatility? 

Yes ; versatility would certainly be a 
matter to be taken account of in 
negotiations. 

157. And, again for example, liability 
for work on a shift basis? If it were 
to be taken into account it would be 

taken into account in negotiation? 

Generally speaking any differences in 
conditions of service are taken into 
account in one of two ways, depending 
to a large extent on agreements reached 
with the National Staff Side, and to some 
extent resting on established practice, if 
there is no agreement. Some are taken 
into account, as the Union explains in its 
evidence, by making adjustments to the 
true money rates. These adjustments 
are essentially matters for negotiation. 
Others are taken into account not in the 
true money rates but in fixing the pay of 
the Civil Service grade in relation to the 
median of the true money rate table. 
There may be a circumstance which justi- 
fies going above or below the median. 
These are the things usually known as 
“ unquantifiables ”. The word does not 
have precisely its normal connotation 
there, because some of the things which 
by agreement are unquantifiable could be 
quite easily quantified ; it is just the way 
in which they are dealt with in negotia- 
tions. In the particular case of postmen, 
we have time allowances in respect of 
duties which extend into the night period, 
and also split duties which have a long 
covering period, where the beginning of 
the first attendance to the end of the 
last attendance is more than a certain 
amount. These are separately allowed 
for, apart from the basic pay, so that no 
adjustment fell to be made in the parti- 
cular case of postmen. But in any case 
where it was appropriate to make an 
adjustment, it would be a matter for 
negotiation at one of the two stages I 
have mentioned. 

158. Thank you very much. Is there 
anything which you would like to add to 
the evidence you gave to us yesterday? 
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. — —No, thank you. Sir, I do not think 
I have anything more to say. 

159. Is there anything further the 
Treasury would like to say in relation 



to this evidence? (Mr. Shaw.) 

Nothing at all, Sir. 

Chairman. 

Then thank you, Mr. Daniels. 



{The witnesses withdrew .) 



Ron Smith, Esq., L. V. Andrews, Esq., D. L. Brown, Esq., T. Jackson, Esq., 
L. F. B. Morgan, Esq., and E. R. Hardcastle, Esq., of the Union of Post 
Office Workers, recalled and further examined. 



Chairman. 

160. Mr. Smith, you may wish to 
speak to us again on matters which have 
been raised since you last spoke to us? 

(Mr. Smith.) I do not want, Sir, to 

spend too much time on the case which 
the other side has put in ; I prefer to 
concentrate on the positive side of my 
own argument. But there are a number 
of comments which ought to be made 
on the statements by the Treasury and 
by the Post Office. 

I will discuss later the question of 
agreement on the field in which ana- 
logues shall be sought. I can here only 
express my surprise that yesterday after- 
noon was the first time that the Treasury 
ever knew that this agreement was not 
necessary in the determination of the 
field of analogues. In fact in 1957, on 
Survey No. 2, there was no agreement 
on the areas which would be sought. I 
will develop the point subsequently, Sir, 
and I will discuss its implications, if I 
may, at that stage. 

I would like to refer to the annex* 
to the National Whitley Council agree- 
ment on the application of the Priestley 
Report, copies of which were appended 
to the Treasury’s evidence and to ours. 

[' That includes the Staff Side’s reservations 
f on the application of the principle of 
fair comparison and Official Side com- 
ments on those reservations. I should 
like to make it clear that the fact that 
the Official Side has commented does 
not remove the fact that the National 
Staff Side, of which this Union is a 
member, had those reservations in 1956, 
and retains those reservations in 1964. 

In paragraph 3 (i) of this document 
the Staff Side expressed the view that 
comparison could only be fair where 
there is a reasonably wide field in which 
to operate. The Official Side comment 
on this was that they recognised that it 
would not be possible to make outside 

* Reproduced as Appendix I. 
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comparisons for all grades, and that the 
real question was first to establish 
whether outside comparisons were pos- 
sible. It would be repetition for me to 
point out that what we have complained 
of is that the Post Office thinks that the 
88 analogues for postmen are numerous 
enough and comprehensive enough to 
give us a basis, but the Union takes the 
view that the analogues are insufficiently 
representative of industry, and that the 
comparisons themselves are defective in 
relation to the range of work of post- 
men. Again, Sir, if I may, I will com- 
ment on that in more detail in a 
subsequent reference. 

The Staff Side’s second reservation 
made reference to the fact that the field 
of comparison must be flexible, not rigid. 
The Official Side comment on this was 
that they recognised that the system of 
comparison must not be rigid, and that 
it might often prove impossible to make 
acceptable comparisons on conditions or 
on work, but this did not invalidate the 
project. As stated, the Union does not 
object to this, but it has to be remem- 
bered that while it might seem legitimate 
to attempt to do this, that does not 
mean that the Union is under any obli- 
gation to accept the result as necessarily 
satisfactory. 

Further on the Staff Side raised the 
case where the State was the largest 
single employer and the Government 
must set a standard, as happened with 
the medical and dental practitioners. In 
their comment on this the Official Side 
said that where there were no sensible 
outside comparisons they would agr$e 
that it was right that a fair rate should 
be determined by other considerations. 
The Union considers that the results of 
the postmen’s survey, and the way in 
which it has been processed, indicate that 
this is such a case, quite apart from 
specific recommendations made by the 
Royal Commission in paragraphs 662 
and 664. 
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In paragraph 4 of the document there 
is a reference to fair comparison not to 
he interpreted in a rigid and inflexible 
manner, but as a broad guide in nego- 
tiations. This paragraph also contains 
a reference to obtaining comparisons as 
widely as possible from both the public 
and private sectors of employment, and, 
within those sectors, from good 
employers. 

The other point of substantial interest 
in the Treasury memorandum is 
Annex II*, which places on record the 
experience of the Unit as published in 
their annual reports from 1957 onwards. 
There is a theme going through these 
reports, to which the Union has already 
drawn attention : the Unit’s initial 

willingness to look for factor _ compari- 
sons, and its subsequent growing reluc- 
tance to do so because in its experience 
they did not form a satisfactory basis 
for negotiation, because, as it said, they 
lacked precision. 

In paragraph 36 of the Annual Report 
for 1957 the Unit deals with difficulties 
arising out of the kind of grading 
arrangements inside and outside the Ser- 
vice. At the end of the paragraph it 
says that the Unit has been conscious 
of the difficulties both of selecting 
representative samples where the work in 
a grade ranges from the simplest to 
more difficult jobs, and more particularly 
the difficulty it has in indicating the 
relative importance of such jobs. This 
is very much like the kind of difficulty 
which arises on the postmen’s survey, 
in which outside jobs were compared 
with six categories of postmen’s work, 
and the Unit left to the parties the task 
of evaluating the weight to be given to 
the different categories. No solution 
was found for this in the negotiations 
between the Union and the Post Office ; 
in fact the Post Office took the line 
that all outside comparisons had the 
same value in constructing the true 
money rate — until they had an after- 
thought that it might make 3d. difference 
if they put some alternative proposition 
before you. 

Paragraph 16 of the Unit’s Annual 
Report for 1958 repeats that the Unit 
has come to rely fundamentally on 
functional as distinct from factor com- 
parisons. It refers again to factor com- 
parisons, and it is interesting to notice 

* Reproduced as Appendix XI. 



that it uses as criteria relative skill and 
responsibility, which are partly the 
qualities used by the Union in its evi- 
dence to the Royal Commission and are 
referred to by the Royal Commission 
in paragraph 664 and also in paragraph 
152. The Unit goes back to this again 
in its report for 1961-62, where it writes 
as follows : “ The Royal Commission 

suggested that, where the common ele- 
ment of function was small, it might 
none the less be possible to make some 
comparisons of qualities such as skill 
and initiative, and of the type of worker 
required ”, I only need to mention at 
this point that throughout these dis- 
cussions the attitude of the Post Office 
and the Treasury is that fair comparisons 
mean work comparisons and absolutely 
nothing else. The Union, as you will 
(I hope) have gathered, cannot accept 
that this is a full meaning of fair com- 
parisons. It is quite clear to us from the 
passage quoted by the Unit from para- 
graph 152 of the Royal Commission 
Report that in addition to comparable 
work the Royal Commission recognised 
comparisons where “ the content of the 
work may not be even broadly compar- 
able ", In short, fair comparison is not 
simply comparable work but it embraces 
job comparison where the work is not 
comparable. It was arising out of this 
mistaken interpretation that the Union 
was invited to agree that it had been 
asking for something more than fair 
comparisons. 

You directed attention yesterday, Sir, 
to paragraph 17 of the Unit’s Annual 
Report for 1961-62, where once again 
the Unit refers to its reluctance to use 
factor comparison. Without questioning 
the reasonableness of the conclusions 
drawn by the Unit from its own ex- 
perience, I suggest that this does present 
us with a difficulty. If the Royal Com- 
mission envisaged factor comparisons, 
and if the Union maintains that it also 
adopted the possible use of a suggestion 
made by this Union to use skill, initiative 
and responsibility for comparison with 
broad bands of outside workers, either 
these should be used or it should be 
recognised that something recommended 
by the Royal Commission has been 
proved to be impracticable. In that 
case something ought to be put in its 
place. That is what the Union is in- . 
viting the Committee to say. The 
shading-in process to which we were|| 
referred yesterday has in fact meant the 
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complete elimination of factor com- 
parisons. 

May I now refer to the memorandum 
from the Post Office relating to ex- 
changes on the interpretation of para- 
graph 664 of the Royal Commission’s 
Report and on the setting up the 
Committee. This document does not 
call for much additional comment. On 
its second paragraph I must point out 
that in the recent negotiations the Union 
has said that its claim is not one based 
on recruitment difficulties ; but it does 
not believe that all is well in the area 
of recruitment, and if unemployment 
falls below a given level the difficulty of 
recruiting and maintaining staff will 
obviously arise again as sharply as it 
had arisen in the past, in 1955 and in 
other years. It is incidental that in 1954 
the Post Office were able to persuade 
the Arbitration Tribunal that there were 
no recruitment difficulties and less than 
a year later in 1955 they were giving 
us 10s. in order to overcome recruitment 
difficulty among postmen. 

Further on the Post Office quotes my 
reference to what Mr. Marples said in 
the House of Commons in 1957. He 
told the House of Commons that Post 
Office pay would have to be brought 
into line with that in outside industry, 
and it is interesting to note also that 
he said, in response to a challenge from 
the leader of the Liberal Opposition who 
had suggested that the increases were 
highly inflationary, that it was not in 
fact inflationary to bring the wages of 
Post Office workers into line with out- 
side industry. In this he differed from 
the present Postmaster-General who, as 
the Union’s evidence records, speaking 
at Rochdale in February this year made 
arguments in respect of the increased 
living standards of workpeople by 
quoting the pay of manufacturing and 
associated industry, but then went on to 
deny that this has any bearing on the 
pay of workpeople who serve as post- 
men, who just cannot be expected to 
accept as fair such an argument when 
they know that the Union was arguing 
before the Royal Commission in respect 
indust 61386 eamings in manufacturing 

The other and more substantial docu- 
ment from the Post Office is on their 
interpretation of paragraph 664. There 
are one or two things which I ought 
to say on that before I move to com- 
ment on what Mr. Daniels was saying 
82292 



yesterday afternoon. In paragraph 1 
they make the point that paragraph 664 
is not to be regarded as the main 
definition of the Royal Commission’s 
pay principles, but has to be read in 
conjunction with the main principles 
dealt with in Chapter IV of the Royal 
Commission Report. This is acceptable, 
but with certain reservations. The Royal 
Commission had already applied their 
main principles to the pay of office 
grades and it was then that they came to 
look at postmen and other manipulative 
grades and realised the need for special 
methods of application and for possible 
modifications of their principle. For 
example, as I pointed out to you in 
paragraph 58 of our main statement of 
case, in paragraph 662, which can be 
read as an introduction to paragraph 664, 
the Royal Commission envisaged a 
possible departure from the principle of 
comparison with current outside pay in 
dealing with the manipulative grades ; so 
clearly here was an example where the 
Commission were looking at the possible 
amplification and modification of their 
own principles. Also, on our interpre- 
tation of paragraph 664, it meant intro- 
ducing a new factor for the manipulative 
grades, i.e., the factor by reference to 
broad bands of workers outside the 
Service. 

In paragraph 2 the Post Office defines 
the principle of fair comparisons as 
allowing for pay for similar tasks in out- 
side employment. This can be mislead- 
ing. The Royal Commission spoke of 
“ broadly similar tasks ” in paragraph 
664 when taking up the Union’s sugges- 
tion, but the Post Office have rightly said 
that in the main definition of fair com- 
parison the Royal Commission use the 
term “ broadly comparable work ”, 

The Royal Commission repeat 
“ broadly similar tasks ” in their sum- 
mary, and it is our view that the Royal 
Commission were using “ broadly similar 
tasks ” in their reference to the Union 
because they recognised that it referred 
to comparisons not based on comparable 
work but on factors. They were clearly 
making a distinction between “ broadly 
comparable work ” and “ broadly similar 
tasks ’’. It is not right, nor proper, that 
the Post Office should interpret these 
words without regard to the fact that the 
Royal Commission must obviously have 
been choosing them with some care. 
Towards the end of this paragraph they 
use the words “ closely similar work ” 
C 2 
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for sorting, collection, and delivery, and 
they use work only “broadly similar” 
for the supplementation based on the 
Union’s suggestion. The Committee will 
know that the Royal Commission 
included comparisons in which “ the 
content of the work may not be even 
broadly comparable ”. 

In paragraph 4 the Post Office argues 
that the Royal Commission in taking up 
the Union’s suggestion was referring to 
what was on record and not what was 
in the mind of Lord Geddes. But Lord 
Geddes did refer to the average of 196s. 
which was, in fact, average earnings in 
manufacturing industry. He also re- 
ferred more than once to broad bands 
and to the use of a formula. This much 
is on record. In paragraphs 40-41 of 
our statement is reproduced the question 
by the late Sir William Cash which is 
clearly identifiable with what Lord 
Geddes said about the need for a for- 
mula not necessarily allied to a par- 
ticular class of work. There is also on 
record Lord Geddes’s agreement with 
the point put to him by a member of the 
Commission that within these broad 
bands there could be a variety of skill 
and responsibility. 

- In paragraph 4(a) the Post Office 
quotes Lord Geddes as having said in 
reply to Question 1606 that the proper 
way in which the pay of the manipulative 
grades should be measured was to choose 
certain classes of workers in outside 
industry only if it could be reasonably 
shown that these workers were perform- 
ing the same type of work or were re- 
quired to have the same qualities in the 
performance of that work as our people. 
It must be remembered in the setting 
of that statement that Lord Geddes was 
discounting the intention completely to 
discard the possibility of comparisons 
in a broad sense. He was dealing with 
the manipulative grades as a whole and 
the Union and Lord Geddes could not 
deny the possibility of some outside com- 
parisons being really comparable. For 
example, in the Union’s evidence to the 
Royal Commission on cleaners, the 
Union did not repudiate the outside com- 
parisons as a whole but only argued 
that it did not accept that there was a 
strict analogy between the work of the 
Post Office cleaners and those used for 
comparison. The Union also mentioned 
that the work of cleaners in general 
inside and outside is universally under- 



valued. That comes out in the printed 
evidence on cleaners, paragraphs 67 and 
70. Also the Union had itself used com- 
parisons for telegraphists such as workers 
in cable companies. The Union does 
not reject work comparisons where they 
are valid, for door-keepers, motor mail 
drivers, overseas telegraph operators and 
telegraphists. Also it should be observed 
that in the passage quoted in Question 
1606, Lord Geddes put two bases of 
comparison, the same type of work and 
requiring the same qualities ; this latter, 
of course, ties up with our skill, initia- 
tive and responsibility which he related 
to broad bands of outside workers. I 
think it is fair also to draw attention 
to the fact that later, in answer to Ques- 
tion 1609, Lord Geddes referred once 
again to the 196s. which was the average 
earnings in manufacturing industry. 

In paragraph 4(b) the Post Office 
argues that the Royal Commission did 
not intend the pay of postmen to fee 
determined differently from that of other 
Civil Service grades and they refer tb 
paragraph 87, in which the Royal Conk 
mission said that it had in view a series 
of propositions which “ can be taken 
together and legitimately called princi- 
ples of pay for the whole Service”., 
These principles were those we had 
included, work comparisons and factor | 
comparisons as well as internal rela- i 
tivities. But, if paragraph 662 is taken j 
as interpreting the conclusion of t h| 
Royal Commission when they came,# 
look specifically at the manipulative 
grades, it will be seen that they thought 
that some factors had to be taken into 
account which were not typical of the 
office grades they had already dealt with. 
In this paragraph they refer to the past 
relationship with the pay of outside 
industrial workers. They refer to the 
question of the improvement of pension 
schemes and security of tenure outside 
which could have required departure 
from current outside pay, one of the 
essential principles in the application 
of fair comparison to the rest of the Civil 
Service. Then, of course, there was the 
reference by the Royal Commission, ntjtf 
in another paragraph, but in paragraph 
664, to the Union’s suggestion specifi- 
cally related in the recorded evidence to 
broad bands of outside workers. I can 
only say that the Royal Commission 
obviously were sufficiently doubtful to 
suggest possible supplementation. I am 
not prepared to accept that they jiisi 
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wrote these words for the sake of writing 
them. They had doubts ; they expressed 
doubts. They expressed them in the 
manipulative field, not in the field of 
office staffs. 

In paragraph 4 (d) the Post Office 
deals with paragraphs 131 and 132 of 
the Royal Commission report. I made 
reference to this yesterday in response 
to your questioning. Sir. It is here that 
the Royal Commission accepted the four 
principles which had been laid down by 
the Treasury in the course of its 
evidence. As I pointed out yesterday, 
I believe this was dominated by the 
considerations of salaried staffs and 
office staffs within the Service and essen- 
tially was a factor in that field, not in 
the wages field. The Royal Commission 
did not say that these comparisons were 
bound to be misleading ; they simply 
said that they were likely to be. The 
Union argue that the widening gap be- 
tween postmen’s pay and manufacturing 
pay ought to be relevant. It would 
surely be unrealistic not to take note 
of the fact that fair comparison ought 
to appear fair to postmen, and the 
widening gap will appear to them to be 
extremely unfair. When the Royal 
Commission wrote in paragraph 132 
that “ the health and vitality of the Ser- 
vice must be affected by its ability to 
reflect changes in the pattern of re- 
muneration in the outside world”, they 
were thinking in terms of comparable 
work, but the continuing relative in- 
I crease of pay in the manufacturing in- 
! dustry with its nine million workers is 
a change of pattern so widespread that 
it cannot possibly be ignored. 

In paragraph 131(i), quoted in para- 
graph 4(d) of the Post Office memo- 
randum, the Royal Commission referred 
to methods of comparison “ which 
relied on movements of any kind as 
distinct from current levels of remunera- 
tion I have already mentioned the 
passage in paragraph 662 where the 
Royal Commission solely in respect of 
our grades actually considered the possi- 
bility of departing from current pay. 
It is also a fact that the current three- 
year agreements are an innovation in 
the Civil Service which effectively de- 
part from current remuneration stan- 
dards, even though they are to be 
combined with periodical fair com- 
parison surveys. 



In paragraph 131(ii) and (iv) the 
Royal Commission stated its preference 
for rates rather than earnings and for 
the avoidance of averages. But the 
submission made by the Union in its 
request for the definition of its inter- 
pretation of paragraph 664 has met 
that point by eliminating overtime from 
the average earnings in manufacturing 
industry. In a fair comparison exer- 
cise outside overtime pay would be dis- 
counted but some of the other elements 
which go up to make earnings, i.e. pay- 
meht of weekly rates above those agreed 
by the trade union, and commissions or 
bonuses, where all or part of the earn- 
ings of those who regularly receive them, 
are by agreement quantified into true 
money rates for the purpose of com- 
parison. The Royal Commission were 
opposed to the reliance on averages per 
head which they thought was likely, 
though not certain, to be misleading ; 
but surely the Royal Commission in 
paragraphs 131 and 132 were dealing 
with the general application of fair 
comparisons to particular jobs and all 
that they were saying here was that it 
might be misleading to use the average 
pay per head of an outside grade to 
fix the pay or scale of a Civil Service 
grade. 

In paragraph 4(e) the Post Office 
asks what would happen if the pay for 
broadly similar work and the comparison 
with the average earnings in manufac- 
turing industry led in opposite direc- 
tions, and say that the Royal Com- 
mission did not say what should" be 
done. It must be remembered what 
was the situation at the Royal Com- 
mission. The Union was arguing that 
work comparisons were rarely if at all 
available, and it pressed for the method 
of measuring the skill, responsibility, 
initiative of a Post Office grade against 
the skill, responsibility and initiative re- 
quired in broad bands of outside 
workers. The Royal Commission pro- 
posed work comparisons for part of the 
postman’s job, recognising, however, 
that there were no outside jobs con- 
taining precisely the same combination, 
and that they might well have to be 
supplemented on the basis proposed by 
the Union. They did not say, and the 
Union did not claim, that the supple- 
ment would be the sole factor. What 
we do say is that this calls for a reason- 
able approach on both sides. The 1956 
agreement insisted on flexibility in the 
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application of fair comparisons: that 
they should be a broad guide in nego- 
tiations and not a rigid determination 
of pay standards. 

I would like to turn, if I might, Sir, 
to the oral evidence of Mr. Daniels, 
who began gratuitously to suggest that 
the Union’s evidence arose largely from 
misunderstanding. If he had been pre- 
sent when the Chancellor decided to 
appoint this Committee and assured the 
Union that the sole determinant of what 
was relevant and what was irrelevant 
would be left with the Committee, he 
would not have made that comment. I 
am prepared, however, to be equally 
charitable and accept that some of his 
contribution yesterday was the result 
of misunderstanding and perhaps ab- 
sence of experience which all of us at 
this table have shared in the field of 
application of the Royal Commission’s 
Report on the Civil Service. 

The bold assertion yesterday by Mr. 
Daniels supported by Mr. Broadbent 
about what happened in 1957 was com- 
pletely unnecessary, completely unjusti- 
fied. All the records of 1957 are in- 
adequate, Sir. But Survey No. 2 in 
its second paragraph says that the fields 
of comparison proposed for survey by 
the Steering Committee were as follows : 
by the Official Side: British Railways ; 
London Transport ; five representative 
good employers in retail distribution, 
a Co-operative Society in London ; 
delivery roundsmen ; by the Staff Side : 
Metropolitan Police : Railway Police ; 
Bank messengers ; Gas meter readers. 
That is the Official Side and the Staff 
Side of the Steering Committee to which 
Mr. Shaw referred yesterday. The 
Union informed the Pay Research Unit 
via the Staff Side, and the Post Office 
informed the Pay Research Unit via 
the Official Side, that these were the 
areas where we felt there might be a 
possibility of finding analogues. That 
was never done by agreement. I can 
confirm that in the very first document 
that I wrote for my Executive Council 
in August 1956, which was the first 
document arising from an attempt to 
see where we were going with the appli- 
cation of the Royal Commision’s re- 
port, I said that the Union makes its 
submission independently of the Post 
Office to the Civil Service Pay Research 
Unit, indicating the Post Office classes 



it wishes to have examined and the 
comparable workers about whom it re- 
quires information, the Post Office to 
be notified of the information sought 
by the Union. 

Chairman . 

161. I do not want to interrupt, but 
I just want to ask one question on the 
field of comparison. May it not have 
been taken as agreement by both sides 
when each side submitted fields in which 
comparisons might be made to the 
Pay Research Unit and did not object 
to the field submitted by the other side? 

No, Sir, with respect. In 1957 I 

would never have agreed to the inclusion 
of British Railways if I had had the 
right of veto. British Railways in fact 
was a very substantial argument, the 
only substantial argument, really, in 1957. 
I would never have agreed the field 
had I been a party to an agreement 
and so able to veto it. It was because 
I could not be a party to it that the 
Post Office put theirs in and we put ours 
in. It is equally true that our own 
suggestions were limited, as you have 
already heard ; that was against an argu- 
ment that we could not find compre- 
hensive postmen outside. If you look 
at ours, they are all factor, not 
functional, comparisons. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

162. Did you not in fact convey 

directly your concern about British Rail- 
ways, even though this expression of 
opinion might not have amounted to a 
veto? Did you not convey that you did 
not regard it as appropriate? In sub- 

sequent discussions we made it clear that 
we did not like British Railways. We 
believed that this was being used to 
bring the median down by including 
depressed industries. We did the same 
thing in 1961 and 1962. But it does 
not make any difference. In theory you 
can object after the Pay Research Unit 
has given you a report ; but, once the 
Pay Research Unit has given you a 
report that it is broadly comparable, or 
below or above, there is no point in 
arguing about it, it is in. I still be- 
lieve this and I would like the Treasury 
to tell me if I am wrong. If the 
Treasury is telling me there must be 
agreement on the field of analogues, I 
can promise them a very happy time in 
1966 when we are looking at fields of 
selection of analogues. 
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In 1957 and 1961 we were treating 
ourselves as free agents to put our pro- 
positions to the Unit, and that is import- 
ant. In 1961 there was not the same 
complete independence, because in fact 
the Pay Research Unit called us to- 
gether. In this regard I have got a 
scribbled note of some of the things 
which were said at the meetings with 
Mr. J. C. C. Smith, who was one of 
the deputies to Mr. F. A. Adams who 
was at that time the Director of the Pay 
Research Unit. In 1961, remembering 
that in 1957 we had had a reasonable 
interpretation and a willingness to use 
common sense and to take it as a broad 
guide, I did two things. I accepted 
a willingness to do a wider exercise 
than the purely factorial one that I had 
started in 1957, but I asked equally 
that there should be a factorial examina- 
tion over as wide -a range of industry 
as possible. I asked that the busmen 
that the Post Office wanted in in 1957 
should be left in, but the Post Office 
said no. We got our gas meter readers 
left in, although they were rejected 
subsequently as a factor comparison out- 
side the scope of the survey because 
of the reluctance of the Unit to accept 
factorial comparisons. In fact it was the 
acquiescence of extremes, and if only 
the Post Office at that time had been 
willing to let us have a look at factor 
comparisons we might have had a much 
happier outcome in 1961 and 1962 than 
in fact we had. 

I have notes taken by one of my col- 
leagues which establish that the Director 
of the Pay Research Unit, who was 
called in to our discussions, made it 
clear that, if the two parties would 
agree, the Unit would tackle factor 
comparisons, but that it was reluctant 
to tackle factor comparisons and did 
not want to tackle factor comparisons 
on one party’s behalf. Clearly, there- 
fore, as . we asked for continuation of 
factor examination in meter readers, the 
reluctance must have come from the 
Post Office ; they were the only other 
party to the exercise. That is why we 
are having to ask for factor comparison 
on another basis. 

Sir Willis Jackson. 

163. Reading from paragraph 8 of Sur- 
vey No. 68, the words are “ at pre- 
liminary planning discussions ” ; so, as 
you said a moment ago, there was a 
meeting between the parties and the Unit. 



It was agreed that common fields of com- 
parison should be used for both the post- 
men and the survey for the postal super- 
vising grade. Then it says: “The fields 
agreed were as follows.” I take it that 
in 1961, as distinct from 1957, there was 
a discussion of the proposals from the 

two sides and agreement on them? 

(Mr. Smith.) In this broad sense, yes, but 
not in the detail that I agreed British 
Railways or I agreed Co-ops, or any- 
thing like that. In the broad sense of 
a willingness to experiment and to seek 
a wider survey, we were a party to this. 
Equally there was an undertaking by the 
Pay Research Unit not to look for fac- 
tor comparison in manufacturing indus- 
try but to search out as many as they 
could of functional comparisons. But 
behind this we wanted factorial compari- 
sons as well as functional. If you will 
allow, behind the willingness of the Unit 
to search for as many functional com- 
parisons as possible in the by and large 
business it was an agreed discussion. — 
(Mr. Andrews .) It was agreement to this 
being a joint exercise, that the Unit would 
be looking at supervising analogues as 
well as those appropriate to the postmen. 

Lady Wootton. 

164. In the introductory chapter to the 
1957 Survey it reads in paragraph 2 that 
the fields of comparison proposed for a 
survey by the Steering Committee were 
as follows, and then : “ By the Official 
Side ” and “ By the Staff Side Is that 
to be read as meaning that the final deci- 
sion rests upon the Steering Committee 

as a whole? (Mr. Smith.) No. It is, 

in fact, no longer proceeded with on 
this basis. Nos. 1 and 2 were both Sur- 
veys dealing with Union grades. In these 
first cases we were looking for methods 
of how we should do it, and our initial 
idea was that all our links with the Pay 
Research Unit would be through the 
joint Steering Committee to which Mr. 
Shaw referred yesterday. The Staff Side 
of the Steering Committee was a 
post office for the Union, and the 
Official Side of the Steering Committee 
was a post office for the Post Office. 
They passed on the request of our- 
selves or any other union for what 
we wanted. Subsequently we de- 
parted from that, because it seemed to 
be completely unnecessary to load two 
people with telling the Unit what was 
wanted, and, as this document said, we 
came together for preliminary discussion. 
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We had discussion in July and again in 
October 1961 and subsequently. That 
was a much sounder basis of doing it. 

Mr. Daniels referred yesterday to the 
area of analogues. He claimed that as 
the Post Office is, as he put it, dealing 
with transport and distribution, analogues 
in transport and distribution are appro- 
priate. But we were dealing with it on 
the basis of what the Royal Commission 
said and not what someone interprets the 
Royal Commission as saying. They told 
us in paragraph 147 that as the Civil 
Service we were entitled to have pay 
rates which reflected the pay rates of 
the community as a whole, and the com- 
munity as a whole includes more than 
nine million workers employed in manu- 
facturing. If it is what the Royal Com- 
mission said that matters, it is not accu- 
rate to say that transport and distribu- 
tion analogues are either appropriate 
or sufficient. In paragraph 146 the Royal 
Commission in fact emphasised it, be- 
cause they referred to good employers 
in the community as a whole. They in- 
cluded the generality of employers, 
which surely must include the generality 
of employers in manufacturing. So I 
really do not see how it is now legiti- 
mate to be arguing that the area of ana- 
logues that we have had is adequate 
and it is mere generosity that allows us 
to have a look at the manufacturing in- 
dustry to see whether they have an 
application also. 

The Committee might like to have a 
look too at some of the rates of pay 
which show in those median exercises, 
and you may have some reflections as 
to whether that comes within the area 
of what the Royal Commission defined 
as good employers. Mr. Daniels said 
that the Post Office defined their attitude 
as being that they would pay what others 
pay for comparable work. I am a little 
troubled at what followed from that, 
because I believe the Committee was 
misled or misinformed. Mr. Daniels is 
entitled to his own opinion as to what 
the analogues in here are defined as 
doing. I do not believe that he is entitled 
to call to his support the Pay Research 
Unit ; the Unit is an independent body. 
Whatever else is on the records of this 
Committee, the Pay Research Unit has 
not’ said that these 88 or 90 analogues 
are comparable to whole postmen. Mr. 
Daniels may hold that view, but the 
Unit does not. I will try and quote not 
my opinion but what the Unit has said 



about it, and how they define it, because 
I have no wish and no need to mislead. 
The Pay Research Unit has produced 
90 analogues, but it is not correct to say 
that they have offered 90 jobs as broadly 
comparable to whole postmen. Apart 
from a small number of jobs held to be 
comparable with a combination of post- 
man’s duties, the analogues were held to 
be comparable only with the category 
against which they were listed by the 
Pay Research Unit. If you look at Chap- 
ter I of Survey 68, you will find them 
saying : “ Broadly comparable to the 

category compared This was the 
method adopted throughout the survey. 
Thus we have for the Post Office median 
rate £10 19s. 6d., from retail company 
No. 3, and it is shown as receiving room 
sorters and checkers, “broadly compar- 
able to postmen in Category F ”. Cate- 
gory F relates only to postmen who are 
doing segregating and portering. A job 
said to be comparable to segregating 
and portering cannot be broadly com- 
parable with the work of a postman as 
a whole, which includes collection, de- 
livery, sorting. The Pay Research Unit 
describes Category F as “ a segregating 
or minor sorting function falling well 
short- of the requirement of Category C 
and in which the emphasis is on physical 
effort ”. Other examples were bin 
feeders in manufacturing company No. 2, 
said to be broadly comparable to post- 
men in Category D, and the storekeeper 
in manufacturing company No. 6, said 
to be broadly comparable to Category C. 
Even the four analogues for Category B 
are not all fully comparable in our view. 
As I pointed out, if you look at the 
example of storemen in manufacturing 
company No. 1, then in fact an ex- 
tremely small number of men do work 
of this kind. 

Then in Chapter I, paragraph 24, the 
Unit says: “In a number of organisa- 
tions the sorting and distribution of mail 
formed only part of a wider clerical duty, 
the rest of which falls outside the scope 
of the survey. We have not considered 
such bodies for comparison purposes.” 
So an essentially functional examination 
of clerical work which had obviously a 
clear alignment to an element of post- 
man’s work has in fact here been elimi- 
nated by deliberate act of the Pay 
Research Unit. 

The other thing that the Unit did — 
and strangely enough Mr. Daniels re- 
ferred to this — was to leave it to the 
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parties to weigh the inadequacies of the 
divisions of the postmen’s work and to 
determine the significance of versatility. 
So how the Unit could ever be inter- 
preted as having said that all these were 
whole postmen is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

We must get clear this business of the 
categories used by the Pay Research 
Unit and the percentages which Mr. 
Daniels gave you. In Category A be- 
tween 27 and 28 per cent, of postmen 
every day of their working lives are 
doing driving, delivery, sorting and col- 
lecting. In Category B 57 per cent, 
each working day are doing sorting de- 
livery, collection and odds and ends of 
a postman’s duties ; in Category C 8 per 
cent., in Category D 5 or 6 per cent ; in 
Category F 2 to 3 per cent. We have 
90 analogues. Of the 90 analogues six 
of them each day are in the Unit’s view 
doing the equivalent of Category A, 
which is what 27 per cent, of postmen are 
doing each day. For Category B there 
are four analogues recorded as doing the 
work that 57 per cent, of postmen do 
everyday. So we have ten analogues 
out of the Unit’s 90 analogues that are 
representative of 85 per cent, of the work 
of postmen, and they provide us with 
80 analogues in respect of the other 15 
per cent. This is projected to you as a 
reasonable statistical exercise to quantify 
and pass off as justifying the middle of 
the range and saying that that is post- 
men’s work. It is put to you that every- 
one in the table is similar to a sub- 
stantial body of postmen. There are 23 
analogues for Category D, in which the 
Post Office tell you 5 or 6 per cent, of 
postmen are employed. So we have 23 
substantial analogues for 5 per cent, of 
postmen. There are 37 analogues for 
Category C, in which the Post Office 
tell you that 8 per cent, of postmen are 
employed. There are two analogues for 
Category E, in which the Post Office 
tell you there are hardly any postmen, 
and there are sixteen for Category F 
where the Post Office tell you there are 
2 per cent, of postmen employed. That 
is the statistical exercise which the Post 
Office do and say is a reasonable 
interpretation of the Royal Commission. 
I hope I am clear, Sir: the 37 analogues 
for Category C do only sorting, no other 
postman’s work ; and they must do a 
sufficiency of sorting to be included in 
Category C, because where there is not 
a sufficient element of work similar to 



Post Office work the Pay Research Unit 
reject it as a whole. They rejected the 
postal clerk because, they said, it was 
not substantial enough. Clearly this 37 
must be a substantial amount of a form 
of sorting that comes into Category C. 
And that is supposed to be a whole post- 
man in the terms of the Royal Commis- 
sion, who wanted postmen to be satisfied 
that their pay was determined fairly. 

I would emphasise too that there are 
very significant differences even in these 
limited analogues in the quality of work, 
the quality of sorting, the quality of dis- 
tribution, the responsibilities and the 
integrity (to use the word which the 
Chairman used yesterday) which is re- 
quired of the postman in his work. We 
were told that it would be nice to have 
had some more analogues so that we 
could determine the pay of our 100,000 
postmen. I thought you might like to 
know that of these ten analogues, the 
six for Category A are what we call 
“ split ” analogues, and represent 139 
workers in three companies ; the four 
for Category B, as I told you yesterday, 
cover 230 workers in two companies. 
So we have 369 workers in outside in- 
dustry employed in five companies, 
which can be taken as a statistical 
sample and can be adjudicated to be 
sufficient, albeit it might have been nicer 
if we had had a few more. 

So far I hope that I have demon- 
strated that you just cannot legitimately 
interpret the Royal Commission’s inten- 
tion to say that an exercise of that 
character is sufficient. Mr. Daniels told 
you yesterday that in his view the Royal 
Commission had been very careful in 
the use of its words in paragraphs 95, 
96 and 97 ; but in paragraph 664 they 
had of course been very loose in the use 
of its words, and all they had really 
meant to say was that they wanted to 
supplement work comparison with work 
comparison. I have already referred to 
the fact that Mr. Daniels frequently 
changes work for task, whereas I thought 
the Royal Commission, having given two 
years to this task, would not have set 
down their decision so loosely, and 
would not have made the reference to 
the Union of Post Office Workers had 
it not had some intention in that refer- 
ence. 

We were then told that you could, 
by a weighting exercise, have increased 
the medians by 3d. and by 9d., and we 
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were given a fantastic exercise of weight- 
ing the four rates in Category B by 57 
per cent, of 110,000 postmen, and that 
was supposed to be a way of legitimately 
weighting and determining the pay of 
our 110,000 postmen. We were also 
given an exercise as to how, by giving 
them -a block vote, we could deal with 
the problems of the ten industrial groups 
which had been the concern of the 
Union. You see what they have said 
on this, and what I believe was the spirit 
of the discussions that I had at the Pay 
Research Unit, which was that the Unit 
were going to find examples in manufac- 
turing industry of at least functional 
comparisons. In fact they found ex- 
amples in four of the fourteen groups 
in manufacturing industry. But if they 
found a warehouseman, a storeman and 
a postal clerk in four of the fourteen 
groups, it is not completely unreason- 
able to assume that the other ten indus- 
trial groups would have had a ware- 
houseman, a storeman and a postal 
clerk. They are pretty common jobs in 
industry. If you had done that, you 
would have had ten more industrial 
groups to weight, and if there had been 
only three in each of those groups you 
would have had another 30 functional 
analogues at least, and the whole of that 
table of true money rates would have 
been completely different. Of course I 
can do it by lumping them altogether 
and saying that it does not make any 
difference because I put them all at the 
top, and put transport and distribution 
at the bottom to wind up. I am saying 
that these are representative people here 
which the Pay Research Unit have done 
for us, and those people ought to have 
been brought in a commonsense way 
into a fair exercise of weighting. The 
Post Office’s pretty chart would not have 
meant much either, if we had had at 
least another thirty analogues in there. 

I equally do not accept Mr. Daniel’s 
statement that you could assume that 
non-included jobs would give the same 
median as those in the table. That is 
not reasonably the case by excluding the 
manufacturing groups. I can demon- 
strate that to you with the figures which 
I gave you yesterday. When we broke 
our exercise down by groups, our 
medians were, for banking and finance 
£13 14s. 4d., for manufacturing 

£12 17s. 0d., for distribution £10 13s. 0d., 
and for transport £9 18s. lOd. Clearly, 
if we could have brought another 30 



analogues into manufacturing, they 
would have come in at completely differ- 
ent rates from the generality of rates. 

May I turn to the question of the 
busmen, and see if we can clear up this 
one also. In fact the Post Office in 1957 
proposed the inclusion of busmen. It 
was probably right for them to do so, 
because the Head Postmaster’s Manual, 
talking about recruitment for postmen, 
claims that it is a desirable indication 
that you should recruit a worker used to 
work of a similar level, e.g. bus conduc- 
tor or driver. So the Post Office in its 
manual believes that the bus conductor 
or driver is running at a similar level 
to the postman, and in 1957 they were 
prepared to put it into the Pay Research 
Unit as a comparison. It was in as a 
factor comparison and not as a func- 
tional comparison. The Unit said that 
there was no direct resemblance of jobs, 
and went on to discuss physical and 
mental comparisons. It finished up by 
saying that the requirements of the two 
jobs are broadly comparable. That was 
the decision of the Unit on busmen in 
1957. It was able to make that judg- 
ment in 1957. When we asked for it 
to be included in 1961, it was a surprise 
when the Post Office, who had asked for 
it before, were unwilling to include it 
on this occasion. 

We were told that Tomlin had never 
meant that there would not be a reduc- 
tion, that it was quite logical to think 
in terms of being less paid as a result 
of Priestley, and that this was in fact 
a Priestley concept. I really cannot be- 
lieve it, because the Commission had 
before it the practice of the twenty 
years between Tomlin and their own sit- 
ting. They had the doubts and difficul- 
ties both of the Staff and of the Official 
Sides, and they came to the conclusion 
that the staff ought to be fairly paid, and 
their employers ought to be fair em- 
ployers and there should be a reasonable 
rate. I cannot believe that it was in 
their minds that people were going to 
be worse off as a result of the Priestley 
Commission’s activities than under Tom- 
lin. I believe this is the attitude of 
the statistician who can tell you that a 
man who does driving in London and 
additionally does sorting, delivery, col- 
lection and miscellaneous duties can be 
paid 18s. a week less than a man who 
drives in London and does nothing else. 
He can tell you that because he is a 
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statistician. If there is a statistical 
answer to pay, that is the way it will 
be done. But to me it is completely 
illogical that of two men, both of whom 
drive about London for a week or a 
fortnight at a time, but one does a num- 
ber of other functions additional to that, 
the second, as the result of a statistical 
exercise, is to be paid 18s. a week less. 
If the statistical exercise does that, it has 
to be accepted. 

There is another thought, and I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. There is an 
implication that paragraph 664 is an 
afterthought so far as the Union is con- 
cerned. I disregard the implication, but 
I want to say that I was present in the 
1957 discussions: I had the task of try- 
ing to apply in our field conclusions aris- 
ing out of evidence and ideas and 
thoughts given by somebody else, and it 
was by no means an easy or enviable 
task. But I was in right at the start, 
not in the evidence to Priestley but in 
the application of Priestley, and I have 
a pretty reasonable memory of what 
happened in 1957. And I have one or 
two indications equally that our views 
on paragraph 664 were no afterthought. 
Paragraph 664 and a number of other 
things were dealt with in 1957 ; but they 
were dealt with in a completely different 
atmosphere. I have here the minutes of 
the special meeting of my Executive 
Council held on the 9th August 1956. 
I put to them a very substantial docu- 
ment on what I thought were going to 
be the consequences of applying the 
Royal Commission’s Report to the Civil 
Service. It would probably amuse you 
if you read it now but, casting one’s 
mind back, it was an attempt to project 
thinking on this. But in the very first 
document that I wrote there is a note 
on comparison with average earnings of 
industrial workers, because paragraph 
664 and the evidence given by Lord 
Geddes included broad bands of com- 
parable workers as a possible supple- 
mentation where there was an inade- 
quacy of work comparison. For some- 
one to tell me that this is an after- 
thought in 1961 is not acceptable to me. 
I could indicate from minutes of my 
Executive Council dated 16th and 17th 
April 1957 the reservations that we 
had made with the Post Office, wishing 
to rule out the low paying British Rail- 
ways. I can indicate from a typed note 
taken by my Research Officer dated 25th 



April 1957 where we referred to para- 
graph 664, and the Royal Commission’s 
reference to us, and its possible use in 
valuing true money rates for the sepa- 
rate parts of postman’s work, and we 
recalled the Post Office attitude to ignore 
the problem at that time. At my Execu- 
tive Council on 16th and 17th April 
1957 I said that I had told the Post 
Office that the Union could not accept 
the median exercise as the sole factor 
in determining an exercise in fair com- 
parison, and made it clear that account 
had to be taken of the degree of com- 
parability. Unfortunately it is a badly 
documented period. Both were guilty 
of this, but it was done, I believe, with 
good intent at the time: we were 

troubled about the problem of confi- 
dentiality of these documents. It was 
a very difficult period, but it is quite 
unfair to assert that these things were 
not thought of in 1957, and at least I 
have some minor references that will 
establish it. 

In the same way we have the prob- 
lem of the arguments about our refer- 
ences in 1961. At our meeting on the 
5th July 1961 the director of the Unit, 
Mr. Adams, agreed to look for compar- 
able jobs in manufacturing, but our 
note of the meeting said that they were 
all — which included Mr. Tinniswood, the 
Post Office representative — opposed to 
the idea of the Unit exploring at large 
in manufacturing, i.e. looking for manu- 
facturing jobs based on comparable skill, 
responsibility and initiative. At a further 
meeting on the 3rd October we again 
spoke about wanting to get in manufac- 
turing jobs where there was no work 
comparison, arguing that, if it could be 
done on bus conductors in 1957, it could 
be done on manufacturing jobs. That 
ended with Mr. Adams saying that the 
Unit could do it if both parties agreed. 
The Post Office took the matter back 
for consideration, but nothing more was 
heard. In 1957 gas and electricity meter 
readers and collectors were found to be 
comparable, not on a comparable work 
basis but on a factor basis. In the 
1962 survey they were found by the Unit 
to be outside the scope of the survey : 
“We do not, however, find any func- 
tional similarity between these jobs and 
those of postmen”. The Unit added 
that it could have made comparisons 
with them on a factor evaluation basis, 
but it does not now favour such 
comparisons. 
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Mr. Ron Smith, Mr. L. V. Andrews, Mr. D. L. Brown, Mr. T. Jackson, 
Mr. L. F. B. Morgan and Mr. E. R. Hardcastle. 



Mr. Daniels made the point that both 
in 1957 and in 1961 the Union and the 
Post Office agreed on the field of the 
Pay Research Unit for analogues. I 
have explained that he was mistaken in 
what happened in 1957, and that the 
agreement in 1961 was not for what 
we wanted, but a willingness to co- 
operate. But there is another aspect 
of this matter which ought not to be 
overlooked. We thought, and we had 
no reason to doubt it, that we were 
going into an exercise in 1961 like the 
one we had had in 1957. May I remind 
you again what that meant? It meant 
that fair comparison was used as a 
broad guide in negotiation. It meant 
that modifications of weighting, when- 
ever one side or the other could argue 
commonsense demanded it, were given. 
It meant the basic use and recording 
in the agreement of outside bonus pay- 
ments as a factor in revising the pay 
of postmen. It meant at least the Post 
Office being willing to consider coming 
some way towards us on the good 
employer argument, i.e. in respect of 
British Railways. That was the kind of 
exercise in 1957 ; that was the kind of 
exercise we thought we were entering in 
1961. It was on the basis of that kind 
of exercise that we were prepared to 
agree on that occasion to entry into 
manufacturing that was less than we 
wanted. In the future, of course, we 
must approach fair comparison in the 
knowledge that many things have 
changed since 1957, including the Pay 
Research Unit’s disinclination to make 
use of factor comparison which the Royal 
Commission recommended, and includ- 
ing the much more rigid and restrictive 
Post Office attitude, which in fact re- 
places fair comparison by statistical 
exercises. That is a new situation, not, I 
think, foreseen by the Royal Commis- 
sion, certainly not foreseen by us. One 
consequence will be that the preliminary 
field of selection of comparison will be- 
come the place where the argument is 
finally decided, and what the eventual 
result will be will be determined when 
the field of comparison is in fact being 
set up. And that, I submit, will bring 
the Pay Research Unit right in the middle 
of the contestants in the battle. It will 
either do that or produce a stalemate, 
from which there is no obvious way 
out. We could, for example, insist that 
we go into every one of the fourteen 
manufacturing units, and we can take 



up what Mr. Shaw has referred to as 
the very valuable time of the Pay Re- 
search Unit. We need not be co-opera- 
tive in the difficulties it has in making 
enquiries. This is the sort of thing, if 
we are going to have this attitude, that 
we have to look seriously at in the 
defence of our own members. We would 
prefer this not to happen. We prefer 
1957 to 1961. Now we leave ourselves 
with the Committee in the hope that 
the Committee can help us build a 
bridge that will avoid a repetition of 
1961. 

Chairman. 

165. Thank you, Mr. Smith. I think 

you have covered very adequately most 
of the points, but I would like to put 
to you the point I put to Mr. Daniels 
and to the Treasury : do you too accept 
Chapters I of Pay Research Unit Surveys 
No. 2, and No. 68, as chapters indicat- 
ing the limitations and difficulties that 
arise in relation to making fair com- 
parison in the case of the postmen? 
You have added to the difficulties, I 
take it that you accept those limitations 
and difficulties as stated by the Pay 
Research Unit? Yes. 

166. The second point I would put to 
you is the question of reaching agree- 
ment on the selection of comparisons. 
In both cases, I take it, there was agree- 
ment over the fields of comparison, sub- 
ject in the second case to your reserva- 
tions at the exclusion of certain factorial 
comparisons which you expressed at the 

time? You must see it against the 

background that so far as I am con- 
cerned the Official Side can put in what 
comparisons they like, and one would 
not therefore choose to argue about it. 
If the Post Office said that British Rail- 
ways was the lowest paid they could 
get, then they were in, and in that sense 
I acquiesced ; but they were not agreed 
fields. 

167. You say you acquiesced in the 

search they made in these fields ; they 
were not directly agreed fields of com- 
parison which the two parties came to- 
gether to agree on? 1 have never 

agreed that British Railways is a fair 
comparison for anyone, and I am not 
going on the record here or anywhere 
else agreeing that. 

Lady Wootton. 

168. Am I right that Mr. Smith is 

drawing a distinction between agreement 
and acquiescence? Yes. 
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Sir Andrew Crichton. 

169. The whole crux of this turns on 
the interpretation of comparison. What 
I would like to ask Mr. Smith is this: 
obviously he would agree — because he is 
urging it — that it is the widest aspect of 
comparison that he wants, but he is still 
saying that within that area of compari- 
son he insists that he should define what 
the comparison should be. I hope that 
is not unfair. I will just put it again. 
He is wanting to widen the comparison 
for what sound to me obviously sensible 
reasons. I do not want to tie it to 
British Railways in the least ; we know 
the point there. But is Mr. Smith also 
saying that, if there is to be this widened 
comparison, he has to have a consider- 
able say in the definition of the compari- 
son? — —On the contrary, we accepted 
that the Unit would search in manu- 
facturing for the functional comparisons, 
and we never named the firms, we never 
named the jobs, or even the industry. 
The Unit itself suggested the list we got. 
Had it been willing to do the same on 
factor comparison, it would have been 
completely free to do that. British Rail- 
ways, as obviously Sir Andrew re- 
cognises, is a special case. 

Chairman. 

170. Would either the Treasury or the 
Post Office like to comment on any 
points which have been raised by Mr. 
Smith, either for clarification or for 

further explanation? (Mr. Shaw.) I 

have only one point. The constitutional 
position is that the Pay Research Unit 
acts under the direction of the Steering 
Committee. In the very early days — 
that was before my time — when every- 
body had to feel their way, I have no 
doubt that things were dealt with in a 
very much more formal fashion than 
they are dealt with today. As I said 
yesterday, the normal course is for the 
two parties, the Department and the 
Staff Association, to get together with 
the Unit in order to agree the field of 
comparison. As Mr. Smith says, there 
may be occasions on which one side or 
the other does not at all like including 
a particular organisation. As I think I 
said yesterday, there has got to be a cer- 
tain amount of give and take, and 
whether in the end it is agreement or 
acquiescence I think it comes to very 
much the same thing. — (Mr. Daniels .) I 
had the same point in mind, if I can 



just add to that. I do not myself see 
much difference between agreement and 
acquiescence. In the case of the 1961 
survey I have in a file in front of me 
a letter from the Civil Service Pay Re- 
search Unit dated 2nd November 1961 
which refers to the joint discussions 
which had taken place, and says : 

“The fields agreed for external com- 
parisons and the number of surveys to 

be included are shown in the enclosed 

list . . 

And we have the list here, which in- 
cludes such people as British Railways. 
The letter concludes that copies had gone 
to the parties and they had been invited 
to make any observations that they 
wished to make. There is no record 
of any observation from the Union, but 
we went ahead on the basis of this 
schedule; so I think I was entitled to 
assume that they had in fact agreed to 
the field of search as was set out in the 
enclosure to this particular letter. That 
is the only point I have to make. 

171. Mr. Smith, would you like to add 
anything?— — (Mr. Smith.) The answer is 
perfectly simple, Sir. I recognise the 
right of the Official Side to put before 
the Unit whatever fields for selection of 
comparisons it thinks are appropriate. 
I recognise that right. I have recognised 
it, and in that sense I am a party to 
the field, but that does not commit me 
to an acceptance in detail of their field 
of comparison. This was established in 
1957. It was established in 1961. 

172. That concludes the oral hear- 
ings. We have heard and got for 
our study and careful perusal a wide 
range of evidence dealing with the prob- 
lem that is before us, and it is now for 
the Committee to consider all this evi- 
dence in relation to its terms of refer- 
ence and this problem, and to produce 
its report. That it will do as speedily 
as is conducive to an adequate study of 
all the evidence. We shall let the parties 
have that report as soon as we reason- 
ably can in relation to the nature of this 
problem and our terms of reference. 

I would like to thank the parties for 
the way in which they have presented 
this evidence to us, and for making the 

situation clear to us. For our 

part, thank you, Sir. We appreciate 
the fact that your report will take the 
time necessary to make it comprehensive, 
and we accept that. 



(The witnesses withdrew .) 
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APPENDIX I 

Copy of Appendix A to the Civil Service National Whitley Council Agreement 
on the Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service ( 1953 - 55 ) 

Civil Service Pay and Fact-finding 

1. The National Whitley Council considered the findings and recommendations 
°* % * oyal p ommission ™ ^ Civil Service (1953-55) relating to the determination 

Ctvil Service pay standards. The Council noted the Commission’s conclusion 
that fair comparison with current outside rates should be the primary principle 
They agreed that it was a valid and valuable principle in Civil Service pay negotia- 
tions although not the sole determinant. 

2. Both sides agreed that in some cases “ fair compaiison ” would have to be 
supplemented by reference to internal relativities and in others internal relativities 
would be the governing factor as outside comparisons would not exist. 

3. In the Staff Side’s view there were other principles which must be taken into 
account. They could not accept all that the Royal Commission said about the 
interpretation and application of its general principle in particular cases or circum- 
stances, and they therefore entered the following reservations : — 

(i) The Report recognised that it was not possible to make satisfactory work 
comparisons for aU grades in all classes. In the Staff Side’s view therefore a 
comparison could only be fair where there was a reasonably wide field in which 
to operate. 

(ii) It would be almost impossible to find absolute parity of conditions 
outside, therefore the field of comparison must be flexible, not rigid. 

(iii) The Staff Side did not accept the Royal Commission’s view that the 
absence of well-organised outside Trade Unions must not be taken into account, 
u - oyal Commission had based this view on the fact that it would be 

unfair to the outside counterpart who as a taxpayer has to bear a proportion 
of the. cost of the civil servant’s salary”. In the Staff Side’s opinion, it would 
be equally unfair to the civil servant to reflect inadequate outside pay in his. 

c . 9 *) ^ cases where the State was the largest single employer, it was the Staff 
Sides view that outside comparison could only form a small part of the 
assessment of pay and the Government must set a standard. This had been 
done in the case of medical and dental practitioners. 

Government was the sole employer, and there were no outside 
comparisons’ then the Government must set a standard of pay which was 
sufficient to attract recruits. It had a special responsibility in this respect. 

(vij In some cases where there were outside comparisons, the pay might be 
^ Government should set a higher standard to pmvmt the 
standard of the Civil Service generally from falling. It was not simply a matter 
° f ^ m Iir ba if 1C ^ ay : rt was necessar y to recruit the people who in later years 
5 11 th a higher managerial posts. This led the Staff Side to reject the 
?' ? ya i P? m 2! 1S - S10 “ s V1 ® w that 1{ w ould be wrong for Civil Service pay\o give 
Seivkt’ E=H tllelr V1S - W i’ ™ som a, ? ases 11 mI £bt be necessary to lead. The Civil 
Service had a special responsibility to the public and had to account for its 
actions in a way not required by private industry. It demanded a high standard 
of integrity, and it would be wrong for it to be -tied to outside comparisons 
irrespective of the standards which it required itself. comparisons 

<vii) Internal relativities: the Staff Side view was that in some cases fair " 

andT S o°tL W0Uld f ha T t0 i b - ?“PP lemented by reference to internal relativities, 
and in others internal relativities would be the governing factor as outside 
comparisons would not exist. 6 s as outsiae 

The Official Side commented as follows on the above reservations: — 

(i) The Official Side recognised that it would not be possible to make outside 

SS*t ° e r™,f deS and - aU dasses ’ The reaI Ution was Ct 
establish whether outside comparisons were possible. 
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(ii) They recognised that the system of comparison must not be rigid. It 
might often prove impossible to make exact comparisons on conditions or on 
work, but this did not invalidate the project. 

(iii) It would be difficult for the Official Side to accept the Staff Side’s view 
on the effect of the absence of Trade Union organisation outside, since the 
Royal Commission had been specific on the point. They could not seek to 
debar the Staff Side from arguing that it was unreasonable to make a com- 
parison with an outside class because “ sweated ” rates were paid, but the 
Official Side would be obliged to look at such an argument with regard to what 
the Royal Commission had said. 

(iv) & (v) In the Official Side’s .view the points merged into each other. 
Where there were no sensible outside comparisons, they would agree that it 
was right that a fair rate should be determined by other considerations. 

(vi) The Official Side thought there was much merit in the Royal Commission’s 
view that the Government should not take the lead, but they were prepared 
to say that there might be cases where internal relativities would assume greater 
importance because of considerations of standards and of the fact that recruit- 
ment was also to attract people who would subsequently fill higher posts. 

(vii) The Official Side would be disposed to agree that internal relativities 
should supplement external comparisons, but the extent should vary enormously 
from case to case. There was nothing at issue between the two Sides on this 
point. 

4. Both sides agreed that the principle of “ fair comparison ” was not to be 
interpreted in a rigid and inflexible manner but as a broad guide in negotiations. 

It was, of course, of first importance that the facts on which “fair comparisons” 
were to be made should be obtained as widely as possible from both the public 
and the private sectors of employment and, within those sectors, from good 
employers. 

5. The Council trusted that the adoption and promulgation of new principles 
would not only satisfy public opinion about the fairness of the Civil Service system 
of pay regulation but also assist in the settlement of claims and reduce considerably 
the extent to which at present recourse was had to arbitration. 

6 Both sides of the Council recognised that without a genuine desire to reach 
a reasonable settlement of pay issues by negotiation any principles of pay, however 
acceptable in theory, could not achieve their aim. 

7 Both sides agreed that ft was essential that the fact-finding machinery which 
was an indispensable adjunct to the principle of “ fair comparison ” should have 
the confidence of the negotiating parties. 

8. The function of the fact-finding unit would be strictly limited to the ascertain- 
ment and objective presentation of the facts. When it had established the facts 
in any comparison, it would then be open to the negotiating parties to consider 
how far, if at all, it was right to take account of that particular comparison in 
settling the pay of the Civil Service grade in question. 

9. It would be the aim of both sides to proceed by agreement on all matters 
relating to the system of fact-finding and, given that condition, the right spirit 
would be created for negotiations which took place with the help of this new 
machinery. 

10. Both sides therefore agreed as follows to the setting up of a fact-finding 
organisation under conditions which they believed would ensure the confidence 
of both sides in its method of operation. 

11 (a) A fact-finding organisation to be called the Civil Service Pay Research 
Unit would be set un in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service (1953-1955) (paragraphs 155-177). 

(b) It would be under the general control and direction of the Civil Service 
National Whitley Council. Control would be exercised through a Committee 
composed of seven members from each Side. 

(c) Day-to-day control of the unit would be vested in a director, who would 
be appointed by the Prime Minister. The director would be responsible to 
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the Committee for carrying out the programme of enquiry and observing the 
priorities laid down by it. ' 

{d) The director would be assisted by a staff as defined in paragraph 14 
below. 

12. Terms of Reference 

(a) Fact-finding as defined by the Royal Commission, involved two 
processes : 

(i) establishing job comparability, due allowance being made for 
differences in grading structure ; 

(ii) the discovery of the pay and conditions of service that attached to 
jobs regarded as comparable. 

(b) The unit would undertake these two processes in relation to grades or 
classes referred to it by the Committee, and within the scope of the National 
Whitley Council. So far as part (i) was concerned, the unit would limit itself 
to the description and definition of the similarity or difference in the duties of 
the grades with which comparison was being made. The unit would not 
attempt to evaluate those differences. 

So far as part (ii) was concerned, the term “conditions of service” would 
be interpreted widely so as to cover not only such matters as hours and leave 
but also such questions as superannuation, luncheon vouchers, assisted travel, 
house purchase facilities, car allowances and other additions to basic pay and 
conditions. 

(c) Fields of relevant comparisons might be suggested only by either Side 
of the Committee or by the director of the unit. 

13. Reports 

(a) The director would submit regularly to the Committee such periodical 
reports (including an annual report on the work of the unit) as the Committee 
might direct. 

( b ) Additional reports would also be provided at the request of either Side 
of the Committee, either in relation to a particular grade or class, or in relation 
to pay movements generally. 

(c) Departments and recognised Civil Service staff organisations might request 
the director to supply ascertained facts relating to the grades they cover. 

( d) The object of the unit’s report would be to provide full information. 
Where, however, information was supplied to the. unit subject to conditions 
as to disclosure such conditions would, of course, be observed, but the unit 
would include in its report the fullest details consistent with this requirement. 
In such cases explanation would be given as to the methods adopted in meeting 
the requirement. 

14. Staffing 

(a) The staff of the unit would be administered by the Director, but the 
complementing, grading and appointment of the staff would be on lines 
approved by the Committee. 

( b ) The unit would be staffed by civil servants of appropriate grades, who 
would be posted to it for periods not normally shorter than three years*-. These 
officers would provide the central staff of the unit. 

(c) The director would have power, after consultation with the Committee, 
to engage for particular projects additional officers from either within or 
without the Civil Service. 

(d) The director would have power, after consultation with the Committee, 
to appoint assessors who would advise when necessary on the duties and 
responsibilities with which comparisons are being sought. 

(e) The administrative costs of the unit would be borne by the Exchequer. 
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APPENDIX n 
Postmen 1963 

Method of Calculation of True Money Rates 

1. In discussing the method of applying the principle of “ fair comparison ”, the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service said (paragraph 173 of the Report) “ . . . the 
process of settling rates is not a simple matter of comparing money rates of pay 
inside and outside the Service . . . the outside rates have to be adjusted, rate by 
rate, to take account of what are quantifiable, if not always precisely quantifiable, 
factors ; rates so quantified we term ‘ true money rates 

2. In dealing with the Surveys on Postmen and Telephonists, the Union and the 
Post Office agreed that true money rates should be derived for analogues working 
a normal weekday duty in the National rate area. These true money rates would 
then be directly comparable with the National pay scales of the Post Office grades. 

3. The Union and the Post Office agreed to make the following adjustments for 
quantifiable factors in the order shown : — 

(i) Provincial differentiation : 

* Analogues in National rate area — no adjustment. 

Analogues in London rate areas — deduct employer’s differentiation, or, 
if none shown. Civil Service differentiation. 

* Analogues in National and London rate areas — if common rate payable 

— regard as National. 

* Note : If rate payable in National rate area is graduated according 
to size of town — extract a rate for each classification. 

(ii) Merit Pay 

Add merit pay where all, or most, of the analogues regularly receive it 
without special effort. 

(iii) Superannuation 

* Analogues with non-contributory schemes — no adjustment. 

* Analogues with contributory schemes — deduct amount of contribution. 

Analogues contracted out of the State Graduated Pension Scheme — no 

adjustment. 

Analogues contributing to the State Graduated Pension Scheme — deduct 
contribution. 

* Note: This assumes that the benefits of the analogue’s scheme are 
equivalent to those of the Civil Service Superannuation Acts. 

(iv) Meal Concessions 

Subsidised canteens where generally available are regarded as equivalent 
to Civil Service canteens — no adjustment. 

Luncheon Vouchers — add the value of the vouchers less 6d. a day 
(estimated Civil Service canteen subsidy). 

Free meals — add value of meals as estimated by the employer less 6d. a 
day (estimated Civil Service canteen subsidy). 

(v) Driving allowance 

Deduct Postman’s driving allowance (2s. 5d. a day) if analogue does not 
receive an allowance for driving. 

(vi) Uniform 

Deduct value of Postman’s uniform (2 per cent.) if analogue does not 
receive full uniform free. Add any boot allowance paid, or estimated 
value of boots or shoes, where provided. 

(vii) Commission, Bonus, etc. 

Add commission, bonus, etc., where all, or most, of the analogues 
regularly receive it without extra effort. 

82292 D 
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(viii) Hours and leave 

The Staff and Official Sides of the National Whitley Council have agreed 
that no adjustments should be made for differences of hours of work 
or annual leave. 

4. The result of these adjustments gives the true money rate. 



APPENDIX ID 

Representation of Manufacturing Industries 

Twenty-eight analogues were found among drivers, clerks, warehousemen, stores- 
men, etc., in four of the Orders into which Manufacturing industries are divided. 

In the table below Section A shows that the total number of workers in these 
occupations according to the 1951 Census, in the four Orders, was 172,990. This 
provided the weighting for the analogues in the Manufacturing firms. 

Section B shows the number of workers in the same occupations shown by the 
census in the other 10 Manufacturing industries. This number was 260,120. 

If the inclusion of the other ten Orders produced analogues in proportion to the 
numbers of workers in the relevant occupations, the 28 Manufacturing analogues 
would have been increased to 70. 



Postmen Survey 1963: 

Numbers of Drivers, Clerks, Warehouse Workers, etc., in Man. Ind. 



Man. Inds. 


Driver 


Clerk 


Ware- 

house 

Worker 


Stores 

Worker 


Assistant 
to Ware- 
house and 
Stores 
Worker 


Total 


A. Manufacturing Industries 
included in Postman 
Survey 

Including Chemicals, Engi- 
neering, Food, and 
Vehicles (TV, VI, XIII 
and VE) 


18,320 


85,930 


6,260 


59,540 


2,940 


172,990 


B. Numbers in other Manu- 
facturing Industries not 
included in Postman 














Survey 


7,198 


9,211 


1,073 


1,226 


1,228 


19,936 


V. Metal Manufacturing ... 


3,632 


23,065 


2,054 


3,881 


1,943 


34,575 


Vin. Metal Goods not else- 








4,424 


4,638 


32,864 




3,666 


17,046 


3,090 




522 


7,367 


643 


1,640 


4,183 


14,355 




4,534 


21,182 


14,915 


2,801 


4,180 


47,612 




565 


1,753 


753 


308 


371 


3,750 




1,792 


15,605 


4,883 


1,559 


2,745 


26,584 


XIV. Wood/etc 


5,182 


6,763 


501 


1,481 


459 


14,386 


XV. Paper, Printing 


4,765 


26,602 


9,130 


1,983 


3,418 


45,898 


XVI. Other Manufacturing 








3,928 


1,348 


20,160 


Industries 


1,644 


11,713 


1,527 


Total for Manufacturing 
Industries not included in 








j 23,231 


24,513 


260,120 


Survey 


33,500 


140,307 


38,569 
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APPENDIX IV 



The Arbitration Award to Postmen 1963 
and consequential increase to Postmen Higher Grade 





Old Scale 


New Scale 


Increase 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


s. d. 


Postmen 15 


4 11 0 


4 11 0 


— 


16 


4 16 0 


4 16 0 


— 


17 


5 3 0 


5 6 0 


3 0 


18 


6 6 0 


6 16 0 


10 0 


19 


6 18 0 


7 8 0 


10 0 


20 


8 1 0 


8 11 0 


10 0 


21 


9 16 6 


10 5 0 


8 6 


22 


10 4 6 


10 12 6 


8 0 


23 


10 12 6 


11 0 0 . 


7 6 


24 


11 1 0 


11 7 6 


6 6 


25 


11 10 6 


11 15 0 


4 6 




Average 


Increase about 5s. 0 


d. a week 


PHGs 


9 19 6 


10 8 0 


8 6 




10 7 6 


10 15 6 


8 0 




10 16 6 


11 4 0 


7 6 




11 5 0 


11 12 0 


7 0 




11 13 6 


12 0 0 


6 6 




12 2 6 


12 8 6 


6 0 




12 11 0 


12 16 6 


5 6 




13 5 0 


13 9 6 


4 6 




Average 


Increase about 5s. 0 


d. a week 



APPENDIX V 



Postmen’s Pay and Pay in Manufacturing Industries 1956 and 1963 



Manufacturing Industry (Adult Male Workers) 


Postmen’s 

Pay 

(Average of 
max.) 


Difference 


Date 


Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 


Average 

Hours 


Average 
after excl. 
O.T. at li 


April/July 1956 


£ s. d. 
12 2 2 


48 '2 


£ s. d. 
10 14 10 
(44 brs.) 


£ s. d. 
9 14 6 


£ s. d. 
1 0 4 


Oct. 1963 


17 5 9 


46-8 


15 0 0 
(42 hrs.) 


12 0 10 


2 19 2 
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APPENDIX VI 

Copy ol Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Ron Smith 



Treasury Chambers, 

Great George Street, S.W.l. 



12th March, 1964. 



Dear Mr. Smith, 

At our meeting yesterday I promised that the Postmaster-General and I would 
reflect on what you said to us about the pay of postmen and postmen higher grade. 

We have given much thought to this. 

It is common ground between us that the pay of postmen— as of other Post 
Office grades, and indeed of civil servants generally — should be based primarily 
on comparison with the pay for broadly comparable work in employment outside 
the Service. That is the principle of “ fair comparison ” recommended by the 
Priestley Royal Commission on the Civil Service, and accepted both by the 
Government and by the Staff Side of the National Whitley Council, of which 
your Union is a member. 

You told us yesterday that the Union fully accepts this. You also told us that 
the Union was fully satisfied with the way in which the Civil Service Pay Research 
Unit discharged its functions. With the Union’s agreement, the Unit has, of 
course, twice carried out surveys to ascertain the rates of pay of people engaged 
on work broadly comparable with that of the grades represented by your Union, 
including postmen. Thus, as you said, neither the principle of “ fair comparison ” 
nor the working of the Pay Research Unit is at issue. 

Your Union feels, however, you told us, that the outcome of the second survey 
has been unsatisfactory so far as postmen’s pay is concerned. The arguments for 
this view turn on the use to be made of the facts elicited by the suivey, though 
you acknowledge that the Union had agreed with the Post Office what the field 
of comparison should be. 

You went on to say that, in your view, it was essential to clarify the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on the pay of postmen. You drew attention 
to paragraph 664 of the Report, in which the Commission said : — 

“ But we think that such comparisons (i.e. with outside workers employed 
on duties of the same broad type) may well have to be supplemented by more 
general comparisons, on the lines indicated by the Union of Post Office 
Workers . . .” 

You said that the Commission probably had in mind the Union’s own evidence 
to them about the need to look more generally at wage movements in manu- 
facturing industry. We think it unlikely that the Commission had this in mind: 
the sentence you quoted ends by saying what sort of general comparisons might 
be made: — 

“namely, by looking at the skill, initiative and responsibility required for the 
work of the grades and for broadly similar tasks outside the Service . 

It does not seem to ns that the Royal Commission’s recommendation is obscure. 
But, if you think it is, it is open to you to put your interpretation to the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal in the context of your present claim. 

More generally, you pressed for an independent enquiry because the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal do not normally give reasons for their awards, and very often 
it is not possible to deduce from their awards their views on a particular argument 
put to them. If you wished to ask the Tribunal to pronounce specifically on this 
point, the Post Office would raise no objection. 

In the Government’s view it would be right to ask the Tribunal, rather than an 
ad hoc Committee, to clarify the Commission’s recommendation. The Civil Service ; 
Arbitration Tribunal have great knowledge and experience of Civil Service pay, 
including the pay of the Post Office grades you represent. Moreover, they are 
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well conversant with the working of the Pay Research machinery set up by the 
National Whitley Council in the light of the Royal Commission’s recommendations ; 
and are entirely free to give such weight as they think fit to any other con- 
siderations that may be brought to their notice. Further, they are, as you agreed 
yesterday, completely impartial. 

We hope, therefore, that the Union will be willing, if it cannot accept the offer 
already made, to follow the agreed procedure and to submit its claim to arbitration. 
You have our assurance that, subject to the over-riding authority of Parliament, the 
Government would abide by the result, whatever it might be. 

To sum up, we both feel as a result of the very clear discussion we had with 
you yesterday that there is really no issue of principle between us. There is 
general agreement that the basic principle of settling the pay of postmen on the 
same basis as that of the rest of the Civil Service, namely fair comparison, is the 
right one, and that it should be maintained. You believe that the full application 
of this principle at the present moment to postmen would entitle them to a larger 
increase of pay than the Government is offering. If the Civil Service Arbitration 
Tribunal should agree with your arguments we will certainly accept their finding. 
You expressed some doubt as to whether the Tribunal would be in a position to 
give a direct ruling on the application of the Royal Commission’s recommendation 
and we hope that what we have said makes it clear that they will certainly be 
able to do so. We are quite confident that this potential dispute, which we are 
as anxious as you are to avoid, can and will be settled through the traditional 
machinery of Civil Service arbitration which has, for so many years, been of 
such great value. 

R. Maudlino. 



APPENDIX VH 



Postmen’s Pay and Pay in Manufacturing and other Industries — 1951, 1956 and 1963 



Manufacturing and other Industries 


Postmen’s 

Average 

Max. 




Date 


Earnings 


Average 

Hours 


Pay 

(Exc. O.T. 
at li) 


Difference 


Oct. 1951 


£ s. d. 
8 6 0 


47-8 


£ s. d. 
7 8 9 
(44 hrs.) 


£ s. d. 
6 10 6 


18/3d. a week 


April/July 1956 


11 15 4 


48-6 


10 6 6 
(44 hrs.) 


9 14 6 


12/0d. a week 


Oct. 1963 


16 14 11 


47-6 


14 4 5 
(42 hrs.) 


12 0 10 


43/7d. a week 


Increase 

1951-1963 


— 


— 


91% 


84% 


— 



NOTES. — Overtime deducted at 1-j rate. 

The Industries included alongside the Manufacturing Industries are : — 

Mining and Quarrying (excluding Coal) 

Building 

Gas, Electricity, Water 

Transport and Communication (excluding Railways, London Transport 
and British Road Services) 

National and Local Government Services. 
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APPENDIX VIII 



Postmen 

Description of the Range of Work and Responsibilities 

Recruitment 

x. Recruitment to the Postmen Grade is from juveniles at school leaving age, 
ex-Servicemen and now the open labour market. 

Candidates are due to fulfil a high standard of conditions of recruitment which 
includes “Intelligence and Aptitude tests” designed to aid interviewing officers. 
Those accepted are due to pass a stringent medical examination and to present 
appropriate references as to their personal integrity and character. The recruit- 
ment procedures are due to select those candidates suitable for permanent appoint- 
ments ; others should be rejected. 

The Postman grade is the basic recruiting grade for the higher postal f° rce 
and therefore its ranks contain the future Postmen Higher Grade. The Postmen 
Higher Grade in turn progresses to the Inspectorate and the Postal Controlling 
Staff. It is essential that the best type be recruited not only for postmens work 
but also to meet the staffing requirements of the higher postal grades. The two 
grades are expected to make a substantial contribution towards the staffing or the 
Postal and Telegraph Officer grade and through that grade the Counter and Writing 
controlling force. Recruitment at the earlier age levels is of paramount importance. 
Moreover, Post Office regulations state it is very desirable to select not merely 
those who are satisfactory but the best that are available. 

Training ' . 

2. Training is given at Central Training Schools and locally. It is designed to 
provide background instruction about the functions of the Post Office and its 
obligations to the community. It gives a sound grounding in those duties of the 
Postman grade which the new entrant will be required to perform in the immediate 
future, and to supplement this by further training as fresh work and duties are 
undertaken. 



Tests 

3. Before being scheduled for effective sorting duty a new entrant must pass a 
test as follows: — 

Inward Primary sorting— 500 cards in 20 minutes with a maximum of 
25 missorts. 

Walk sorting— 300 cards in 12 minutes with a maximum of 15 missorts. 
Outward Primary sorting — 500 cards in 15 minutes with a maximum of 
15 missorts. 

After adequate training has been given failure to pass the test means termination 
of employment. 



Probation 

4. Established Postmen must perform a probationary period usually 1 2^ ro<mths. 
Intermediate reports are called for during that period when shortcomings are made 
known to the individual. General conduct, punctual attendance, health and efficiency 
are* kept constantly under review and if at the end of the 12 months the situa ion 
is regarded as unsatisfactory, the probationary period may be extended or employ- 
ment terminated. 



Knowledge of Rules 

5. In the General Staff Rule Book the following preliminary statement appears: — 
“This book contains the general staff rules of the Post Office by which all 
officers must regard themselves as bound, except when otherwise stated. In 
addition all officers are required to pay strict observance to those regulations 
which are applicable to the class to which they belong. No breach of the 
regulations will be excused on the plea of ignorance . 

Postmen must also have good knowledge of the separate rules specifically applicable 
to their grade and these rules are extensive, covering every aspect of Postmans 
work Postmen employed on delivery work are often called upon to interpret and 
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apply rules to the public. Tact and patience being essential when dealing with 
members of the public who in many instances find difficulty in understanding the 
need for such rules which they regard as unreasonable. For instance, an addressee 
can find difficulty in understanding why a Postman may not accept a verbal request 
to deliver a packet at an unauthorised point or hand over correspondence in the 
street, particularly to an address where it is known that there is more than one 
occupant. 

6. Demeanour of the Postman is expected to inspire public confidence in him as 
a servant of the Crown, both in his private and official life. He must not at any 
time act in a manner likely to bring discredit upon the Post Office. 

Attendances 

7. The incidence of postal traffic, with its peak periods in the early morning, 
evening and night, largely determines the hours of Postmen’s attendances. The 
irksome nature of these attendances compares most unfavourably with those generally 
performed in outside industries. 

It also results in meal reliefs being taken at times which are not normally 
recognised as “ meal times ” and also involves the performance of long spells of 
arduous and strenuous work without a break for refreshment. In many rural 
districts a scheduled meal relief is not provided. 

The adjustment of Postmen’s attendances to meet the needs of the ebb and flow 
of Postal traffic frequently results in the commencement and finishing times being 
scheduled at the most awkward and inconvenient times of the day. 

8. In the smaller Post Office the Postmen are required to attend on two, and 
in some cases three, occasions to complete the duty for the day and the covering 
period?' from the commencement of the first attendance to the termination of the 
last, may extend up to as much as fourteen hours. In cases where this covering 
period extends beyond eleven hours a time compensation of one minute in respect 
of each four minutes so performed is allowed. In the view of the Union, however, 
this fails to adequately recompense the extra travelling expenses, cost of meals away 
from home, and the loss of relaxation and social amenities. Early morning 
attendances of 4.30 a.m. and 5.0 a.m. are not uncommon. They destroy the 
opportunities of meeting normal social requirements of adults. 

9. Postmen are generally required to perform a rotation of a given number of 
duties and by this means they gain knowledge of the make-up of the delivery 
sections of “walks” and so improve their efficiency on the Inward and/or Walk 
Sorting processes. These systems of rotation, which may be daily or weekly or 
both, involve the performance of early, late and night attendances, which may also 
be of a “ long ”, “ short ” or “ split ” period type. 

; 10. Postmen are required to attend for duty on Sundays. The period of attendance 
is for not less than two hours and it can be at different times of the day to deal 
with correspondence already on hand and street collections for despatching. 

11. On Public and Bank Holidays Postmen are required to attend for duty to 
perform restricted postal services, the duties being similar to Sunday requirements. 

12. Postmen are liable to be called upon at short notice to perform extra 
attendances. This notice may take the form of a Postman employed upon a normal 
scheduled attendance or late evening duty being knocked up at home from 
5.30 a.m. the following day to attend immediately for duty in connection with 
the Night Mail Delivery. Such demands are most frequent even to the extent that 
in some areas they occur daily. 

Another form of extra attendance occurs in connection with the late running of 
trains, unexpected receipt of bulk circular matter, and the treatment of Football 
Pool correspondence etc. 

13. These forms of extra attendances are often performed on a compulsory basis, 
against the wish of the individual member of the staff, and at times which are 
not only irksome but can also be described as a hardship. 

Collections of Correspondence 

14. The collection of correspondence is performed by Postmen on foot, pedal 
cycle, and by motor van. These collections are made from all street public posting 
boxes, from Branch and Sub Post Office, and from a number of private posting 
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boxes situated on private premises. Special collections are also made from posting 
boxes attached to trains and from the premises of large firms and Government 
Departments. In Rural areas Postmen are permitted to collect correspondence 
direct from members of the public. 

15. Special instructions must be kept in mind in the performance of these duties 
in order to avoid irregular treatment. Public posting boxes must not be finally 
cleared before the advertised clearance times shown at each individual collecting 
point. 

Where stamp-selling machines are affixed to public posting boxes, away from 
the near vicinity of a Branch or Sub Office, the collecting Postman must test the 
machine daily and report defects immediately on return to his office. 

When clearing a posting box the collecting Postman must withdraw the exhibited 
time tablet and insert another one indicating the time of the next due collection. 
Whilst performing the act of clearance he must look out for any signs suggesting 
that the posting box or its contents have been tampered with and also for items 
which have been posted “ out of course ” e.g., a registered packet or one containing 
loose coins. 

16. Should anything of an unusual nature be observed, e.g., box needing first aid 
repair, it must be the subject of report on return to the Sorting Office. 

A Postman is responsible for the safety of the letter box keys entrusted to him 
and he must keep the keys carefully in his own possession during the whole period 
of his duty. In some cases it is necessary for a Postman to retain collecting keys 
whilst off duty in order that he may perform a collection service direct from his 
home address and this may involve the retention of keys overnight and over week- 
ends. In rural districts the latter is a regular feature. 

17. Registered packets are collected on services for which the Postman must 
give a discharge, and be responsible for the safe custody until the items are handed 
to the receiving officer at the Sorting Office, from whom he will receive a discharge. 
The Postman should draw the attention of the proper officer to any defect in the 
make-up of a registered packet. Registered cash remittance items from Sub Post 
Offices are usually of considerable value. 

18. These collection services are a necessary preliminary function to the sorting 
and despatch of outward mails. It is essential that they should be performed on 
time and make a due course connection with the appropriate mail despatch. Since 
many of these collection services follow on the completion of a delivery service, 
the finishing time of which can fluctuate according to the number of calls to be 
made and the amount of correspondence to be handled, the Postman is under 
pressure at times to see that the proceeds of the collections arrive at the Sorting 
Office on time and do not miss the despatch. 

Sorting — Outward Primary — Letters and Packets 

19. The first sorting of the correspondence collected is known as the Outward 
Primary Sorting. The principle of outward primary sorting for letters and packets 
applies equally to parcels and in each case the work is proper to Postmen. The 
primary sorting plan consists of selections for (a) individual towns for which there 
is a relatively large amount of posted and/or forward correspondence, and ( b ) 
“Road” divisions formed of groups of complete counties. 

Inward Primary Sorting and Walk Sorting Plans 

20. Correspondence arriving at the office of destination is subjected to the process 
of Inward Sorting. At this stage the letters etc., are divided into individual 
Postman’s “ Walks ”, groups of Postman’s “ Walks ”, large firms, local sections 
served from the Head Office, and local areas or districts delivered from a distant 
office. The arrangements vary according to the nature and geographical position 
of the office. 

A very great importance is attached to the correct handling of correspondence at 
the Inward Primary Sorting. A mis-sorted item means additional handling and 
delay may occur. 

Correspondence for local private box renters receives special attention at thq 
Inward Primary Sorting stage. , :j$ s 
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Preparation for Delivery 

.3' J3S. n treatment . at the Inward Sorting stages correspondence is 

ta “ / A - Wa ^ sec * 10n sorting frame for further division into actual delivery 
sections or ( b ) direct to the walk preparation fitting. y 

Preparation of and “ setting in” of correspondence in “Walk” or route is the 
final treatment in the Sorting Office preceding the actual delivery to the public. 

Letters and packets are collected by the Postmen detailed to perform the delivery 
and taken to the preparation tables, usually a box-fitting consisting of 28 32 40 
for delivery ° nS aCCOrdmg t0 ^ nature and volume of the correspondence received 

22. The letters etc., requiring further treatment at this stage are firstly divided 

W 0 thr? a e hSlinf r of et tu et0 k parts 0f ? treets ’ groups Of streets or firms etc., as indicated 
kbetturg of the boxes on the preparation tables. The plan of labelling in 
which the Postmans knowledge of the locality assists in the preparation, is so 
designed that it conforms to the order or route to be taken by the Postman per- 
forming the dehvery. The correspondence is finally arranged, or “ set in ”, in the 
actual order or sequence of delivery. During the process of preparation the Postman 
must exclude from his delivery prohibited and irregular packets. 

23. All suitable items are tied in convenient bundles and placed in the delivery 
pouch or other container carried by the Postman according to the character of the 
delivery. Bulky and fragile items are packed separately in the pouch in order of 
dehvery. If the items for dehvery were of uniform size, weight etc., the preparation 
process might be regarded as a simpler one. The fact is, however, that because of 
the variety of the articles conveyed through the post great care must be exercised 
particularly m the case of photographs and other fragile packets. 

24. The foregoing presents a straightforward picture of the operation but it 
conceals the difliculties, knowledge, skill and dexterity needed to ensure efficiency. 
The time allowed for preparation varies widely according to the nature of the 
dehvery to be performed and to the amount of correspondence to be handled. The 
bulk ranges from scores in the rural areas to hundreds in urban and dormitory 
areas and to thousands on centre town and city walks. On the heavier walks in 
central areas it is necessary to use two or even three sets of box fittings for the 
preparation of one Postman’s delivery. 

25. 'Die maximum staff is employed on the Night Mail dehvery on which delivery 
traffic is the heaviest. On the Day Mail dehvery the staff is adjusted to approxi- 
mately half or a third of that employed on the Night Mail because of the reduced 
amount of traffic to be handled for the same area covered on the Night Mail 
dehvery. 

^T° ajeet this adjustment of staff the Night Mail dehvery walks are merged into 
Day Mail delivery walks by the grouping of one walk with another or part of 
another and m some cases three whole Night Mail dehvery walks may form the 
basis of One Day Mail dehvery walk. 

26. Since the Post Office usually insist that Postmen shall not perform “ fixed ” 
dufies but arrange for cycles of rotation of duties and further, since the Postmen 
undertaking these duties will perform both Night Mail and Day Mail dehveries it 
will be appreciated that a Postman’s knowledge is not confined to one particular 
walk or locality. He must possess an all round knowledge. In fact he must be 
ready to perform any dehvery at any time. 

Delivery 

27. The delivery to the public is the final act required to complete sequence of 
the treatment of correspondence from the poster to the addressee. A Postman is 
responsible for the correct disposal of all postal packets entrusted to him for 
delivery. He is outside supervision and check, error cannot be corrected and mis- 
delivery on his part subjects the Post Office to public criticism. 

28. Deliveries vary in size and character as also does the volume of corres- 
pondence On rural posts a Postman may be called upon to walk up to an average 
of 18 miles a day, to cycle up to 26 miles a day, which may extend to 28 miles on 

r ?? d ? and . W iS\u ™ ode F ate load *. The maximum weight carried personally 
?n iKcf P ? St ? an 1S u 5 lbs - h, Ut lf , a °J cl i ls L used the maximum weight is increased to 
30 lbs. which may be carried partly by the Postman and partly on the cycle. 
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29. In some rural areas great difficulty is experienced by Postmen in effecting 
correct delivery of correspondence because of lack of clear identification of the 
addressee, coupled with similarity of surnames. This is frequently the subject of 
public criticism. 

30. In the town residential and suburban areas the volume of traffic increases 
but the areas covered are less wide. 

31. The delivery is a huge extension of the process of sorting. The neat box 
fittings have vanished, however, and in their place are criss-cross streets, blocks of 
flats, houses, offices, shops or market stalls, factories, docks, ships, houseboats and 
caravans. 

In residential areas streets are named with variations of the initial street, such 
as “Porchester” Road, Terrace, Square, Street, Place, Mansions, Gardens, etc. 
Many householders name their houses, many of which are similar in sound or 
syllables. Foreign residents and districts present special difficulties. Office delivery 
calls for maximum care. Letters are often inadequately or incorrectly addressed 
and frequently abbreviated ; rival firms may even have similar trading names. The 
efficient working of large industrial, commercial and financial undertakings depends 
greatly upon the skill, knowledge and effectiveness of the Postman. The dependency 
increases where a Trading Name shelters a number of subsidiary or related concerns. 

Market stalls, docks and ships, with their frequent change of site, require constant 
initiative to ensure regular delivery within the scheduled times. 

32. Postmen are called upon to instruct new entrants in this work without 
additional payment. The instructing officer must not deliver the correspondence 
but is nevertheless liable for disciplinary action should the learner mis-deliver any 
item. 

33. In addition to normal correspondence the delivering officer collects sur- 
charges and underpaid matter, Trade Charges, Express Fees and Customs Duties 
and Cash on Delivery packets. The amount collected annually under these headings 
by Postmen must be very large. 

34. Registered traffic calls for careful check, accuracy and detailed knowledge 
not only of instructions but of actual persons at each address. The recipient must 
be known as permanently resident at the address ; a lodger must not sign or receive 
except when addressed to him. The Postman is responsible for loss or failure, and 
he must obtain the correct discharge for the item which completes the chain of hand 
to hand check. 

35. Postal packets when undeliverable are returned to the sender. Each packet 
must be correctly endorsed by the Postman to describe the reason for non-delivery. 

The partly addressed letter, the illegible written address, are frequently to hand. 
The Postman corrects the omissions of the sender as far as possible and his 
experience and intelligence enables thousands of such items to be correctly delivered. 

36. The rules and instructions covering the function of delivery are many and 
varied and they illustrate the complications and difficulties. A good memory, 
initiative and tact are essential. 

37. The modern trend towards mechanisation finds its counterpart in the 
widespread use of motor vans for the delivery of letters and parcels. Wider areas 
are covered in each Walk. It follows that a wider range of personal knowledge is 
required, a greater responsibility ensues, and the scope of personal initiative is 
extended. 

The value of delivery work must not be under-estimated. The qualities required 
cannot be judged from the simple act of delivering a letter to a particular address. 
The skill, memory, and reliability incidental to the delivery of thousands of letters 
to hundreds of addresses is hidden from the public. Accurate delivery is the 
criterion of the Postal Service. Delivery work is skilled in itself, and it is performed 
without supervision. 

Station Services 

38. Amongst the various duties a Postman is caUed upon to perform is that 
known as “ Station Services ”. This work in the main consists of receiving, trans- 
ferring and despatching of mails and it may be performed full-time on railway 
stations, partly on railway stations, and in the conveyance of mails to and from 
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a*” a F d S ° rdn S Office. The work may also form part of a Postman’s duty on 
which other Postman’s duties also form part. 

It calls for a great knowledge of the railway systems, time tables, particularly 
when changes occur from Summer to Winter services, and also as between Green- 
Wich mean tune and Summer tune ; and of Post Office mail circulation in order to 
ensure the due course connection of mails with the least possible delay. 

hv 3 ?raS^' mnll P S?5 an a des P a tch by train or when he receives 

by train a mail for despatch by mail vehicle, it is his duty: — 

(а) (i) to check the various bags composing the mail, whether letter or parcel 

bags, by means of his mail list ; 

(n) to see that each parcel mail consists of the proper number of bags as 
shown by the number label on the “ final ” parcel bag ; 

® labelfed^ k a ®> W ^ et ^ er t0 be despatched or received, is correctly 

(iv) to examine the fastenings and seals of all bags ; 

(v) to see that no bag has been damaged externally ; 

(б) When a Postman transfers mails from one train to another or from one 
mail vehicle to another, he must carry out the above precautions as far as it is 
practicable under conditions of the transfer. 

(c) Any irregularity in these respects must be at once reported. 

( d ) If the seals etc., are imperfect, or if the bags are damaged, they should 
be made as secure as possible and the attention of the train guard or other 
officer who has been in charge of the mail should be drawn to their condition 

mUSt - gl T e the substance °f the guard’s or other officer’s orai 
explanation, if any, m his report. 

40. If a Postman ^employed on station duties fails to despatch a mail in proper 
course, and whilst this is infrequent the intensity of the work make it possible 
he is under instruction to report the failure to the proper officer, and request his’ 
instructions. If he cannot obtain instructions he must repair the error as best he 
can and report what he has done ; the initiative here rests entirely with the Postman. 
Similarly, if a Postman fails to receive a bag by train or by van for despatch by 
tram, he has to inform the authorities immediately. 

Should a Postman receive a bag out of course, he may dispose of it at once 
without instruction, again exercising his knowledge and initiative, and report what 
he has done to his appropriate supervising officer. 

41. The personal behaviour of Postmen employed at stations is a matter for 

special instructions. He must not assist in moving passengers’ luggage he is not 
to accept tips or treating, nor is he allowed to frequent the station refreshment 
rooms. This work is usually on a rotation system and demonstrates the adaptability 
of Postmen generally. * 

Rural Posts 

42. Postmen employed on Rural Duties have additional responsibilities. 

,, “ £ P ,°. st , Office ” was the apt description given in a leaflet issued by 

the Post Office which said: — 

“The Postman in rural districts not only delivers the letters and collects 
correspondence from the posting boxes along his route. He accepts parcels. 
He sells stamps and Postal Orders and performs so many other services that 
he has been described as a Walking Post Office ”. 

43. A review of the instructions contained in the Rules applicable to rural services 
amply confirms the foregoing generalisation. 

“He must unless specially exempted carry the following articles and be careful 
to take them out with him each day ; 

(i) A pouch containing a credit stock of postage stamps for sale along his 
Toute. This stock must be kept in the Postman’s possession and must be 
replenished on his return to the starting office, or oftener, if necessary He is 
required to produce the full stock or its value for inspection at any time 
In cases where there is evidence of a demand he should also carry a small 
supply of saving stamps. 3 
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(ii) A Certificate Book for registered packets and registered letter envelopes 
and a blue pencil. 

(iii) A receipt book for cash handed to him for Postal Orders. 

(iv) A Spring Balance for weighing parcels and a measuring tape”. 

44. There are also important exceptions to Rural services which call for the 
exercise of judgment and first-hand knowledge of the regulations. The Postman 
employed on rural duties must accept for delivery an ordinary postal packet of 
any kind if fully prepaid in stamps — either on his outward or inward journey — 
for delivery to any house which he will pass in the ordinary course of his duty. 

If he calls at a Post Office before he reaches such a house he must tender the 
postal packet to the Sub Postmaster for the obliteration of the postage stamps. 
Should he not call at the Sub Office he must cancel the stamps personally by 
drawing diagonal lines with his blue pencil. For parcels collected en route for 
disposal on his walk, the Postman must bring back to the office a completed form. 
Again, if he has reason to suspect that a newspaper or printed paper packet 
contains anything in the nature of a letter he must not deliver it until the contents ] 
have been examined at a Post Office. 

The Postman may be asked for any of the Savings Bank forms or envelopes such j 
as are ordinarily supplied to the public at Post Office Counters. If so, he will 
obtain supplies at the first opportunity and deliver them when he next passes the 
applicant’s home. 

A telegram, prepaid, may be handed to the Postman on his walk or at a Sub J 
Office which has no telegraph facilities ; or if he finds one in a letter box he must Jj 
determine the quickest method of forwarding the telegram, i.e., the first Telegraph j 
Office, Postal or Railway, on his route, provided they are open, or the nearest I 
Forwarding Post Office. 

The above outline demonstrates the wide variety of service given the Postman 
to the rural community and calls for more appreciation of the knowledge, judg- j 
ment, physical strain and devotion to public service required of these servants of 
the countryside. 

45. Geographical factors decide the methods of services in these areas ; walking, 
cycling, motor, horse, and boat. We would draw attention to the relay method 
where Postmen work to Postmen without supervision. In such cases the Postman 
may have to despatch a Branch Postman, or leave postal packets at a Sub-Office 
or despatch from any point on his route. To do so he must carry Book P.1128 B. 
(Rural Post Record of Transfer of Registered Postal Packets — letters and parcels, 
etc.). 

The Postman must enter therein particulars of any postal packets for which he 
has given a signature but does not deliver personally. The Sub Postmaster or 
Branch Postman checks and initials the entry respecting the packet transferred, and 
a corresponding entry is recorded in the Sub Postmaster’s or Branch Postman’s 
Book. 

Postmen employed on Rural Posts are also required to call at Post Offices on 
he outward and inward journey for postal packets intended for delivery at addresses j 
rithin his walk. 

A sealed bag may be received which must be examined for holes, labelling and 
sealing. He ensures that the Sub Postmaster enters correctly the necessary par- 
ticulars of any registered or insured packets in the Record Book and again in the > 
Postman’s Transfer Book. In addition the Postman should call attention to any j 
packets which contravene the prohibitions detailed. 

If clearing letter boxes, the Postman obtains from the proper officer the necessary 
keys, tablets, coins for testing stamp machines together with “ Not in Use ” labels, 
prior to leaving the office. 

He may be required to clear coin boxes from kiosks and test-call each phone, 
reporting, from the nearest next telephone en route, to the Supervisor of the Tele- 
phone Exchange those out of order. 

The Cash on Delivery service is extensively used because of the limitation of 
shopping facilities in rural areas. This means that the Rural Postman is often 
responsible for considerable sums of money because for each packet cash not 
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exceeding £20 may be collected. The onus for replacement of loss is upon the 
Postman. 

Postmen employed on Rural Posts are in some cases required to wait at the 
end of the outward delivery journey in order to perform a later times inward 
collection service. In all cases where the waiting out period is less than two hours, 
the provision of shelter rests with the Postmen themselves. 

Parcel Traffic 

46. Parcels are treated much along the same basic arrangements as for other 
postal packets in respect of collection, outward sorting, inward sor tin g and prepara- 
tion for and delivery, except, of course, that drop bag fittings and trolley baskets 
are used m place of box fittings. 

On station services parcel traffic is handed over to and received from the Railway 
Staff at agreed loading and unloading points. It is the responsibility of the Railway 
Executive to handle all parcel traffic conveyed by train between these two points. 

For parcel deliveries in town areas with the new C.O.D. limit permitting up to 
£20 per parcel being collected by Postmen means that daily a vast amount of cash 
is collected by individual Postmen. 

Coin Collecting 

47. Postmen are responsible for the collection of sealed cash containers from 
all Public Telephone Kiosks. In the large towns the majority of containers are 
collected by unaccompanied Postmen with motor van. In the other areas the 
containers are collected by Postmen on foot or pedal cycle duties. In rural areas 
where sealed containers are not in use the loose cash is collected by Postmen who 
can also be responsible for counting the cash on return to the Office. Before 
proceeding on the collection, the Postman is issued with a separate key and record 
card for each coin box. 

Whilst engaged in the collection, the Postman is also required to inspect the Kiosk 
or Call Box as to its general condition and to see that the public notices are current 
and not defaced. He must also arrange to replace mutilated telephone directories. 
He must make a test call to the Exchange to ensure that the line is in working order 
and he is also required to ascertain from a Telephone Supervisor the time of the 
clearance. A record of the test call and the time of clearance must be entered in 
the appropriate columns of the record card. 

The collecting of sealed containers and/or loose cash and the disposal of same 
calls for a high standard of efficiency and integrity and places considerable responsi- 
bility upon the Postman. All Postmen are liable for this work. 

Motor Driving Duties 

48. Motor vehicles are very much used for collection and delivery work. They 
are also used for the general conveyance of mails between Sorting Offices and other 
Offices, Railway Stations, Docks, Airports, etc. These journeys often take place 
during the early morning hours and in the majority of cases the driver is 
unaccompanied. 

49. The use of motor vehicles increases not only the weight of the load carried 
but also the value of it and in turn the Postman’s individual responsibility is in- 
creased. The actual value of mails carried by road services can best be judged by 
Press reports in connection with attacks which have taken place on mail vans, 
particularly in recent years, and the losses of mails arising therefrom. 

The recent great train robbery provides a positive indication as to the value of 
mails carried by certain mail vans, because had that train arrived safely in London 
those mails would have been off-loaded into Post Office vans by Postmen and 
conveyed to the office of destination by Postmen Drivers. It is also the case that 
those mails were conveyed to the starting point of the train by Post Office vans and 
staff. 

Postal vehicles are also used for the conveyance of valuable postal packets 
between Post Office counters and Sorting Offices. Equally, these vehicles transfer 
vast sums of cash between Banks and Post Offices, including weekly wages monies 
for Post Office staff. In the many larger Offices the amounts involved are extremely 
high. Whilst acknowledging that for these services the Postman Driver is usually 
accompanied, nevertheless, his vehicle is at the constant risk of attack by persons 
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of evil intent. The Postman Driver is also liable for cleaning and minor repairs of j 
his vehicle. 

Stamp Selling Machines 

50. Postmen are responsible for the collection of money and the replacement 
of stamps in Stamp Selling Machines situated away from Head and Branch Post 
Offices. These machines provide a most useful service to the public and contribute 
towards a saving of man-power in the Post Office. 

Before proceeding on the collection the Postman must obtain the keys of the 
machines and the rolls of stamps required for the day. Having emptied the coin 
container and replenished the stock of stamps he is then required to count the 
money before leaving the machine. Should he discern any mechanical faults he 
must telephone the mechanic and await his arrival. Once a month the Postman- is 
required to tour the machines accompanied by a mechanic. For two consecutive 
days in each quarter he is required to tour the machines accompanied by a patrolling 
officer. After completing the collection the Postman is then required to dispose of 
the part used rolls of stamps withdrawn from the machines. 

Post Office Railway 

51. A number of Postmen are employed on the Post Office Railway in London. 
Duties are performed on a rotary arrangement with a predominance of late 
attendances. 

There are eight underground stations on the system, and whilst Postmen attached 
to the Railway are normally assigned to a particular station, they are liable to 
be called upon to undertake duties at any station. 

The object of the railway system is to accelerate the treatment of mails and to 
reduce above ground vehicular traffic. 

The work of the Postman is to receive mails from conveyor bands, sort and place 
them in containers in train order, and to load the respective containers on to the 
proper train. In the reverse order he unloads containers from trains and arranges 
for the transfer of mail by lift or conveyor to the above ground destination. 

The normal running schedule provides for a train, consisting of six containers, 
to be received and despatched at 3 minute intervals, but at peak periods this is * 
speeded up to a 2% minute service on each line. 

The work involved is extremely heavy, arduous, and intense, and it is performed 
at the pace set by the machine which propels the driverless trains and operates the 
lifts and conveyor bands. 

Miscellaneous Services 

52. Postmen are employed on travelling Post Offices run by British Railways, 
their work functions being in line with those undertaken in Sorting Offices but at 
greater pressure because their rate of working is governed by the speed of the train. 
Preparation of mails for release at selected points en route while the train is in : 
motion is undertaken by Postmen. 

They are also responsible for the release of these mails which is a most exacting :| 
function because too early or too late release could mean the “ flying pouch ” 
missing the net at the stationary receiving point. 

53. Postmen are responsible for the checking of meter postings received from | 
firms and business houses which hold a machine for the purpose of franking 
their own postings. This checking involves ensuring that the quantity received 
corresponds with the entries made by the poster on the posting docket and also 
that the correct rate of posting has been prepaid, i.e., 3d. for fully paid items 
and the lesser rate for lower paid correspondence. 

54. The redirection service provided by the Post Office is operated by Postmen. 
This service is either for the temporary forwarding of correspondence from one 
address to another or a longer period where permanent removal is involved. On ? 
receipt of the completed form of request for redirection it is the responsibility of 
the Postman concerned to confirm at the old address that the redirection request ! 
is in order. 
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In the case of a permanent removal he has to ensure that the applicant was 
not a lodger because redirection cannot be granted for such applicants save in excep- 
tional circumstances, i.e., when the householder refuses to redirect correspondence. 
Having satisfied himself that the redirection notice complies with Post Office regu- 
lations then the Postman signs the form to that effect. Once the appropriate 
redirection card has been prepared and passed to the delivery Postman it is his 
sole responsibility to ensure that redirection does not commence until the actual date 
requested and in the case of a temporary removal that the service ceases promptly 
on the stated date. * 3 



In the case of permanent removal, once the prescribed period for free redirection 
has expired and the addressee, in response to a Post Office request has decided 
against paying for an extension of this service the redirection notice is withdrawn. 
However as often happens correspondence for the old address continues to arrive 
and providing he has no need to make reference to the withdrawn redirection card, 
% P° stm an by his own initiative can forward such correspondence to the new 
address as known to his memory. At the same time it is his duty to make the 
situation known to his unmediate Supervisor in order that the addressee can 
be advised that correspondence is still coming to hand for the old address and that 
* s being forwarded to the new. It is not uncommon when this situation takes 
place, for the addressee to have second thoughts about paying for an extended 
redirection period and this, of course, brings further revenue to the postal service. 

55. The rebate bulk posting service introduced some 2 years ago, whilst being 
of positive advantage to “ posters ” also enhanced the work undertaken by Postmen. 

That service provided for firms to arrange their postings in such a manner that 
the boning Office handling of them can in certain circumstances be confined to 
Postmen l as opposed to the need for certain functions to be performed by Postmen 
Higher Grade, as is the case with normal lower paid postings. 

56. The Recorded Delivery Service which is now well established also created 

additional responsibility for Postmen both at the inward sorting stage and at the 
preparation for delivery point. Among other things the delivery Postman is respon- 
sible tor entering the relative details of the recorded delivery item in the delivery 
receipt book. J 

In the case of a registered item the preparation of the delivery receipt to be 
signed by the recipient is done by Postman Higher Grade. 

57. The 1964 Household Delivery Service has added further to the complexities 
and difficulties of the work undertaken by delivery Postmen. 



Mechanisation 

58. In recent yeais with the co-operation of the Union, there has been a great 
advancement in the introduction of mechanisation of postal working. In conse- 
quence among the machines with which Postmen are concerned are: — 

Addressograph Machine 

Inward Letter Sorting Machine 

Mechanical facing and letter segregating machines. 

(These machines replace the outdated manual operation) 

Mechanical parcel sorting equipment 

Overhead Chain Conveyors (for transporting mails, letters and parcels within 
Sorting Offices) 

Totometers machines for stamping newspaper wrappers. 

Conclusion 

59. The Postman performs his duties inside and outside the office in all weathers, 
in all types of terrain either in city streets requiring delivery into large buildings’ 
often involving considerable stair climbing or in suburban residential areas. In 
me rural areas there is a demand not only for delivery in the main or side roads 
but diversions along cart tracks and footpaths over rough country to deliver 
letters at isolated farms, houses, etc. 

In all these, at all times, the Postmen exercise their initiative and skills and 
accept their responsibilities. 
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APPENDIX IX 

Description of the Range of Work and Responsibilities of Postmen Higher Grade 
Description of Work 

General 

1. The services Postmen Higher Grade are called upon to perform are of the 
utmost value to the community. While nearly all their work is performed behind 
the scenes it is true to say that the disposal and circulation in proper course of all 
classes of postal traffic depends on their skill, accuracy and knowledge. It is the 
Postman Higher Grade who undertakes the final sorting and preparation of letters 
and parcels for despatch to destinations all over the world ; who in the ultimate is 
responsible for the punctual despatch of mails and for their connexion with the 
appropriate vans, trains, ships and ’planes. The Postman Higher Grade has the 
responsibility also for the first check on incoming mails from all sources. 

2. The responsibility of the Postman Higher Grade for the “ due course ” treat- 
ment of correspondence is most important from the public point of view. Letters 
are not disposed of indiscriminately, but in a predetermined fashion, and every one 
posted is treated according to its scheduled “ due course ” circulation. There is a 
fixed time scheduled for every phase of transmission from the time of posting to the 
time of delivery and the necessary operations in each phase must be completed 
within the time allowed. Thus the proceeds of each collection are due to reach the 
office of posting at a specified time. A further fixed period is allowed for the various 
stamping and sorting processes, which will be described later, and for the inclusion 
of the letter in appropriate despatches according to destination. Scheduled time is 
allowed for conveyance from office to office, by road or rail as necessary. A further 
fixed time period is allocated for the further sorting processes necessary at the 
one or more intermediate offices through which the letters must pass with due time 
allowance again being made for office-to-office transport. On eventual receipt at the 
office of destination there are fixed times scheduled for local sorting, the preparation 
for and actual delivery of the letters concerned. This system gives rise to peaks of 
pressure which are much accentuated by fluctuating traffic loads and makes con- 
siderable demands on the Postman Higher Grade, working against the clock in 
order to maintain the time schedule for the phase of the work upon which he 
happens at the moment to be engaged. 

3. In addition to his responsibility for the full range of sorting office work (includ- 
ing that proper to Postmen) the Postman Higher Grade is also required to 
undertake duties at stations, docks and airports as well as on travelling post offices. 
The Union attaches great importance to the diverse nature of the duties a Postman 
Higher Grade is called upon to performa and to the fact that such a large number of 
men are in practice engaged upon duties covering almost the entire range of work 
within a relatively short period of rotation. Much of the work of the grade is under- 
taken without supervision and in a large number of cases, particularly in the smaller 
offices, the Postman Higher Grade is in charge of the sorting office for lengthy 
periods without any additional recompense. 

As has been stated, the Postman Higher Grade undertakes the entire range of 
sorting office duties, and the following paragraphs set out in some detail the main 
features of the work. 



Acceptance of Mails 

4. The Postman Higher Grade is responsible for the acceptance of all classes 
of traffic arriving at the sorting office. The traffic arrives in collections from firms ; 
from street pillar boxes ; from branch and sub post offices in the locality ; and in 
mails from other offices in this country and abroad. 

5. The receipt of mails from other offices has to be recorded on specially- 
prepared lists. Failure to note mails received or to take appropriate action in 
cases of missing, outstanding or violated mails may result in serious consequences. 
Incoming mails are opened by Postmen Higher Grade, who check the condition of 
the mail and confirm that the entire mail and its registered and other contents are in 
accordance with the letter or parcel bill advice. In this connexion it should be 
mentioned that different forms of advice are used for letter and parcel mails and for 
mails from abroad. The Postman Higher Grade has also to be aware of the sealing 
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methods used by overseas administrations in order effectively to check the seal on 
arrival. 

Any discrepancy observed either in the condition of the mail or any of its con- 
tents is made the subject of a written report by the Postman Higher Grade con- 
cerned. Failure on the part of the Postman Higher Grade to observe and report on 
irregularities at this stage may well preclude any possibility of ever localising and 
detecting cases of criminal or other mistreatment. 

6. Postmen Higher Grade are also responsible for checking receipts from collect- 
ing Postmen and taking charge of the keys and tablets relative to the posting 
boxes in the area. They also give a signed discharge to the Postmen for all registered 
and other entry items brought in from the branch and sub-offices and raise reports 
as necessary in the case of discrepancies or irregularities in connexion with any part 
of the collection. It is at this stage that reports when necessary are originated in 
cases of failure on the part of postage meter licence holders to observe the con- 
ditions of the licence. 

7. In connexion with bulk postings from firms received direct into the sorting 
office the Postman Higher Grade is charged with responsibility for the acceptance 
and check on such postings, whether they be prepaid in stamps, in money or by 
postage meter, or whether the posting consists of registered or unregistered letters 
parcels, foreign or inland, ordinary or C.O.D. Considerable responsibility is in- 
volved here, and failure to carry out these complex duties satisfactorily could lead 
to mistreatment and delay and to serious loss of revenue, especially when large post- 
ings are received from firms with credit accounts. Much of the work in this respect 
is normally proper to Postal & Telegraph Officers, but is performed by Postmen 
Higher Grade when, for convenience’s sake, large postings are made at the sorting 
office instead of at the counter. It is the duty of the accepting officer to ensure that 
postings conform with the many regulations in force. 217 pages of the Post Office 
Guide are devoted to the regulations governing the inland and overseas postal ser- 
vices. These regulations are further supplemented by the appropriate sections of 
the Post Office Rules and other works of reference. 

8. On receipt in the sorting office all ordinary postings- are segregated for 
further treatment into four main streams : short letters, large letters, newspapers 
and packets, and parcels. Each stream has its own separate sorting treatment 
throughout on fittings specially designed for the purpose. While, however, the 
three types of letter traffic are brought together again for despatching purposes 
parcels in the main are kept apart and are disposed of in separate mails. In 
order to appreciate fully the various sorting processes as described in the following 
paragraphs it is necessary to bear in mind that at each stage the four distinct 
streams of traffic are each receiving individual treatment. While being the sairv 
in principle, each stage often varies considerably in detail, for although it 
officially provided that the large letter and news and packet plans should confon 
as closely as possible to the layout of the related short letter fittings they do. 
in fact, differ extensively at most offices both as regards layout and the actual 
selections made. Parcel sorting usually follows a quite distinct pattern unrelated 
to that of letter traffic. 



Primary Sorting 

9. The various sorting processes which commence after the posted correspondence 
has been “faced” and stamped where necessary are all the liability of the 
Postman Higher Grade. All correspondence is first subjected to an initial or 
primary sorting process which, although proper to Postmen, is also undertaken by 
Postmen Higher Grade. This process calls for a sound general knowledge of 
geography and consists of breaking down the correspondence into foreign, large 
town, county and grouped county and useful local selections. Great accuracy 
is called for as many of the primary selections thus made are despatched without 
further check. 

The actual selections made at the primary stage, usually 48 in number, vary 
from office to office in accordance with geographical location, volume of traffic, 
and other local conditions. An extreme example of variation from normal is 
at the Foreign Section, where the primary fitting consists only of overseas selections. 
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Secondary and Residue Road Sorting 

10. All correspondence that cannot be completely disposed of at the single 
primary handling is subject to a further or secondary sorting process. For 
example, the traffic of a particular office might justify the despatch of mails direct 
to a very large number of places. It would not be possible to make all the 
necessary selections at the primary stage so the leters for the various towns in 
question have to be sorted into appropriate secondary “ road ” or divisional boxes 
for further treatment. 

Secondary sorting is performed exclusively by Postman Higher Grade. The 
number of secondary “ roads ” or divisions varies office by office and again depends 
largely upon the size, geographical location, and volume of traffic of the office 
concerned. Certain offices used for general forwarding purposes have a postal 
importance far exceeding the size of the town or locality and at many of them a 
large number of secondary roads are established. No matter how many secondary 
roads operate at a particular office the Postman Higher Grade is liable for duty 
on them all. This demands a high degree of versatility upon which the Department 
has to make frequent call by reason of the ehb and flow of traffic and the incidence 
of the main despatch times on the various roads. Thus during the course of a 
single day a Postman Higher Grade may find himself assisting on several roads 
besides those to which he may normally be scheduled. 

11. Secondary sorting calls for a detailed and often specialist knowledge of the 
area served. Not all correspondence is fully or correctly addressed and con- 
siderable call is made on the knowledge of the sorter in disposing at the secondary 
stage of insufficiently addressed items. Indeed if it were not for the ability of 
the Postman Higher Grade to sort correctly correspondence not bearing the name 
of the post town considerable delay and confusion would result. As most post 
towns have several subordinate offices (some, as in the case of Norwich, have 
a prodigious number) the Postman Higher Grade has to build up a vast store 
of knowledge for the really efficient performance oh- his secondary sorting duties. 
He has further to cope with illegible handwriting and badly written addresses, 
and to his credit he usually succeeds in putting even the worst examples in 
proper course for delivery. 

12. In some cases the number of selections at the secondary road, normally 
limited to 48, are insufficient for the complete disposal of all letters for the road, 
and in such case the items concerned are sorted to a residue road box for a 
'urther sorting process, which is also carried out by Postmen Higher Grade either 
.t the office of posting or at a forwarding office. At certain offices where there is 
ocal agreement this process is sometimes averted by an increase in the authorised 
lumber of selections made at the secondary stage. Where such arrangements 
jperate there is of course an additional call on the skill and versatility of the 
Postman Higher Grade, who is in effect performing two sorting processes at one 
time. 

Registered Letter and Parcel Duties 

13. On receipt in the sorting office registered letters and parcels are kept 
separate from the remainder of correspondence and transferred for treatment by 
Posmen Higher Grade employed in the registered enclosures. AH registered items 
are advised individually or in bulk and a discharge has to be given on transfer 
from officer to officer. On arrival at the enclosure registered items are taken 
over by a Postman Higher Grade known as the distributing officer, whose duty 
it is to sort and distribute correspondence received by him to the various registered 
letter despatching officers. He checks and signs for all the registered correspondence 
he receives from bag openers, collecting Postmen and others, and makes a suitable 
numerical entry on his balance sheet under an appropriate heading. He then 
sorts the correspondence to the various despatching sections. The number of 
despatching officers employed in a registered enclosure varies considerably according 
to the time of day. This complicates matters for the distributing officer as his 
plan of distribution cannot therefore be constant. The work of the distributing 
officer is further complicated by the fact that the three operations of receiving, 
sorting and transferring correspondence are not performed consecutively. Work 
is coming in all the time, and such traffic as is sorted must be counted out at 
frequent intervals, not only to coincide with particular despatches but to avoid 
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too great an accumulation of correspondence being passed to any one despatching 
officer at any one time. All correspondence distributed is recorded on the balance 
sheet under an appropriate heading and is signed for by the despatching officers 
concerned, who in turn record the transaction on their own balance sheets. 

14. Offices on despatching sections, having received and entered the work 
transferred from the distributors, then proceed to sort it to the various selections 
for which they are responsible. The process is similar to the secondary sorting 
already described in connexion with ordinary correspondence except for the added 
complication that, because of the smaller volume of traffic and for reasons of staff 
economy, two or more roads are often combined for register despatching purposes. 
The officer on a despatching section is responsible for seeing that all traffic is 
entered on the appropriate advice lists in good time for despatch. In some cases 
registered items when entered and ready for despatch are transferred to other 
Postmen Higher Grade responsible for the bagging off and despatch of the mail; 
in others the registered enclosure officer is responsible also for the advice and 
despatch of the complete mail. At peak hours timing is extremely important 
if clear and punctual despatches are to be made. Bad timing on the part of a 
Postman Higher Grade can result in failure to clear all correspondence by the 
due course despatch or lead to a late despatch, or perhaps both. A late despatch 
can mean the failure not only of the particular bag or group of bags but of the 
entire mail. 

15. In addition to the sections concerned with despatch to other officers there 
are also delivery sections where registered items are prepared for local delivery. 
The items are entered in detail by a duplicate process (triplicate in the case of 
certain firms) for disposal on signature to Postmen for delivery purposes. 

16. In the smaller offices and at less busy times in the larger ones a combination 
of two or more of the above processes is usually resorted to for staff economy 
reasons. Thus a Postman Higher Grade at one and the same time may be respon- 
sible for receiving all items coming to the enclosure : despatching the proceeds to 
other offices ; and entering and disposing of correspondence for local delivery. 
Composite duties of this kind call for great care and watchfulness on the part of 
the Postman Higher Grade if loss or failure to balance is to be avoided. 

17. During all these processes care must be taken with high value packets, 
express, Cash on Delivery (C.O.D.) charge and other items on which charges on 
delivery are due to be raised. 

18. All officers employed on registered letter and parcel duties must maintain 
an individual balance of all items received and disposed of by them. This balance 
shows the number of items received from each separate source and the number of 
items disposed of must be authenticated, either by another officer’s signature or by 
an appropriate duplicate advice. Each officer is required to strike a balance at the 
end of a specified period, usually four hours, after which a new balance sheet is 
commenced. 

19. In addition to the periodic balances of individual officers a general daily 
balance has to be struck for the whole of the registered letter and parcel duties. 
This balance, which is prepared by a Postman Higher Grade, can be an intricate 
business especially in offices where a large number of men are employed on 
registered duties and several thousand items are handled durmg the course of a day. 



High Value Packets 

20 In addition to the ordinary registration service a high value packet service 
is available for the use of banks. The detailed treatment and circulation of high 
value packets is regarded as confidential and a special book of instructions is issued 
relating to the handling of this special form of traffic. High value packets are kept 
entirely segregated from all other forms of traffic and are circulated wherever 
possible through the travelling post office system. When these packets are transferred 
from officer to officer it is only on a basis of individual discharge for each separate 
packet The special instructions already referred to relate to every phase of the 
movement of these packets from the handing-in to the delivery stage. Not only are 
high value packets circulated differently from ordmary registered packets, but 
they are also accounted for by separate balances and are in no case included in the 
ordinary registered letter balance. High value packets for the provinces are not 
delivered in the ordinary way but are handed over at the Post Office to the bank s 
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representative after identity has been most carefully authenticated. In London 
however, the delivery of high value packets is undertaken by Postmen Higher Grade’ 
9“.* e * am ,I aI ° f the “ ai1 tr ain m London the packets are transferred from the 
station to the appropriate stationary office in the direct custody of a Portman 
H-gher Grade, who obtains a discharge from a Postman Higher Grade em*v 
in the high value packet enclosure. This officer must examine Thewg 
concerned and, m the presence of the travelling post office officer, open the outer 
sacks containing the high value enclosure bags from the main travelling post office 
and give an individual discharge for each of those bags. The outer bags from 
the subsidiary travelling post offices must be examined and signed for as sealed 
bags and then opened. Each individual high value enclosure bag must be checked 
against the list contained in the outer bag and each entry separately initialled 
When all mchvrdual items have been checked they are sorted to the Y individual 
banks, entered m implicate by the Postman Higher Grade concerned and mssed 
again on an individual discharge basis, to the various Postmen Higher P Grade 
responsible for delivery. Delivery is by a special type of van, and the Postman 
Higher Grade is accompanied by a Postman Driver. “ 

Despatching Duties 

21. Despatch of mails on the outward duty is usually done at the secondary 

roads. The proceeds of various _ collections and arrivals are schedVed to connect 
with appropriate despatches and it is. the job of the Postman Higher Grade to see 
Wved nff E f S m sufficient time for the various bundles to be tied and 

bagged off for the registered items to be obtained ; and for other entry items to be 
marshalled for inclusion on the letter bill advice. A good deal of judgment is called 
for, especially when a heavy duty or a late arrival reduces the margin of time for all 
hese operations to weU below the safety level. It is at such moments, however that 
the knowledge and initiative of the Postman Higher Grade is put to the test’ and 
frequently his resourcefulness is all that stands between an orderly if somewhat 

C °T kte C .^° S - Meed at despatch ’ttoes “a 

large number of bags, each containing many labelled bundles, are due to be made 
? p on several roads at approximately the same time, the last-minute scramble that 
is so often necessary on a heavy duty could, but for the efficiency of the Postman 
Higher Grade, lead to the wholesale muddle and missending of mails. 

nward Sorting 

22. Inward sorting is the name given to the local sorting process applied to all 
ems received for disposal to local sub offices and for delivery to the town and 
iral area of the Head Office concerned. Although the work is strictly DroDer to 
ostmen, Postmen Higher Grade are also liable aid in any Vent ^ ha™ to have ^ a 

■eSstorS°tTjffi Se f 0f ‘to and waI k sorting arrangements for the disposal of 
eglsterea traffic for which they are solely responsible. 

Miscellaneous Duties 

23. What has been said in the preceding paragraphs described in broad terms 
the mam features of the work for which Postmen Higher Grade are generaZ 
responsible, .TOere are, however, many incidental operations directly or indirectly 
connected with the foregoing duties which merit individual reference AU these 
duties are performed by Postmen Higher Grade daily in all or most offices. 
Surcharge 

24. It is the duty of all Postmen Higher Grade to see that each item thev handle 
is correctly prepaid and to pass on for surcharging any underpaid item This 
involves a knowledge of the letter, parcel, printed paper etc., rates P both inland and 
foreign. Failure to detect unpaid or short-paid items during transit leads to serious 
loss of revenue both immediate and prospective. Immediate in the sense that the 

unTerZiThem 11 ^ 0 ^ 65 1116 P h° per ? harge - and Prospective in the sense that every 
“P” 1 rpal , d ltem escapmg surcharge increases public misconceptions about postage 
rates and encourages further short-paid postings. postage 

25. At most offices a Postman Higher Grade is deputed to raise the necessary 

CaSe \-° f detec ? d Sh0rt payment and is mad o responsible for SZ 
the various posting regulations are not infringed. There is for instancr^feWv 
widespread public misunderstanding as to what may be sent at the preferential 
printed paper, sample and newspapers etc. rates, and the surcharge officer has to'be 
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vigilant in preventing intentional or unintentional abuses of these special rates. 
This entails the examination of suspected packets and calls for a precise knowledge 
of the rules relating to various types of posting. These rules, as was mentioned in 
the case of officers accepting bulk postings, are extensive and in many cases quite 
complicated and considerable care must be taken in their interpretation so as to 
avoid raising a charge on an item which, while in essence contravening one regula- 
tion, is exempted from the higher rate under another. For example, a typewritten 
letter or one in imitation typewritten characters is inadmissible at the printed paper 
rate, but an item in imitation typewritten characters may be passed at the printed 
paper rate if it forms one of a batch of identically worded letters handed in over the 
counter with a suitable declaration. 

26. In addition to raising charges on items for onward transmission Postmen 
Higher Grade are also responsible for bringing to account charges collected on 
items for local delivery. A stock of postage due labels is kept for this purpose. 

Cash on Delivery 

27. Cash on delivery items may be posted by parcel or registered letter post. 
The items have to be related to the appropriate Trade Charge form on receipt at the 
office of delivery by a Postman Higher Grade, who is responsible for bringing to 
account and later paying in the charges collected by the Postmen. Considerable 
amounts of money are involved in these transactions. 

Business Reply Service 

28. Under the Business Reply Service, in which the addressee undertakes to 
pay the charges due on items posted unpaid by special arrangement, a Postman 
Higher Grade at the office of delivery is responsible for sorting the items to the 
various firms using the service and for assessing all charges due. He also enters the 
number of items against the appropriate rates on the relative form, one copy of 
which accompanies the letters on delivery, the other being sent to the Accounts 
Branch for accounting purposes. 

Special Delivery Items 

29. Letters for special delivery are handled separately during transit and are 
advised from office to office on the letter or parcel bill by the Postman Higher Grade 
in charge of the despatch. A distinguishing label is affixed to the neck label of the 
bag to indicate that an express item is enclosed. 

Undeliverable Items 

30. The Postman Higher Grade is responsible for the initial treatment of all un- 
deliverable items returned by the Postman. He segregates for destruction all 
printed matter without value and not bearing a request for return to sender. Inland 
printed paper items bearing such a request are impressed with the undeliverable and 
appropriate surcharge stamps and put in course for return to sender. In the case 
of inland letters bearing the sender’s address on the outside these are impressed 
with the undelivered — return to sender stamp and put in train for return. Inland 
letters not bearing a return address and all items from abroad are despatched to the 
appropriate Returned Letter Branch for further treatment. All undeliverable parcels 
are entered in the undelivered parcel record prior to disposal. 

31. Before disposing of any apparently undeliverable items it is the duty of 
the Postman Higher Grade to scrutinise them to make certain they really are quite 
undeliverable and to segregate for further treatment those he considers should 
receive further trial at his own or another office. In this connection great care is 
necessary when handling inadequately or illegibly addressed items. For example, 
badly addressed letter returned as undeliverable as for Doncaster Road may on 
closer scrutiny be seen to be intended for Lancaster Road ; or similarly a letter tried 
as for Islington, London, N. may be discovered as being proper for either Islington, 
Liverpool, or Ilsington, Devon. 

Re-direction 

32. Applications for re-direction of correspondence are dealt with initially by 
the Postman Higher Grade, who first sees that the removal is properly authenticated 
by the Postman. If re-direction is due to be undertaken by the Post Office the 
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Postman Higher Grade prepares the necessary instruction card which is associated 
with the appropriate Postman’s walk. It is also the job* of the Postman Higher 
Grade to keep all re-direction orders under review and to withdraw time-expired 
instructions unless correspondence for an addressee is continuing to arrive, in which 
case he sends an appropriate notification to the person concerned, inviting him to 
pay a renewal fee if continued re-direction is desired. 

Postage Prepaid in Cash 

33. Under this system firms or indeed private persons may make postings valued 
at not less than 10s. without the necessity of affixing postage stamps. The items 
are handed in or collected in bulk and payment made in cash at the Post Office 
counter. On receipt in the sorting office such postings are checked as to admis- 
sibility, rate, number and amount due by a Postman Higher Grade, who records the 
particulars of the posting on a form which is checked against the advice from the 
posters and the amount recorded on the charge-slip as having been paid. Such 
posting are recorded in the sorting office and specimen items are retained for a time 
against possibility of incorrect surcharge of any prepaid items that may have 
inadvertently missed the official stamp impression. Postings made under this system 
vary in size from a mere handful to many thousands. 

Customs Duties 

34. At certain offices of exchange where customs officers are in attendance to 
examine foreign parcels and packets Postmen Higher Grade- are employed on work 
in connection with the customs examination. 

Dock, Station and Airport Duties 

35. Postmen Higher Grade attached to certain offices are employed at docks, 
railway stations and airports in connection with the embarkation and disembarka- 
tion of mails. Duties include the supervision of the loading and unloading arrange- 
ments ; liaison with the ship’s mail officer in connection with such arrangements and 
with the transfer and discharge of the mail. Responsibility is theirs also for the 
entraining or despatch of mails by road to the various offices of receipt and for the 
advice of the number of bags concerned. 

36. In addition to the detached duties connected with the handling of overseas 
mail Postmen Higher Grade are regularly employed at the larger stations in respect 
of the normal loading, unloading and transfer of mail. It is their duty to supervise 
the staff engaged on this work and to see that there is a proper clearance or transfer 
as the case may be. Postmen Higher Grade in these circumstances are responsible 
for the despatch of vans, for reporting discrepancies and maintaining liaison with 
the Head Office in all matters. Much personal responsibility is borne by Postmen 
Higher Grade in this connection as substantive supervising officers are only employed 
in the largest stations. 

Travelling Post Office Duties 

37. The Travelling Post Office network covering the greater part of the country 
is manned in the main by Postmen Higher Grade, who perform all receiving, 
sorting and despatching duties of both registered and unregistered correspondence. 
Much of the work is performed while the trains are in motion and the duties similar 
to those described for stationary offices have to be carried out in the restricted 
accommodation available in the carriage. Mails are picked up and put down at 
various points en route, both at stations where the trains stop and by apparatus 
while the trains are in motion. Work has to be performed to a strict time-table if 
the overcarrying of mail is to be avoided and a high degree of speed, skill and 
all-round knowledge and efficiency is demanded for the satisfactory performance of 
T.P.O. duties. The staff concerned are based on the Inland Section in London and 
a number of provincial offices. The work is performed on a term basis and between 
spells of travelling officers are employed at their respective stationary offices. 

Writing Work 

38. Although writing duties are due to be performed by Counter and Writing 
grades, there is some writing work which is inseparable from the sorting office floor. 
This work is allocated to Postal Staff in accordance with the provisions of the 
Minor Writing Duties agreement of 1955. The Postal Supervising Force has the 
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final responsibility for the performance of this writing work directly associated 
with the sorting office but a substantial proportion of the work is undertaken by 
Postmen Higher Grade. This includes the maintenance of sorting office records, 
the preparation of balance of staff forms relating to sorting, office staff of all grades, 
check of attendance sheets, covering of vacant duties, provision of staff for Sunday 
and other Special attendances, requisition and issue of uniform, enquiries and the 
preparation of reports in a wide variety of incidents connected with sorting office 
management. 

Indoor and Outdoor Duties of Postmen 

39. In the interests of flexibility of staffing all Postmen Higher Grade in addition 
to their liability for all the duties strictly proper to their grade are also liable to 
be called upon to perform any of the indoor or outdoor duties of a Postman, 
including collection and delivery work. 

Disposal of Urgent Telegrams 

40. At offices where the telegraph instrument room closes during the evening the 
Postman Higher Grade are responsible for dealing with urgent telegrams for local 
delivery during the night hours. Messages of a life or death character are trans- 
mitted by telephone from the telegraph centre and the Postman Higher Grade is 
responsible for transcribing the message on to an appropriate telegraph form and 
arranging for its conveyance to the addressee in the speediest possible form. 

Supervision 

41. While not a substantive supervising grade the Postman Higher Grade is called 
upon to exercise a large measure of supervision over outdoor force, and, what is 
more, to undertake this supervising while carrying on with the normal work of 
the grade. Thus at a small office it is not uncommon for the Postman Higher 
Grade to be engaged in the whole gamut of superior sorting office duties incidental 
to the morning delivery while at the same time accepting the full responsibility of 
chargeship for lengthy periods. Indeed there are offices at which no substantive 
supervising officer is employed at any time and in such cases the Postman Higher 
Grade is always in sole charge. 

42. Supervision is provided broadly on the basis of the number of staff employed 
and the traffic handled. While at many offices existing standards justify the employ- 
ment of a supervising officer there are a great many where substantive sorting 
office supervision is not available at all or only for limited periods. In all these 
cases responsibility for supervision falls upon the Postman Higher Grade. Even 
in offices with full-time supervision he is often left in charge in the absence of the 
Postmaster or other supervising officer. 

Attendances 

43. It can be confidently asserted that the hours of attendance of Postmen Higher 
Grade are amongst the most unsocial of any section of the community. Very few 
workers indeed can have such a small proportion of their gross attendance falling 
between the normally accepted social hours of employment. 

The only recognition given by the Post Office in respect of the extremely unsocial 
hours of attendance of Postmen Higher Grade is a time allowance of fifteen minutes 
in the hour on each hour of a duty falling between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

44. When the Union last undertook a review of the Postman Higher Grade attend- 
ances at a cross-section of the larger offices, out of a total of 6,456 duties reviewed 
only 1,109 commenced at 7 a.m. or later and terminated at or before 6.30 p.m. 
Of the 6,456 duties in question, as many as 4,059 are made up inclusively of all- 
night attendances and duties finishing after 8 p.m. Despite the fact that for the 
purpose of this analysis the range of “ social ” hours of attendance has been extended 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., the percentage of Postmen Higher 
Brade duties falling outside this range is 82-8 per cent. 

45. In addition to the irksome hours of attendance already described Postmen 
Higher Grade throughout the country are liable to split attendances, and ill certain 
offices the proportion of split to straight-through attendances is fairly high. 
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Recruitment 

46. There have been special difficulties about the recruitment of Postmen Higher 
Grade which have persisted throughout the whole of the time the grade has been 
in existence, causing grave concern to both the Department and the Union. 

47. The grade came into being with the Reallocation of Work Agreement in 
June, 1946. Recruitment to the grade was confined to Postmen with at least three 
years’ service who had satisfactory conduct records and who through a “ quiz ” a 
vocational test, a training course, and a probationary period demonstrated their 
fitness for employment on the higher grade duties. Indeed, it should be mentioned 
here that two of the primary objects of Reallocation were : 

(i) To offer the prospect of a better career to the Postman grade ; and 

(ii) To maintain an improved field of candidates for eventual promotion to 
supervisory posts. 

It became apparent quite early that object (i) above was not being achived as 
Postmen were not coming forward for advancement in anything like sufficient 
numbers. Furthermore, large numbers of those who did take tests and training 
courses chose to revert before the end of the probationary period. The resultant 
situation was that major staffing problems arose at a number of offices. 

48. In order to meet some of the difficulties arising from the shortage of recruits 
it became necessary to waive the three-year qualifying rule for advancement of 
Postmen and to continue with the employment of temporary officers on higher grade 
duties. 

49. Referring to the Reallocation object (ii) mentioned above, recruitment to the 
posts of Assistant Inspector, Inspector and Chief Inspector is exclusively through 
and by progressive promotion from, the Postmen Higher Grade, and any failure 
to recruit sufficient candidates of the right type as Postmen Higher Grade is bound 
to have senous repercussions when it comes to filling the supervising posts 



APPENDIX X 

METHOD OF CALCULATING AVERAGE PAY BY ELIMINATING 
OVERTIME 

(See also Appendix V) 



r eumparisun wnn rostmens nours Which are 45 gross, estimated to be 




approximately 42 net. 




Method of Calculation 




Summary 



42 hours at 7-H 

Overtime 4-8 hours at 1-j- rate ... 

Earnings (46-8 hours) ... 



£ s. d. 
15 0 0 
2 5 9 



17 5 9 
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The purpose of Appendices V and VII is to show the widening disparity since 
1956. The trend is shown whether we use manufacturing alone or manufacturing 
and associated industries or whether we use 11 or 1J as the assumed average rate of 
overtime pay. (The Treasury on occasion uses an assumed average overtime rate 
of li.) 



APPENDIX XI 
Civil Service Pay Research Unit 
Comments in the Unit’s Annual Reports on Work Comparison 
I. Annual Report, 1957 

Work Comparison 

32. Our terms of reference require us, firstly, to establish job comparability, due 
allowance being made for differences in grading structure, and to limit ourselves to 
the description and definition of the similarity or differences in the duties of the 
grades with which comparison is being made. We are instructed not to attempt 
to evaluate these differences. 

33. These instructions are relatively simple to follow when we are dealing with 
work which is virtually identical, or at any rate very similar — as, for instance, in 
office machine operating or storekeeping work. They are much more difficult to 
follow when we are asked to compare work outside the Service which does not 
bear any very close perceptible resemblance to the Civil Service job, and which 
cannot he regarded as functionally similar. In such cases, any attempt to establish 
job comparability must involve some assessment of the key factors or requirements 
for the jobs being compared. This involves deciding in the first place what are 
the key factors or requirements and weighing one job against another in respect 
of them. Although we have in some cases had to make comparisons in this way 
and draw tentative conclusions we fully realise that they cannot have the same 
clarity and conviction which comparison of directly similar jobs carries. 

34. In paragraphs 148 to 151 of the report of the Royal Commission it is sug- 
gested that job evaluation systems, including points systems, might help to over- 
come some of the difficulties which are bound to be encountered in work com- 
parison. We have given some thought to this suggestion and have studied various 
job evaluation systems in some detail. One of our members attended a course on 
lob Evaluation given by the Industrial Welfare Society. Our present views on 
this subject are that where jobs are fairly closely similar to each other there is 
no need to employ points systems for our purposes since a direct comparison can 
easily be made and the differences between the jobs speak fairly clearly for them- 
selves. Where the jobs to be compared are greatly different from each other it is 
unlikely that any points system could go very far towards establishing comparability, 
in view of the widely differing opinions which it is reasonably possible to hold 
about the assessment of the jobs under any particular factor heading and especially 
about the relative importance which should be accorded to the different factors. 

35. There may be a use for a modified form of some of the job evaluation 
techniques in comparing jobs which are not virtually identical with each other 
but which are not too dissimilar, but our present opinion is that the main contribu- 
tion which job evaluation techniques can make to our work is in the direction 
of stimulating a systematic analysis of work and as an aid to consistency in 
approach. We shall continue to study this question. 

36. The task of comparing jobs varies considerably according to the kind of 
grading arrangements in the outside organisation, and in particular according to 
whether there is a grading structure or not. A grade is hardly ever a clear-cut 
entity but is normally a grouping of a number of different jobs. Where we have 
found that an establishment has a grading structure we have attempted to include 
within our examination both the simplest and the most difficult of the revelant 
jobs in each grade. We , have, however, been conscious of the difficulties both 
of selecting representative, samples, and more particularly of indicating their relative 
importance. 
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37. In some establishments duties are not graded and staff with the same title 
and of similar age receive widely varying rates of pay. In such cases we have 
attempted to select range of duties which appeared to be relevant to our enquiry 
and to elicit such facts as we could to establish how far the actual payment made 
was based on differences in the work being done, and how far it was attributable to 
other factors such as the varying merit of individuals. 

II. Annual Report, 1958 

Job Evaluation 

15. In discussing this question we have found a very general agreement with our 
own conclusion that we cannot tackle the job by seeking to apply standard systems 
of job analysis and job evaluation. Even firms which apply such systems within 
their own organisations would not claim that the relative values reflected by the 
system, which serve a valuable purpose in internal staff administration, have any 
universal objective validity which would enable us to use them for comparing jobs 
in different firms, organisations and industries. 

Functional Comparison 

16. In the absence of any system of analysis of a general character which would 
enable us to make comparisons of jobs of different kinds with the necessary pre- 
cision and objectivity to carry conviction we have to rely fundamentally on what 
we call “ functional comparison ”. We seek in outside organisations for those 
functions having some similarity to Civil Service work. Where the civil servants 
and their outside analogues are both engaged in the performance of a function 
directed to similar aims and using similar methods the basis for comparison is 
clear and convincing, and the task resolves itself into an examination and com- 
parison of duties and responsibilities at different levels. This method of com- 
parison is readily applied, and indeed no other method is considered, when there 
is a very close correspondence of function within and outside the Service. It is 
assumed, for example, that typists will be compared only with typists. 

17. Within the field of executive work we have been able to apply the same 
methods. Officers in the same Civil Service grade may be carrying out widely 
differing functions, such as audit, local office management, purchasing, stores 
management, staff inspection or accounting. We do not need to concern our- 
selves with the relative evaluation of these different functions implied by the Civil 
Service grading system. We are only concerned to be able to identify similar 
functions in outside employment which will enable us to make comparisons of 
similar work. It is, of course, true that we rarely find in outside employment a 
mirror reflection of Civil Service jobs, but so long as there is a sufficient core 
of similarly in the work being performed to provide a self-evident standard against 
which points of difference can be noted, useful comparisons are possible. 

Limitations of “ Fair Comparison ” 

18. Not all the enquiries we have undertaken have lent themselves readily to the 
methods of comparison described and we have drawn attention in such reports 
to the limited value of the results we have achieved. Where there is little similarity 
in outside employment to certain specialist Civil Service activities there is difficulty 
in the first place in defining a reasonable field of selection, as the absence of any 
close functional similarity means that recourse must be had to broad criteria of . 
relative skill and responsibility which apply with equal validity over a very wide 
area of employment. In the second place, the comparisons which can be made 
in a field somewhat arbitrarily selected are so general as to give little useful 
guidance. 

HI. Annual Report, 1959 

13. We carried out the Administrative and Executive surveys together in the 
belief that it would be more convenient to employers to cover this work in a 
single enquiry, and also because the division of work in the Civil Service between 
the Administrative and Executive Classes is not generally paralleled in outside 
employment. 

14. Such differences in staffing policy, methods of organisation and in the purposes 
served were sometimes advanced by employers as grounds for doubting whether 
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useful comparisons could be made. In fact, we found that it was often possible 
to make quite close comparisons particularly in departments dealing with staff, 
finance and purchasing, which are common features of most large scale organisa- 
tions. Where the work itself was not closely similar it was often possible to make 
reasonable comparisons on a more general basis with jobs requiring similar adminis- 
trative and executive ability and having similar requirements of knowledge and 
responsibility. We were thus able to find a reasonable volume of comparable 
work though for some aspects of the work of the Executive Class we found 
little that was usefully comparable. Executive work as a whole, however, lent itself 
more readily than Administrative work to comparison with outside work. 

15. In addition to the guidance offered by similarity of function in making 
comparisons, much help was afforded by a study of the staffing structure, par- 
ticularly in determining relative levels of responsibility. This was one of the 
reasons why, in selecting work for study, we tried to study the performance of the 
same function at different levels, in order to establish the demarcation of respon- 
sibilities within the staffing hierarchy. Staffing structures, of course, vary widely 
and it was not to be expected that they would correspond at all closely with Civil 
Service practice. It is no part of our job to minimise such differences and, indeed, 
we draw particular attention to them. Differences of organisation, staffing policy, 
salary policy and conditions of service are all part of the general picture we present 
to the parties of how comparable work is undertaken and rewarded outside the 
Service. 

16. Many of the problems which attended the Administrative and Executive 
surveys were also encountered on the survey covering the Works Group of 
Professional Classes. This group of staff with its departmental variants numbers 
some 12,500. The survey was divided into thirteen separate sections, each dealing 
with a particular professional field, Civil Engineers, Architects, Valuers and several 
kinds of Mechanical and Electrical Engineers and Surveyors. Each section w.as 
in effect a separate survey with its own team, normally consisting of one Survey 
Officer and one Technical Adviser. The Technical Advisers were members of the 
Professional Classes drawn from several different Departments. Their assistance 
in helping us to understand the technical job requirements was invaluable. 

17. In general, we were able to find for each section of the survey correspond- 
ing professional work outside the Service, though here also differences of organisa- 
tion and policy were noted and for some sections the rather specialised requirements 
of government work meant that comparisons had to be based on a broad assessment 
of knowledge and responsibility rather than on a close correspondence in their 
particular application. Although technical 'considerations were an important 
aspect of the survey, many of the problems of comparison related to the criteria 
for determining relative levels of responsibility, which is a familiar issue in most 
of our surveys. 

IV. Annual Report, 1960 

Features of the Year’s Work * 

7. For the greater part of the year we had in hand, and at the year’s end we 
had almost completed, surveys of the Scientific Classes, the Agricultural Advisory 
Service and the Veterinary Service. The completion of this group of surveys 
brings to an end the initial survey of all the main Civil Service General Classes. 

8. The Scientific Classes survey covered 3,300 staff in the Scientific Officer 
Class, 6,100 in the Experimental Officer Class and 5,200 Assistants (Scientific). 
It was divided into eight separate sections, each dealing with a particular scientific 
discipline. Each section was in effect a separate survey with its own team of a 
Survey Officer and Technical Adviser. 

9. The State is, of course, by far the biggest employer of such staff in the 
country, and among other employers we found usually a marked willingness to 
co-operate. This was attributable to more than sheer interest in the survey — which 
was considerable — and extended to an eagerness to exchange information on the 
employment of scientific staff, its recruitment, payment and organisation. In the 
industrial and commercial establishments visited we found a good deal of thought 
being given to these matters and a considerable exchange of information between 
firms. We found grading arrangements clearly modelled on the Civil Service 
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pattern in a number of concerns while in others the adoption of that pattern 
with appropriate modifications, was being considered. The widespread interest 
in problems of salary structure and grading helped us greatly in our enquiries and 
at the same time, gave us the opportunity to repay part of. our debt with reciprocal 
information about Civil Service practice. 

10. In this particular survey the problems of work comparison were less 
formidable than at the outset we had thought that they might be, and in general 
straightforward comparisons emerged fairly readily at the appropriate levels. The 
survey was reasonably free of the problems which arise when functionally similar 
work is difficult to find and comparisons have perforce to rely on broad assess- 
ments of such generalised factors *as skill and responsibility. In this case the work 
itself was usually a reliable pointer to the possibility of making comparisons, and 
similarities in structure and organisation often led naturally to the levels at which 
the comparisons fell. 

11. In fact, the experience of this survey, coupled with that of some of the 
smaller surveys which we completed during the year, reinforced the view that the 
difficulties of this work are by no means necessarily related to the size of the 
survey. Among the year’s surveys were those on behalf of Officers of Customs 
and Excise and of Artificial Eye Makers and Fitters. The former presented die 
problem that, as Officers of Customs and Excise have a very special function, no 
direct comparisons can be drawn with people in other occupations. The latter was 
a case in which people in similar employment exist outside the Service in sufficient 
numbers to provide a useful basis for a survey. In these and a few other surveys 
we were obliged to consider occupations which were quite different from the Civil 
Service occupations and to make judgments based on broader considerations 
than are involved in the obvious and clear-cut comparison off like with Eke. 
Difficulties of this kind are less likely to be encountered in connection with the 
big staff groups. 

V. Annual Report, 196162 

16. The comparisons sought — though not always found — by the Unit are both 
limited and precise. From the outset the aim has been to find jobs having the 
same functions as those of the civil servants under review. Similarity of function, 
or at least a large common element, was thus the Unit’s primary test for a com- 
parison. Naturally, this had to be qualified: the Civil Service has many jobs 
for which no exact counterparts exist in the outside world ; and in assessing the 
level at which work is done, many other factors have to be taken into account. 
The Royal Commission suggested that where the common element of function 
was small, it might none the less be possible to make “ some comparisons of 
qnaUties such as skill and initiative and of the type of worker required.” 

17. Eariier reports have expressed the Unit’s view that comparisons based on 
such broad criteria are so general as to offer Ettle useful guidance. This view 
has been strengthened over the years as the expertise of the Survey Officers has 
grown. Given similarity of function, these officers ■ make confident judgments 
about the requirements of a job and the level at which it is done. In the absence 
of common functions, they move with much less confidence in a subjective world 
of abstract factors and are reluctant to offer any comparisons at all. We do of 
course attempt such comparisons if asked to do so but we leave the parties in no 
doubt about our views as to their validity. On the other hand it should be said 
that, in a number of cases, jobs which at first sight appeared to have little 
resemblance to those of civil servants have been found, on analysis, to have 
functional similarity. Our views on the desirabihty of making comparisons on a 
functional basis are incidentally supported by the evidence we have received from 
those in industry who are faced with similar tasks. 

18. In recommending the principle of “fair comparison” the Royal Commission 
introduced a term which has since gained wide currency. In the process it has 
acquired a wider meaning or perhaps many more meanings than that intended 
by the Royal Commission when they used it in relation to Civil Service pay. There 
is undoubtedly a growing general interest in the problem of settling the remuneration 
of totally different occupations in a way which would at once be fairer and more 
uniform. It is not, however, the Unit’s task to make, or attempt to make, the 
kind of broad social comparisons between diverse professions or occupations that 
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have been essayed in other enquiries into pay. The Royal Commission associated 
fair comparison ” with “ broadly comparable work ” and the Unit was established 
to provide information for this specific purpose. The methods it has evolved 
are designed for this purpose only. 



APPENDIX XU 



RECORD OF A MEETING BETWEEN THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL AND A DEPUTATION 
FROM THE UNION OF POST OFFICE WORKERS HELD AT THE 
TREASURY ON 14th APRIL 1964. 



Pay of Postmen and Postmen Higher Grade 



The following were present : — 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Postmaster-General 
Sir Ronald German 
Mr. J. J. S. Shaw 
Mr. D. W. G. Wass 



Mr. R. Smith. 

Miss J. M. McKinlay 
Mr. D. L. Brown 
Mr. L. V. Andrews 
Mr. L. F. B. Morgan 
Mr. E. R. Hardcastle 



1. Mr. Smiih said that he and his colleagues were most grateful to the Chancellor 
for agreeing to see them on the morning of Budget Day. Their immediate reaction 
to the Chancellor’s letter of 13th April was that it represented a move towards 
the Union’s position, but they wished to know rather more about the terms of the 
inquiry offered. It had been reported in the Press that the committee would 
consist of three persons with a legal chairman. It seemed moreover that the 
terms of reference proposed were somewhat narrow and the Union were being 
asked to bind themselves to the committee’s findings. Mr. Smith asked the 
Chancellor if he could amplify his proposals. 

2. The Chancellor said that he had had only preliminary thoughts about the 
composition of the committee. He was thinking in terms of four members rather 
than three. He envisaged a chairman from the academic world, supported by 
one person from among those who had served on the Priestley Commission, a 
trade unionist and an employer’s representative. He thought it inappropriate at 
this stage to discuss names, though of course the details would be discussed with 
Mr. Smith later on. 

3. As regards the terms of reference the Chancellor said that he was .most 
concerned not to undermine the principles which had been laid down by the 
Priestley Commission and had been accepted in a Whitley Council Agreement nor 
to damage the normal machinery by which pay disputes in the Civil Service were 
resolved. The Union had argued that there were obscurities and ambiguities in 
that paragraph of the Priestley Report which described the special factors which 
would have to be taken into account in applying the principle of “fair com- 
parison ” to the pay of postmen. Insofar as the interpretation and clarification of 
this paragraph was a matter confined to postmen and not having general service 
implications he was prepared to agree to ask an ad hoc committee to give an 
interpretation, though he still felt that the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal was 
competent to take on the job. But so far as the various other problems which 
had beeu mentioned by the Union as suitable for reference to a committee were 
concerned he thought that they should be resolved by negotiation and, if necessary, 
arbitration. 

4. Mr. Smith said that there were three difficulties in the Chancellor’s proposal 
as it stood. In the first place the Union were being offered an ad hoc committee 
with very limited terms of reference instead of a court of inquiry with powers 
to go into the whole basis of the difference between the Union and the Post 
Office. Secondly he was being asked to commit himself in advance to the findings 
of the committee. Thirdly he was being required to go back to the Arbitration 
Tribunal if negotiations for a pay increase on the basis of the committee’s findings 
broke down. In these three respects he was being asked to make concessions, 
and he felt that he could only go back to his Executive Council if in return the 
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Chancellor agreed to a widening of the terms of reference. If the committee were 
to be concerned with the single point of the interpretation of paragraph 664, the 
offer represented only a minimal advance on the Chancellor’s earlier proposal 
that the Arbitration Tribunal should pronounce upon this point. 

5. The Chancellor replied that acceptance of the requirement that the Union 
should be bound by the committee’s findings could hardly be called a concession, 
given that the Government for their part were also prepared to bind themselves j 
to the committee’s conclusions. As regards the terms of reference the Chancellor 
said that he had it in mind that these should be as follows : — 

“To rule on the proper interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1953-55) in so far as it relates 
to the pay of postmen.” 

The question of the interpretation of paragraph 664 lay at the heart of the dispute. 

All the other matters which the Union had put forward, namely the weighting 
of the rates of pay of analogues in the pay research survey, standards of recruit- 
ment, the Union’s fears about quality of service, etc. were matters which could 
be put to the Arbitration Tribunal in the context of a particular claim. More- I 
over, the extern to which they should be imported into negotiations on the pay 1 
of a particular grade of the Civil Service was not a matter which could be \ 
referred to an ad hoc committee set up at the request of the Union, since they 
represented Service-wide matters which had been dealt with by the Priestley 
Commission in general terms and could only be looked at by agreement with I 

the whole of the Staff Side. Mr. Smith replied that while he agreed that any 1 

pronouncements on weighting generally would affect the whole of the Civil Service, 
he was himself concerned only with the question of weighting in the postmen’s 
case and he thought that it would be legitimate for the committee to deal with 
this without damaging any general service principles. The Chancellor replied that 
the question of weighting in a particular case was a matter for the Arbitration 
Tribunal. This was in fact the normal procedure when staff associations failed 
to reach agreement following a pay research negotiation. Mr. Smith said that 
he did not think that it could be assumed that if the one question of the inter- 
pretation of paragraph 664 was resolved everything else would fall into place 
satisfactorily. He was seriously concerned at the attitude of the Post Office j 

towards the Union and towards postmen’s pay and he wanted to be in a position j 

to ask the committee to investigate his complaints. It seemed to him also that I 

he was being denied the right to argue before the committee that the versatility 

required of postmen was a matter which should be brought into the reckoning 

in determining their pay. Sir Ronald German said that he did not think that j 

evidence about versatility of postmen would in fact be out of place with a 
committee having the terms of reference proposed by the Chancellor. The ] 
Union would be free to argue that versatility made it necessary to qualify the 
strict job comparisons that might be made with outside employment which did 
not require any versatility. The Chancellor added that the Union would be quite j 
free to put to the committee any evidence on the lines of that submitted to the 
Priestley Commission which had a bearing on the recommendations of paragraph 
664. 

6. Mr. Smith then reverted to the question of the terms of reference. He could 
not accept that the application of the Priestley Report to the Civil Service 
as a whole and the normal Civil Service pay-regulating machinery would be 
undermined if the committee were enabled to examine the various matters he 
had proposed. He repeated that if he were to have any hope of persuading his 
Executive Council to accept the binding nature of the committee’s conclusions 
he must have its terms of reference widened. 

7. The Chancellor replied that he was convinced that no widening of the terms 
of reference was possible since all the matters which Mr. Smith wished to have 
included, e.g. weighting, recruitment, etc. were general service matters. Many j 
of these had been dealt with in those parts of the Priestley Report which were of 

a general nature and they could not be examined in isolation by an ad hoc body 
outside the normal machinery. Mr Smith said that the terms of reference would 
appear to preclude him from dealing with the whole question of the Union’s j 

relationships with the Post Office. This was not a matter which could be handled 
by the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal and if the committee were not empowered 
to examine it the matter would remain unresolved. Miss McKinlay then suggested ] 
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that it might be possible for the Chancellor to agree to terms of reference on the 
following lines: — 

“ To examine the causes of the present dispute between the Union of Post 
Office Workers and the Post Office, with particular reference to the proper 
interpretation of paragraph 664 of the Priestley Report.” 

The Chancellor said however that these terms would represent a considerable 
widening and would admit matters which were of a general service nature and 
could not therefore be remitted to an outside body without consultation with the 
Staff Side. 

8. Mr. Smith Lhen referred to the fact that the busmen had not been required 
to state at the outset of their inquiry that they would accept the findings. They 
were in a not dissimilar position from the postmen in that they too had arbritration 
machinery. The Chancellor replied that the pay of busmen had never been the 
subject of an inquiry by a Royal Commission, nor was there a standing special 
arbitration tribunal for them comparable to that which specialised in Civil Service 
pay matters. 

9. Mr. Smith said that, on the basis of the discussion as it had so far proceeded, 
he felt that he could do no more than report the matter that afternoon to a 
meeting of his Executive Council who alone would have the authority to take 
a decision. He suggested to the Chancellor however that it would be convenient 
if the Union’s representatives had the opportunity to confer among themselves 
before continuing the discussion, and a temporary adjournment of the meeting 
was then arranged. 

10. When the meeting resumed Mr. Smith said that he would report the outcome 
of the discussion to his Executive Council that afternoon but he wished to 
establish quite clearly what the' position was. As he understood it, the question 
of the members of the committee would be something which would be gone 
into later. There were however two points on which he wanted assurances. In 
the first place the committee would report on the one question of the proper 
interpretation of paragraph 664. Would the Union be in a position to put to 
the committee all matters which led up to the Commission framing the recom- 
mendations set out in this paragraph or would there be any limitation on the 
Union? The Chancellor replied that any evidence relevant to the proper inter- 
pretation could be given to the committee. It would of course be for the 
committee to decide whether a particular item of evidence was relevant or not, 
and the Government would be free to argue that any particular evidence was 
irrelevant and should be disregarded. Mr. Smith’s second point concerned the 
present position of the pay offer on postmen. A “ without prejudice ” offer of 
4 per cent, with effect from 1st January 1964 had been made. Was this still open 
on an interim basis? The Chancellor replied that it was put forward as a final 
offer and could be accepted as such. He could not agree however to it being 
accepted on an interim basis. Mr. Andrews then asked whether any final settlement 
would take effect from 1st January 1964. The Chancellor said that it would. 

11. With these assurances Mr. Smith said that he would now consult his 

Executive Council and he hoped that he would be in a position to tell the 

Chancellor the outcome at 5.00 p.m. Should the Union be prepared to accept the 
Chancellor’s offer, a joint Press statement might be put out by the Union and 

the Government. If however the Union were unable to accept the two parties 

would issue separate Press statements. 

H.M. Treasury. 

li st April, 1964. 
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